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LURAY. 
A SPLENDID TOWN. 


LURAY AND THE MEN WHO HAVE 
MADE IT WHAT IT IS. 


The Valley Studded With Rich Farms, 
the Mountains Contain Vast Mineral 
Deposits, and the Forests Abound in 
Valuable Woods. 

[From Basic City ( Va.) Advocate.) 

Luray INN, Luray, VA., June 24.—Town 
building is, as a rule, a mere speculative 
venture. Land companies organize, and their 
projectors assert claims on what they think 
are safe investments. At Luray, Virginia, 
this is altogether different. The Valley Land 
& Improvement Company, though just organ- 
ized, is an existing paying enterprise. In its 
outlet it owns valuable properties, the cav- 
erns and the inn, already paying a per cent. 
on the investment equal to that derived from 
the best United States bonds, and no less than 
the dividends accruing from the solid real 
estate securities so eagerly sought after in 
that great metropolis, New York City. The 
stockholders here do not have to wait and 
depend upon the uncertainty of wise man- 
agement for profits, but they start out from 
the moment of organization with holdings 
beautiful to the sight and with the substan- 
tial assurance of annual net earnings for the 
pocket. 


Luray is unique. The sense of absolute 


freshness caused by the complexity of Na- 
ture’s lavish gifts has designated her dis- 
tinctly unlike all other cities. Go where you 
may, look where you will, the picture is so 
fascinating under the golden glow of day and 
the mellow light of night, that the scene is 
one of a fairy land. 

The intense impression created upon the 
mind of every visitor, as he beholds the sur- 
passing loveliness of the ever-varying aspect 
of the water and landscape views to be en- 
joyed at every turn, that the whole inner man 
is filled with ecstatic joy, his moral nature is 
elevated to the highest plane of pure feeling, 
the spiritual factor of his being unfolds to 
the silent influence of the esthetic surround- 
ings, the rugged reality of life is forgotten, 
and a pan of praise ascends unconsciously to 
the Great Architect who has so graciously 
concentrated here into one harmonious blend- 
ing all that is best and most beautiful in 
nature. 

The scene lingers in memory unchanged and 
unchangeable—time cannot dim its freshness. 
This is not mere sentiment. The writer has 
had ample opportunities of knowing the con- 
vergence of opinion on this point. His recent 
visit to the grand old State of Ohio and its 
rich capital city of Columbus brought him 
into intimate association with many of the 
representative men there, who, twenty-five 
years ago, had either passed through hurriedly 
on forced march to the front of fierce conflict, 
or else were stationed here in the milder 
spirit of protection to worthy women and 
helpless children, and with one accord they 
give to this section the sole distinction of 
being the most beautiful spot they had ever 
seen. 

Nor is this all. Business men, tourists, and 


travelers who visit here to-day only add con- 
vineing force to the universal laudations of 
those who, a score and more years ago, com- 
posed the rank and file of the soldiery of the 
North. 

It is perhaps true of many of the growing 
towns that they do not offer the same social 
and educational advantages of some of the 
older towns. This is the case in most of the 
new towns where the larger portion of the pop- 
ulation is made up of speculators who invest 
their money and at the first rise in values un- 
load their interests and go to some other se- 
lected place for their unstable operations. 

At Luray, however, an entirely different 
condition of things is met with. Luray is one 
of those focal points of trade where prosper- 
ity is based upon the intrinsic value of legiti- 
mate business. The valleys are studded with 
rich agricultural and grazing farms, the 
mountains contain vast deposits of the rich- 
est minerals and abound in immense forests 
of the most valuable woods for both orna- 
mental and commercial purposes. The shift- 
ing speculator is a small item here ; the mer- 
chant, manufacturer, and business resident 
composes the chief population that is coming 
in as a permanent factor in the growth and 
success of the town. In addition to its small 
industries, it has the largest tannery in the 
world, with a capacity of 1,000 sides a day 
and a pay-roll of $350,000 a year. 

Good educational and religious facilities 
are now established here, and other schools 
of high order are not out of mind. The Von 
Bora and the Luray Female Seminaries are 
educators of acknowledged merit. 

These elements of social, educational, and 
religious life, added to the moral influence of 
one of the most picturesque building sites in 


the world, afford at Luray every charm that 
lends pleasure and comfort to the reality of 
life. 

The position of Luray, the extent, diversity, 
and wealth of its natural resources, its cli- 
mate and beautiful building locations, its 
railroad accommodations and others coming, 
furnish to the investor an almost absolate 
security against loss. 

The Valley Land & Improvement Company 
controls the central property, including 2,500 
acres of land surrounding the entire town, 
and with the palatial Luray Inn of 300 guest 
chambers, together with the inimitable Luray 
Caverns just to the west, and 8,000 acres of 
copper, iron, manganese, slate, ochre, and 
fine clay lands, it offers those opportunities 
for profit and a rapid extension for business 
which rarely exist in the older communities 
where every ramification of business is filled 
to a meager competitive margin. 

The management of the Luray Land & 
Improvement Company could well be adopted 
by many of the new town companies; they 
show thought, wisdom, and business knowl- 
edge in every step of their progress. 

D. F. Kagey, President; G. C. Marshall, 
Manager, and T. E. McCorkle, Secretary, are 
so well known in business circles that it 
would be a reflection on us as well as the 
public to attempt any mention of their stand- 
ing in this country. 

A. Y. Lee, C.E., of Pittsburg, Pa., the 
most accomplished landscape artist in Amer- 
ica, is now at work laying out the business 
lots, villa sites, streets and boulevards. Lu- 
ray presents manifold charms of appearance 
which should be seen to be fully appreciated, 
and offers a most inviting field for safe in- 
vestment. SrerHEN HARNSBERGER. 


LURAY, Virginia. 


2,500 Acres Town Lands, 
1. Beautiful Villa Sites and Lots for Sale. 


8,000 Acres Mineral Lands, 
2. Iron, Manganese, Asbestos, Copper, Timber. 


Luray Inn and Caverns. 
3. Send for Descriptive Pamphlets. 


THE VALLEY LAND AND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY, 


Capital Stock, 


$2,000,000. 


Luray, Page Co., Va. 


G. C. MARSHALL, Vice-President and General Manager. 


T. E. McCORKLE, 


For 
Secretary. 


full particulars write to 


D. F. KAGEY, President. 
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The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D. D., 
on receipt of price. 


FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I. 
Scripture Selections; PART II. Family 
1 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 
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FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
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THE OUTLOOK. 


T= adjournment of the English Parliament 
seems to have given general satisfaction to all 
parties in England. So far as the Government was 
concerned, the session, as we have already pointed 
out, was in many respects an almost disastrous 
failure. Three important measures which were to 
have constituted the positive legislative achievement 
of the session were abandoned, and the Ministry 
emerged at the end of the session with a decided 
oss of prestige. To the Liberals, on the other 
hand, the session brought only a negative satisfac- 
tion—the satisfaction of having held the opposite 
party in check, and prevented it from occupying 
any new or advanced ground. This in itself is 
often no small achievement, but there is very little 
that is inspiring about a negative victory. What 
appears now to be going on in England is the very 
slow persuasion of the English people that the time 
has come for final settlement of Irish difficulties. 
It looks very much as if a good many English 
voters were to be persuaded of this fact by the 
wearing out of their patience. A good many Con- 
servatives are becoming so tired of the Irish question 
that they are willing to grant a considerable part of 
the Irish demands for the sake of getting the ques- 
tion out of politics. On the whole, indications 
point to a steady gain for the Liberal policy. The 
last days of Parliament were marked by scenes 
almost as disgraceful as those which took place in 
our House of Representatives last week. Dr. Tan- 
ner and Mr. Cannon seem to be running a kind of 
international race for pre-eminence in the matter of 
political vulgarity and indecency. So far as we 
have noted, however, the two gentlemen who en- 
deavored to engage in a personal encounter on the 
floor of the House have had no imitators at West- 


minster. 

On the whole, the outlook for continued peace on 
the Continent is better than for many months past. 
There appears to be a kind of vacation spirit in 
the air, and an indisposition to stir things up. 
Europe has been making up its mind about the 
German Emperor, and has apparently concluded 
that, while he is disposed to drive himself, he is ap- 
parently willing to keep to his own side of the road. 
So far he has shown no disposition to stir up strife. 
On the contrary, his incessant flitting about from 
capital to capital indicates either a very social 
spirit, a very restless disposition, or a desire to con- 
tinue the European concert; probably all these 
elements have entered into the Emperor’s wander- 
ings. His latest visit to the Czar of Russia, al- 
though apparently not decisive as regards some 
diplomatic questions, confirms the impression of 
his generally pacific temper. If it be true that he 
proposed a partial disarmament, in the form of the 
withdrawal of troops, Russian, Austrian, and Ger- 
man, from the various frontiers, it is probably also 
true, as reported, that the Czar declined the invita- 
tion. Russia is apparently not anxious to fight, 
but, on the other hand, she is not willing to give up 
an inch of ground or recede from the aggressive 
positions which she has taken. It is reported that 
the Russian infantry and artillery soldiers recruited 
in 1885, 86. and 87 are to be discharged into the 
reserve force, and that from the beginning of next 
year the term of service in the Rassian infantry 
and foot artillery is to be reduced from five to four 
years. These steps, if they are taken, are the re- 
verse of that process which is known as mobiliza- 
tion, and would seem to indicate that the Czar an- 


ticipates no early disturbance. On the whole, in 
spite of the sympathy which has followed Bismarck 
into his forced retirement, and in spite of the ex- 
ceedingly autocratic tones of the Emperor William's 
declarations, the general feeling about the German 
Emperor seems to be that he has considerable ca- 
pacity, a good deal of sympathy with his people, 
and some openness to ideas. Any peace, however, 
which exists in Europe under the present condi- 
tions is a precarious one. 

The delimitation of Africa has gone on lately at 
a great rate, and many embarrassing questions of 
boundaries and territories have, for the moment at 
least, been settled. “ Punch” expressed the English 
idea of the situation a week or two ago in a little 
picture which represented Germany as marching 
away from John Ball's door with a satisfied air, 
while France and Italy, in the uniform of two 
sturdy beggars, were petitioning for alms, taking 
Germany as their example and promising, in case 
they were treated with the same generosity, to 
vacate the premises. There is an element of truth 
under this burlesque, although John Bull can hardly 
be said to hold by any principle of right or of force 
the place of a supreme dispenser of benefits in 
Africa. The agreement between France and Eng- 
land, like that between England and Germany, has 
been in some sense a compromise of mutual claims. 
France recognizes fully the British protectorate 
over Zanzibar and Pemba, and England in return 
recognizes the French protectorate over Madagas- 
car, which for several years past has existed in 
fact, although never recognized by the English 
Government. This concession has given a little 
wrench to English feeling on account of the break 
which it makes in the English record of having 
seized or controlled most of the islands in the 
world. In Northwestern Africa the French pos- 
sessions are opposite the English possessions on 
the Niger, two districts constituting what is known 
as the two Hinterlands having been heretofore un- 
appropriated. Of these districts, under the new 
arrangement, France gets much the larger share, 
what is known as the French sphere being recog- 
nized by the English as extending south of the 
French Mediterranean possessions to a line from 
Say on the Niger to Barruwa on the northwest 
shore of Lake Chad. To the English Niger Com- 
pany the French concede the kingdom of Sokoto, 
which extends eastward from the Niger. Between 
Sokoto and Lake Chad is the empire of Bornu, a 
very large tract of country which will hereafter be 
under the influence of the British Niger Company. 
Bornu, Sokoto, and Gardo are all of importance, 
because they are the most populous and well-to- 
do native States in Africa, inhabited by peoples of 
considerable intelligence and energy, of a decided 
commercial turn, and with cities of no small size. 

* * 
* 

The Mississippi Constitutional Convention has 
been having a serious time over the suffrage question. 
The negroes are in a majority of nearly two hun- 
dred thousand in the State, and if a full vote were 
had and a fair count, they would have things all their 
own way. The real object of this convention was 
to provide some constitutional method by which 
white supremacy could be maintained without re- 
ducing any more than was necessary the represen- 
tation of the State in Congress and the electoral 
college. The first obstacle in the way was that the 
act of Congress by which Mississippi was readmitted 
into the Union provided that the State should never 
place any restrictions on the suffrage. Upon this 
point the committee on the franchise reported, and 
quite rightly we think, that the power of Congress 


over the States ceased the moment they were re- 
admitted, and that these States at once became 
reinvested with all the powers belonging to any 
State under the Constitution. This report was 
drawn by a Republican, ex-Chief Justice of the 
State. It seems that the question has never been 
authoritatively settled, though from the beginning, 
when new States have been admitted, Congressional 
restrictions on their future legislation have been 
frequently imposed. If such restrictions are still 
binding, then this is not a Union of equal States. 
When this difficulty had been overcome or over- 
ridden, the Convention was ready for the proposal 
of practical measures. These were not wanting in 
number or in ingenuity. One plan required that 
the voter should be able to read the Constitution, or 
at least should understand it. This was admirably 
calculated to enfranchise illiterate whites and dis- 
franchise illiterate blacks, but was a little too trans- 
parent to be adopted. Another plan, which is re- 
ported to have found much favor, conferred the 
suffrage upon women “who shall own or whose 
husbands shall own real estate of the clear value 
of $300.” In order to sugar-coat this provision to 
suit the Southern prejudice against woman’s suf- 
frage, it was further required that the votes of the 
women should be cast by “ male electors thereunto 
authorized in writing.“ The committee seems finally 
to have agreed upon a plan which restricts the suffrage 
to those who either read or else possess property to 
the value of $150, and who have paid a poll-tax of 
twodollars. Perhaps the most important and most 
questionable provision that the committee has 
agreed upon is one so apportioning the Senatorial 
districts that the blacks shall control the elections 
of thirteen Senators, and the whites shall control 
the elections of twenty-two Senators. 
* * 
* 

The most interesting of the recent State conven- 
tions have been those of Wisconsin, where the 
parochial school question was uppermost. The 
Republicans renominated Governor Hoard, who 
has steadfastly supported the Bennett Compulsory 
English Education law in its entirety; and the 
Democrats nominated Mayor Peck, of Milwaukee, 
who was elected last spring on a platform demand- 
ing that the law be repealed. So far as candidates 
are concerned, therefore, the issue is clearly defined. 
Not so, however, as regards platforms. The 
Republican convention eulogized the work of the 
parochial sehools, and promised such modification 
of the Bennett law as would secure to the parent 
“the right to select the time or place, whether 
public or private, or wherever situated, in which 
his children shall be educated.” This takes away 
nearly all ground of offense to the partisans of the 
church schools. The Democratic convention was 
eqaally careful not to offend the partisans of the 
public schools. Their platform is as explicit and 
emphatic as the Republicans’ in opposing any 
appropriation of public money to support charch 
schools and in indorsing compulsory education. 
They only insist that it is an unwarranted and 
unnecessary infringement upon the liberties of self- 
supporting schools to require that they teach cer- 
tain branches in Eoglish. English, they maintain, 
is taught without such legal requirement. 

* * 


* 

The Compound Lard bill, against which so much 
filibustering was done in the House last week, 
affords the second instance in which one domestie 
industry has been singled out for taxation in order 
that another industry may be helped by its injury. 
The Southern farmers who supported the Oleomar- 
garine bill have now reason to regret the bad 


precedent which they short-sightedly set. “Com- 
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pound lard” is made principally of cottonseed oil. 
which is mixed with lard and stearine, or beef fat. 
It is sold more cheaply than hog lard, and already 
supplies more than half of the market. The Com- 
pound Lard bill imposes a tax of two mills on the 
pound—an aggregate burden of six hundred and 
forty thousand dollars—in order to protect the 
hog-raisers. The Northern Congressmen who rep- 
resented city constituencies generally opposed the 
bill, Mr. Mason, a Chicago Republican, leading 
the opposition. The vast mass of the members, 
however, divided according as their districts raised 
cotton or pork, and, of course, the pork-raisers were 
decidedly in the majority. Those who opposed the 
bill were ready to pass a substitute compelling 
compound lard to sail under its true colors, in order 
to prevent fraud upon the consumers, but the 
friends of the measure insisted upon the protective 
tax feature. It was a piece of class legislation, 
without even the pretense that it was foreigners 
who were discriminated against. 


* * 
— 


New York is the interested spectator of a com- 
pound boycott, which at first was treated humor- 
ously, but has gradually risen, to use Sydney 
Smith’s phrase, from the insignificance of an ab- 
surdity into the dignity of a calamity. Nearly two 
months ago every dealer in building materials in 
this city and vicinity received a copy of the follow- 
ing circular letter: 

OFFICE OF THE DELEGATES OF THE BOARD OF 
TRADES OF NEw YorkK AND VICINITY, 


58 East THIRTEENTH STREET, 
New York, July 14, 1890. 


GENTLEMEN,—I am directed to inform you that this Board 
has ordered the brick handlers, drivers, etc., to cease han- 
dling the product of the following brickmakers of Verplanck 
Point: O'Brien & Vaughey, Cyrus Travers. King & Lynch, 
Avery & Mackey, until such time as a settlement of the dif- 
ficulties now existing between them and their employees will 
have been reached. Yours respectfully, 

NuLsOoN McFappen, Secretary of Board. 


For a while little attention was paid to it; but 
the boycotted brickmakers at Verplanck-on-Hud- 
son soon found that they could not dispose of their 
brick in this market. The Brick Manufacturers’ 
Association brought the matter before the Brick 
Dealers’ Association ; but the members of the latter 
said that they could not afford to buy the boycotted 
bricks, for they could not get them delivered or 
laid. Then the manufacturers held a meeting at 
the Astor House, which unanimously adopted a re- 
port to this effect: That the manufacturers of over 
eighty per cent. of the brick tributary to the New 
Vork market have agreed to withhold shipments to 
points where the boycott exists, and so would recom- 
mend that no brick be shipped to such points after 
Friday, August 22, until the boycott is raised.” 
The delegates of the building trades refused to raise 
their boycott, and so the counter boycott went into 
effect upon the day appointed. The price of brick 
went up, and the manufacturers, in order to meet 
the representation that the object of their association 
was simply to advance prices, ordered that the 
bricks made by the boycotted firms be offered in 
the market at a price not to exceed $6.50 per thou- 
sand. Up to this time brick which had previously 
been contracted for was delivered without restric- 
tion. But now the Brickhandlers’ Union entered 
into the war, and first put up the price of handling 
brick belonging to manufacturers in the association 
from forty to fifty-five cents a thousand, and next 
refused to handle it altogether. This made it 
impossible for the manufacturers to get their brick 
taken from the barges in which it was brought to 
the city. It was useless to replace the strikers by 
non-union men, for it was known that the men at 
work on the buildings where the brick would be 
delivered would immediately quit work. it is said 
that there are now enough bricks in the city to last 
a number of days longer, but what the outcome of 
it all will be is daily becoming a more serious 
question. 
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Though the council of the Federation of Rail- 
way Employees at Terre Haute claimed that the 
leaders of the Knights expected no further support 
of their strike than was given, and though the lead- 
ers of the Knights corroborated the statement, nev- 
erless the Central strike was recognized as doomed 
when the Council’s decision was published. The 
Knights held a great meeting in Union Square the 
night following, and Mr. Powderly addressed them. 
Though he maintained that there was no thought 
of giving up the battle, and prophesied that the 
federated railway employees would be found 
helping them, yet he showed clearly that he knew 
the fight would be a losing one. The principle 
which was at stake, he said, was one for which they 
had suffered defeat before, and could suffer it again, 
for they knew that it must triumph, and that the 
speediness of the triumph depended upon the deter- 
mination with which they fought forit. The work- 
ingmen were determined never to rest until the 
railroads were managed by the public for the pub- 
lic, and until all corporations were forbidden to hire 
gangs of ruffians “to preserve public order.” By 
his condemnation of strikes, except as a measure of 
the very last resort, Mr. Powderly made a good 
impression upon the critical portion of his audience, 
but this he lost by the bitterness with which he at- 
tacked Chief Arthur, of the Railway Engineers, 
whose order had refused all cooperation. On 
Thursday the State Board of Arbitration wisely de- 
cided to investigate the strike. It is authorized to 
subpœna witnesses, compel their attendance, and 
send for papers bearing upon the matters at issue. 
At the news of this decision Mr. Powderly ex- 
pressed satisfaction, and Mr. Webb indifference. 
The latter said that he didn’t know what there was 
to investigate, as “the strike was a thing of the 
past.” This Mr. Powderly denies. “The New 
York Central,” he told his audience the other night, 
“is tied up as tight asa drum. Get some friend of 
yours to offer goods for shipment by that road and 
see if this is not so. Then send men to Albany 
who will compel the road to move its freight or 
surrender its charter to the State.” 

* * 
* 

The estimates of population given out by the 
officials in charge of the census present some 
notable facts illustrating the rapid growth of our 
Western cities and States, and also illustrating the 
seemingly whimsical fluctuation in the growth of 
places apparently situated under equally favorable 
conditions. Perhaps the most striking figures are 
those of the new State of Washington, which is 
estimated to have a total population of about 350, 
000. In 1880 the population of the then Territory 
was only about 75,000 ; the growth, therefore, has 
been over 350 per cent. A writer in the“ Nation 
points out that this is much larger in proportion 
than the 850 per cent. gain of Dakota between 
1870 and 1880, because the latter had only a popu- 
lation of 14,000 at the first date. It is to be added 
that the growth of Washington appears to be of 
the soundest kind, and its prosperity to be continu- 
ous and solid, and not merely a “boom.” On the 
other hand, statistics have been published showing 
that the growth of Iowa is far behind what should 
normally be expected. One paper in the West 
argues in an ex parte way that this is due to the 
existence of prohibition in the State; we may 
return to this point again and examine the theory 
a little more closely. In Wisconsin the cities of 
over 1,000 inhabitants contain now about forty 
per cent. of the entire State population, while ten 
years ago they contained less than thirty per cent. 
Returns from other States illustrate in quite as 
striking a way the fact that, proportionately, the 
growth of cities has been much more rapid than 
that of villages and country districts. Side by 
side with the astonishing growth of our new terri- 
tory the depopulation of some parts of that first 
settled goes on. In New Hampshire the Commis- 
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making strenuous efforts to repeople the abandoned 
farms, and has met with gratifying success, having 
obtained occupants for nearly a fourth of the 1,342 
farms unoccupied a year ago; many of the new 
occupants are people whose main motive is estab- 
lishing a home in the healthy climate and pleasur- 
able associations of New England, without regard 
to pecuniary gain. 
| 

The project of making of the beautiful Yosemite 
Valley of California a national pleasure ground and 
park deserves the fullest popular approval, and calls 
for immediate Congressional action. No one can 
read the articles describing, with many illustrations, 
this wonderful region which are now being pub- 
lished in the “Century” without perceiving the 
desirability and even the absolute necessity of such 
a step. Mr. John Muir, the writer of these arti- 
cles, is probably the best authority on matters re- 
lating to the Sierras. He asserts that almost irrep. 
arable injury has been done to the Yosemite by 
the ignorance and recklessness of the State Com- 
mission now having it under supervision. One 
member of the Commission showed the spirit and 
degree of intelligence exercised by that body when 
he stated that he would rather have the advice of a 
Yosemite road-maker on the subject of improving 
the valley than that of Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, 
the distinguished landscape forester. Mr. Olm- 
stead long ago pointed out that the true policy was 
to alter as little as possible the natural growth, and 
to so treat the region as not to impair its charac- 
teristic wildness and grandeur by overdone artificial 
effects or by the intrusion of agriculture. The 
present Commission have, the “Century” editori- 
ally declares, “ignorantly hewed and hacked, sor- 
didly plowed and fenced, and otherwise treated the 
Yosemite on principles of forestry which would 
disgrace a picnic ground.” And Professor Whit- 
ney, of Harvard, declares that, as Chairman of the 
Executive Committee of the Yosemite Commission, 
he has been thwarted in every effort to carry out 
liberal and honest ideas of management, and has 
been blocked at all times by legislatures and courts. 
The continuance of the present scheme of uproot- 
ing and destroying undergrowth and brush, and 
disregarding all the natural principles of landscape 
gardening, would be, as Mr. Olmstead says, “a 
calamity to the civilized world.” The whole coun- 
try has an interest in the matter, and it must not 
allow local pecuniary interests and political in. 
trigues to continue to devastate and mar what 
should be the most picturesque and splendid of na- 
tional parks. 


* * 


Dr. Frederick Henry Hedge, who died two 
weeks ago in Cambridge, at the age of eighty-four, 
had long been a very conspicuous and interesting 
figure in the religious and literary history of the 
country. Belonging to what Dr. Holmes would 
call the Brahmin caste of New England, enjoy- 
ing the best educational facilities, and especially 
extended residence in Germany at a time when 
very few Americans secured German opportunities 
of study, Dr. Hedge early disclosed the instincts 
of a scholar and the temperament of an independ- 
ent thinker. The thorough acquaintance with 
the German language and literature which he ac- 
quired while abroad determined in considerable 
measure his subsequent career. He was a Unita- 
rian minister of marked ability and conspicuous 
usefulness, so thoroughly his own master, so far as 
theological thinking went, that he could be counted 
with no party, sometimes leaning strongly to the 
radical, and then again even more strongly to the 
conservative, side. But it is rather as a teacher than 
as a preacher that Dr. Hedge made his mark. He 
was practically the first to direct attention in this 
country to German thought and literature, and he 
did for both among Americans what was done for 
them among the English by Coleridge and Carlyle. 
His translations of German poetry were admirably 
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done; his lectures on German literature awakened 
a great interest among his students; while his 
books on “Prose Writers of Germany” and 
“Hours with the German Classics” have found a 
large constituency of readers who have been at- 
tracted to a more familiar acquaintance with the 
great German writers. In philosophy Dr. Hedge 
was a pronounced intuitionalist, his opinions being 
perhaps best expressed in his book on “ Atheism 
and Philosophy; while his attitude on religious 
and theological questions is clearly set forth in his 
volumes on the “ Ways of the Spirit,” “ The Pri- 
meval World of Hebrew Tradition, and Reason 
in Religion.” Although a man of marked indi- 
viduality, Dr. Hedge served his generation rather 
as an interpreter than as an original thinker. He 
was one of the group of men whose educational 
function in this new world was to familiarize us 
with the best that had been said and done in the old. 
* * 
* 

GENERAL NEWS.— General Barrundia has been 
shot and killed on board an American vessel lying 
at San Jose, Guatemala, by officers of the Guate- 
malan Government who were trying to arrest him. 
Barrundia had been a Minister of War, under 
Barrios, of Mexico, and it was feared that he was 
about to organize an attack on Guatemala from the 
Mexican frontier. The peace protocol betwecn 
Guatemala and Salvador is said to be favorable to 
President Ezeta of the latter country. The 
Servian Cabinet has resigned, but has been asked 
to retract its resignation until after the coming ele- 
tions. Two St. Louis physicians have appealed 
to the Mayor to stop the religious revival now in 
progress in a large tent on Jefferson Avenue, under 
the auspices of Mrs. Woodward, of San Francisco, 
on the ground that the woman is insane and hyp- 
notizes her converts. The physicians are Dr. 
Wellington Adams, of No. 2,828 Olive Street, and 
Dr. Theodore Dyller, of No. 500 North Jefferson 
Avenue. Both of them assert that the influence 
on the persons affected is very injurious. The 
Department of State has answered the Armenian 
colony here that it could not interfere in behalf 
of their oppressed countrymen in Asia. We cal] 
attention to a letter on this subject on our Corre- 
spondence page from Dr. Gabriel, the leader of the 
Armenian colony in this city. A great fire in 
Tokay, Hungary, last week destroyed a great part 
of the town, and left a thousand families homeless. 


BROADER MARKETS. 


* is evident that the exponents of “high and 
permanent protection,” whose chief article of faith 
is “a home market and nothing but a home mar- 
ket,” are not going to convert the Republican party 
from its older and more rational attitude on the 
tariff question. There never was a more patent 
fallacy than that prosperity can be secured by the 
limitation of trade. The exclusive home market 
theory is antagonized, not only by the elementary 
principles of political economy, but by the experi- 
ence of the world and the common sense of the 
average man. Against this theory the Republi- 
cans of the Northwest are already in open revolt, 
and one hears protests against it from all quarters 
in the East. Moderate protectionists dread the 
attempt to put this theory into practice lest it pro- 
voke a reaction which shall destroy the whole pro- 
tective system. One of the men who sees the signs 
of the times, and who sees that something must be 
done to head off the extremists, is Mr. Blaine. His 
plan for reciprocity is, in effect, an endeavor to ad- 
just the protective system to the inevitable changes 
of public opinion and to the needs of the day. In 
a speech to his old constituents in Maine, on Fri- 
day of last week, Mr. Blaine made a strong presen- 
tation of the need of a modification of the existing 
tariff sufficient to permit reciprocity in certain 
products with countries which are willing to make 
corresponding concessions. Directly contravening 
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the theory of an exclusive home market, Mr. Blaine 


says: “I wish to declare the opinion that the 
United States has reached a point where one of its 
highest duties is to enlarge the area of its foreign 
trade.” We have developed, he went on to say, a 
volume of manufactures which overruns the de- 
mands of the home market; our agricultural pro- 
duction exceeds vastly our own demands. In many 
fabrics and many products we have already gone 
far beyond our own power to use and absorb. “ Our 
great demand is expansion—I mean expansion of 
trade with countries where we can find profitable 
exchanges.” 

Mr. Blaine plants himself directly across the path 
of the protection extremists when he says, The 
inevitable tendency is, I think, toward an increase 
of the free list.” The figures which he uses to 
illustrate the need of an extension of markets are 
significant : 

** We shall find it instructive and valuable to examine into 
the sources of our imports, and the destination of our exports, 
and to strike a balance between the two. Take last year 
1889. In that year our whole exports to all the countries in 
the three continents of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and to Aus- 
tralia, Canada, and Hawaii, amounted,in round numbers. 
to $658,000,000 ; and our imports from all those countries 
amounted, in round numbers, to $529,000,000, showing that 
from that vast trade we had a balance of $129,000,000 in our 
favor, equivalent to that amount of gold among our peop!e. 
But when all the accounts were closed, instead of having 
$129,000,000 in our favor we had a balance of $13,000,000 
against us from our foreign trade. We must, therefore, 
have lost $142,000,000 in our commerce with the countries 
outside of those to which I have referred. Where could we 
have found such a large adverse balance? Let me tell you. 
We lost forty one millions in Cuba, from which our imports 
were $52,000,000 and to which our exports were only 811.000, 
000. Forty-one millions is a pretty large sum to lose in one 
island in a single year. In the Republic of Brazil we lost 
fifty-one millions. Our imports from Brazil were $60,000,- 
000, Our exports to Brazil were $9,000,000. In Mexico we 
lost $10,000,000. Imports from Mexico were $21,000,000; 
our exports to Mexico were $11,000,000. To sum it all up, 
our imports from countries south of us. both insular and con- 
tinental, on this hemisphere, were $216,000,000; our exports 
to them were $74,000,000. The balance against us in our 
trade with those countries, therefore, is $142,000,000, exceed - 
ing our gains from all the rest of the world by $13,000,000, 
By no figure of speech can we flatter ourselves into the be- 
lief that our trade with our American neighbors is in a pros- 
perous condition.”’ 


Defending bis proposals from the charge that the 
introduction of the reciprocity principle would lead 
to free trade, Mr. Blaine says that, in his judg- 
ment, a system of reciprocity is supplementary to and 
not in conflict with a protective tariff. However 
it may be in theory, reciprocity would mean broader 
markets and freer commercial intercourse. 
Meantime the Senate Finance Committee have 
reported an amendment to the tariff bill now before 
the Senate which provides, substantially, that raw 
sugar shall be admitted free of duty for the present, 
the duties on refined sugar being left at three- 
tenths and three-sixths of a cent per pound, accord- 
ing to quality. “On and after the first day of 
July, 1891, whenever and so often as the President 
shall be satisfied that the Government of any country 
producing and exporting sugars, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, raw and uncured, or any of such 
articles, imposes duties or other exactions upon the 
agricultural or other products of the United States, 
which, in view of the free introduction of such 
sugar, molasses, coffee, tea, and hides into the 
United States, he may deem to be reciprocally un- 
equal and unjust, he shall have the power, and it 
shall be his duty, to suspend, by proclamation to 
that effect, the provisions of this act relating to the 
free introduction of such sugar, molasses, coffee, 
tea, and hides, the production of such country, for 
such time as he shall deem just.” It will be, 
therefore, within the power of the President on 
and after July first, a year hence, by the issuing of 
a proclamation, to impose half the present rate of 
duty on raw sugar, four cents per gallon on mo- 
lasses, three cents a pound on coffee, ten cents a 
pound on tea, and one and a half cents a pound on 
hides and skins. The power lodged in the Presi- 
dent’s hands by this amendment may be gathered 
from the fact that the taxes on sugar and molasses 
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under the special rate which may be imposed by 
Presidential proclamation would yield in the neigh- 
borhood of $25,000,000, those on coffee $19 000,- 
000, on tea between $7,000,000 and 88.000.000, 
and on hides and skin in the neighborhood of 
$2,000,000 ; a total of about $53,000,000 or $54,- 
000,000. The introduction of any element of reci- 
procity is undoubtedly a step in the direction of 
that larger trade which the whole country craves, 
which the country is bound to have, and the de- 
mand for which Mr. Blaine foresees. But it is 
questionable whether it is wise to load the Presi- 
dent with so vast a responsibility as that involved 
in increasing or diminishing the revenue of the 
country more than fifty millions of dollars a year. 


METHODISM AND PROGRESSIVE 
ORTHODOXY.” 


Sometime in The Christian Union Il wish you might give 
us an editorial on the relations of the Methodist Church 
to the Progressive Orthodoxy’ movement considering 
whether there is anything inconsistent or disloyal to creed or 
spirit in a minister of that denomination holding the new 
views. . I claim for Methodism that it did not originate 
as a movement in dogmatic theology, and was historically 
spiritual rather than creedal ; hence there is a wide range 
for liberty of belief and no inconsistency in making for 
ourselves other definitions than those which satisfied our 
fathers. . . . edo hot much preach so-called new views. 
thinking that the staple of our preaching should be spiritual 
and practical rather than abstract, but I want a broad field 
for private belief, and an untrammeled utterance when I 
desire to speak on a definite theological theme. 


19 question suggested by our correspondent 

admits of a general answer which in its ap- 
plication would probably vary with the special 
doctrines involved. We have supposed that the 
Methodist Church was as roomy as any of the 
great denominations, and far more so than some. 
The characteristic force of the whole Wesleyan 
movement has been practical and spiritual, and its 
theology upon essential points has been clear in 
consciousness, whatever may have been lacking in 
exact definition. Yet there seems ever to have 
been ample freedom for individual opinion upon 
the questions many of which are the theme of 
present discussion among intelligent Christians 
everywhere. Unquestionably a hyper-Calvinist or 
a Unitarian or a Sacramentarian would find him- 
self “out of harmony with his environment” in 
a Methodist church, and would easily perceive the 
propriety of resigning, if a minister, a Methodist 
pulpit. And doubtless there are many other 
phases of belief concerning which public utterance 
would be naturally and properly restrained within 
conservative limits. This is true in any denomina- 
tion. No man binds himself to proclaim all his 
private opinions ; and the wise teacher discriminates 
between the speculative and the essential in religious 
thought. It is not impossible that the Methodist 
Church, in the intense earnestness of its evangelism, 
has hitherto relegated to the private circles among 
its members and clergy the discussion of many 
themes which have found no place in pulpit or in 
print. 

To us it seems that the signs multiply that 
such questions are forcing themselves into wider 
notice, and that with the demand for attention is 
more frequently associated the assertion of the right 
of independent thinking. The favor with which 
Bishop Foster’s Studies in Theology” have been 
received is significant, not perhaps of acquiescence 
in all his conclusions, but of approval of his own 
candor and of his earnest plea for the rights of 
reason. The quick condemnation in some quarters 
of the course of the “ Methodist Review,” in its 
honest but irrational attempt to cry down can- 
did Biblical criticism whenever it invades tradi- 
tional beliefs, suggests the presence among its con- 
stituency of a broad intellectual life which refuses 
to be smothered. Methodism does not forget that 
human life is passing into a new zone, and that old 
truth may need a new garb, and that venerable 
beliefs may require restatement. Her unchanged 
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front during her first century as she has faced error 
and sin, the fact that her picket lines have become 
the stragetie position from which the whole Church 
moves forward to the conquest of the twentieth 
century, do not blind her to the other fact that her 
ministers are forced by a new age to have opinions 
upon subjects of which their fathers did not even 
dream, and to understand the significance of con- 
tentions which are the clamorous children of a new 
day. 

Every man must answer to his own conscience 
when he finds himself pressing near, in his think- 
ing, to the assumed limits of the creed to which 
he has consented. In the Methodist Church, we 
believe, there is some difference of opinion as to 
what constitute the standards of faith. A recent 
utterance from high authority, explanatory of the 
absence of doctrinal discussions from the Annual 
Conferences, declares: “... We have no human 
statements of creed upon abstract metaphysical 
points in such concrete and condensed forms as to 
sharply define issues. The great Biblical facts 
and principles are widely diffused through the ser- 
mons of Wesley, doctrinal tracts, and articles of 
religion clearly understood ; but Methodism allows 
latitude in personal expression up to the point of 
actual or insidious contradiction.” Assuming that 
this is a fair description of the standards, they 
clearly do not preclude opinions concerning entirely 
new phases of truth. For example, what have 
they to say concerning evolution and its pressure in 
a thousand directions upon the established ” con- 
victions which are all about it? What opinion do 
they require concerning the interpretation of the 
first chapters of Genesis or the divided authorship 
of Isaiah? That extraordinary man to whose ser- 
mons and tracts we are referred was a religious 
genius and a master in the school of trath, but he 
was not a prophet, and the light which has flooded 
the world for a century fell not upon his eyes. 
The Methodist Church seems never to have ac- 
cepted all that John Wesley believed, and in that 
fact alone is an indication of the possible latitude 
of interpretation. If now we turn to the Articles 
of Religion, which by his hand were reduced to 
twenty-five from the thirty-nine of the Church of 
England, and which are so imbedded in the con- 
stitution of the Church that the process by which 
changes may be made in other parts of the con- 
stitution may not be applied to them at all, we find 
no utterance on eschatological questions, except a 
declaration against the Romish doctrine of purga- 
tory and a statement that Christ shall “return to 
judge all men at the last day; none concerning the 
salvability of the heathen ; no definition of inspira- 
tion, and no word touching the nature of the soul. 
A condition of admission into the Metbodist Church 
is assent to these articles—of which nine are wholly 
or in part directed against Romish errors—and 
acceptance of the Apostles’ Creed. The applicant 
for deacon's orders declares that he unfeignedly 
believes all the canonical Scriptures of the Old 
and New Testament.“ The candidate for elder’s 
orders must answer affirmatively the question, 
“Are you persuaded that the Holy Scriptures 
contain sufficiently all doctrine required of neces- 
sity for eternal salvation through faith in Jesus 
Christ? And are you determined out of the 
said Scriptures to instract the people committed 
to your charge, and to teach nothing as required 
of necessity to eternal salvation but that which 
you shall be persuaded may be concluded and 
proved by the Scriptures?’ He also must agree 
to be “ready with all faithful diligence to 
banish and drive away all erroneous and strange 
doctrines contrary to God’s Word.” 

It would seem that here a thinker might find 
broad range. And if it be said that some doc- 
trines which Methodists have ever held with 
tenacity—for example, that of the witness of the 
Spirit—have no place in these formularies, and 
therefore these cannot be accepted as complete, 
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the point may cheerfully be conceded, and its in- 
evitable corollary urged, namely, that the standards 
of doctrine are not so clearly determined as to 
exclude free intellectual movement within a few 
strongly defined lines which not many evangelical 
Christians would refuse to accept as the essentials 
of Biblical theology. Wesleyan Arminianism has 
always urged the Christocentric exposition of the 
Gospels ; it has never ceased to antagonize the Cal- 
vinism which has incurred the enmity of the think- 
ing world by its doctrine of election and its in- 
evitable self-contradictions about infants and the 
heathen; it holds to-day as firmly as ever that sal- 
vation means character, and that character means 
freedom of moral choice, and that thus, in some way, 
Christ is the Saviour of all who are saved, whether 
they have heard of him in this life or not, and that 
it is in the nature of God to deal with every soul 
both righteously and mercifully. If now the ques- 
tion be asked whether this phase or that of the 
special views held by those who accept the so-called 
„New Theology be consistent with the standards 
and spirit of Methodism, the answer may not be 
readily given—it will be a matter in which both 
the standard and the variation must be clearly 
defined ; but it seems to us that the history, genius, 
and dogma of Methodism agree in guaranteeing to 
thought its rightful freedom, and to individual 
thinkers the privilege of restating old truths in 
terms of new knowledge and enlarged faith. 


KEEPING IN LINE. 


2 marching, keeping in line is an elementary 

law; the man who gets out of line, except un- 
der orders, is promptly reprimanded. The whole 
of military discipline lies for the moment in keep- 
ing in line. Society is, for the most part, under no 
absolute authority. There are certain things which 
men cannot do without invoking serious conse- 
quences to themselves, but there is no law which 
compels a man to be active, efficient, and capable. 
A man may be the reverse of all these things and 
yet be as free from any external penalty as his 
next-door neighbor who is doing his work in life 
with the fidelity of a hero. There is an unwritten 
law, however, which commands every man to take 
care of that part of the great field which has been 
committed to him. Society has an immense bur- 
den to bear and an immense work to perform. Its 
strength is taxed to provide even inadequately 
for its helpless, its maimed, and its deformed. It 
has only begun to provide for these in a large, 
Christian way. In future years this burden will 
rest more and more heavily on its shoulders; under 
the inspiration of Christianity men are becoming 
more and more sensitive to the obligation which 
weakness and suffering impose, more and more 
ready to take up those cares which others are not 
able to bear. In this age the spirit of noblesse 
oblige compels every strong man to do his full 
share of work. To be out of line to-day is to 
break the fundamental law of society; a law which 
is unformulated, and to which no external penalties 
are attached, but which has, therefore, all the 
greater weight. There may have been a time in 
some more primitive age when a man could be 
slothful, neglectful, and inefficient, and injure only 
himself; but to-day, when the relations of men have 
become so intimate, so complicated, and so mani- 
fold, one man’s failure means widespread derange- 
ment and loss. Every inefficient or idle man is 
not only so much power thrown away, but an addi- 
tional burden imposed. To-day, as never before, 
society needs the most faithful work of all men 
who have any capacity for work. Drones and 
sluggards have no place in a social organization 
which has such heavy burdens laid upon it. To do 
one’s work with strength and conscience is to-day 
the first duty of all men who mean to prove them- 
selves worthy of the great opportunity and the sub- 
lime duty which we call life. 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


IN SLEEPY HOLLOW. 


“The Queens weather,” as every Englishman 
knows, is resplendent and inspiring, and for the Hud- 
son shores and shadows what but Irving weather could 
serve? I mean a day calm and bright, whose sun gives 
the hills grace and glory, and lends to the waters light 
and repose. On such a day as this, benignant as Ir. 
ving's face, and reposeful as the subtle quiet and charm 
of the work of his pen, I made a pious pilgrimage to 
the region he touched with his wand and forever trans- 
formed. Whatever Nature had left prosaic or unsug- 
gestive, his genius and fancy made perpetually fasci- 
nating. I know not what spot would sooner draw a pil- 
grim’s willing feet than the grave on the hillside, 
marked by the plain marble headstone which simply re- 
cords his name and the dates of his birth and death. I 
had an insight into that local indifference to famous men 
which is noted the world over, as I saluted an 
man sawing wood in a leisurely, Rip Van Winkle style, 
and asked him where Irving's grave was to be found. 
He was at work almost at the entrance to the Sleepy 
Hollow Cemetery, but he shook his head and declared 
he knew nothing about it. I could but fancy that the 
low music of the stream coming down the Sleepy 
Hollow had made him drowsy for ordinary facts. For 
aught I know he is always at work and never 
finishing that knotty stick, pausing occasionally to 
shake his white head as a fresh visitor asks for Irving’s 


grave. 
* * 
* 

As I made my way up the ascent I came to a lot 
with the name of Crane on the monument, and 1 thought 
of the hapless Ichabod, and wondered if he had found 
rest near him who made known his virtues and failings 
to readers on both sides of the sea. I passed the Ir- 
ving lot without having my attention attracted to it, but 
retraced my steps when told by a workman, busily re- 
cutting a name on a stone, that the place I sought was 
just at hand. A vigorous hedge, a leafy screen for 
the silent company within; four trees whose long and 
happy life had been spent in watching over the dead: 
the springtime verdure leaving little space for the pal 
lor of marble—in such a spot I found the “inn of a 
traveler on his way to Jerusalem.” Violets and dan- 
delions lent their color and sweetness, while a pine not 
far away uttered in its soft monotone the words the 
pines are always saying. From the stream in the Hol- 
low came tones which the waters love to prolong, a 
sudden fall of the water adding emphasis to the every- 
day voice which the glen knows so well. 

* * 
* 


Looking off toward the Hudson, the landscape is fair 
and large. There lie the hills which the living eye 
had rejoiced in, and who could refrain from imagining 
that in some sure way the dead still saw and felt the 
charm of the scenery? The river, lying between the 
town and the “ Delectable Mountains,” had just then 
no burden on its bosom. No rush of noisy steamer, no 
sluggish movement of vessel urged along by half-filled 
sails, no line of canal boats dropping down the river to 
mingle with stately craft of all nations, gave the river 
an air of hurry. It was a dreamy landscape upon 
which the sun poured a splendor which had in it a J uly 
vividness. If ever the dead were laid away in a fitting 
spot, here is the place, and the day summed up the ap- 
propriateness. The simple headstone, surrounded by 
slabs commemorative of members of Irving’s family 
ought to be its own defense against the mutilation a 
ited upon that it replaces. Maranders, who cloaked 
their larceny under the fine name of love for Irving’s 
memory, clipped away the monument first placed at 
his grave. Sunnyside, too, as the world knows, suffered 
from like inroads till the gates were closed against 
unidentified visitors. Vandalism is not an Americanism, 
as some would have us think, but the gentle man of 
letters, even though dead, has been subjected to 
indignities which rouse one’s indignation. If the whole 
nation had not done guard duty, little would be left of 
Mount Vernon ; and the shame of pilfering, disguised 
as a symbol of respect for work and worth, has to be 
associated with most of the places where our famous 


men are buried. 
* * 


* 

As I descended to the town and talked with one who 
had known Irving, though not in the author’s social 
circle, I was told that Irving’s brother, Ebenezer, was 
more popular than the Irving of whom the world knows 
most. The further criticism was made that Irving “ was 


* 
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making fun of his betters” when he wrote his jocose 
bistory of New York,and pictured those Dutch wor- 
thies whose puffiness and pipes are alike sure of immor- 
tality. Still, the fame of Irving was recognized by this 
townsman, who cheerfully acknowledged that “ Tarry- 
town never had a bigger funeral” than when the 
quiet grave in Sleepy Hollow Cemetery welcomed its 


guest. 

My guide pointed out with much animation the spot 
across the Hudson where André was executed. He 
had previously remarked upon the monument in Tarry- 
town which commemorates the spy’s capture. Nothing 
in Irving’s life had moved my guide to so much live- 
liness and interest as this reminiscence of the brilliant 
and unfortunate officer. To me, however, the contrast 
between Irving and André was the painful element in 
the day’s experience, except as it emphasized the great 
gulf between the sharp agony of the soldier and the 
long life which had in it so much sweetness and light. 
Both died by the Hudson, on either bank, but as one 
turns his eyes from the scene of André’s execution and 
looks at Sunnyside, with the spring beauty unfolding 
about it, the impression is deepened that in our bustling 
and prosaic and almost cruel civilization at least one 
calm and beautiful life had an ending which set upon 
it the seal of completeness and peace. 


THE CONVICT AND THE CHURCH. 


By AN Ex-PRISONER. 


HE Church can’t do much for the criminal 
f who hasn’t been caught. She can’t find him, 
usually, and when she finds him she can’t do much 
with him. A man who lives by crime needs some- 
thing more than talk to convince him that he ought 
to be honest and to enable him to live honestly; he 
needs, at all events, something more than the kind 
of talk that the Church can manage to give to him. 
But you see the situation is changed a good deal by 
a man’s arrest and imprisonment. In the first 
place, there is a change in the daily life and circum- 
stances of the man; and, in the second place, the 
Church receives a much ampler opportunity to take 
hold of the man and work over him. As a matter 
of fact, the opportunity is so complete and abun- 
dant that most intelligent men who come into secu- 
lar contact with convicts constantly wonder why the 
Church doesn’t do more for prisoners—more, that 
is, of the right kind. , 

I was a prisoner for something like three years, 
and I had a good deal better opportunity for the 
observation of the Church’s work, and of the results 
of the Church’s work, among criminals in prison 
than most prisoners and prison officials receive. As 
a criminal I never had any feeling in the matter. 
I didn’t trouble myself much about the Church, and 
I never supposed the Church troubled herself much 
about me. The average prisoner whom I knew 
recognized kindness readily enough, but the mem- 
ory of kindness, which is gratitude, he didn’t have 
much of ; so that I never knew a case where a man 
received any permanent moral good from the cod- 
dling system of treatment. I can mark the evolu- 
tion of my feeling toward the Church. It was, 
first, as I say, one of utter indifference. After- 
ward, when I learned to see things differently, I 
felt a good deal of bitterness toward the Church. 
I was bitter because I saw the magnificent opportu- 
nity that a prison offered for good work of the 
right kind, and noticed how imperfectly it was un- 
derstood and appreciated. And then I could per- 
ceive my own spiritual needs, and I felt, I suppose, 
very much like the man in Scripture who asked 
for bread and received a stone. I knew very well 
that the Church wasn’t giving to me the kind of 
spiritual food that I ought to have had, wasn't giv- 
ing to me, in fact, any spiritual food at all. There 
came another change in my feeling. I learned to 
understand that the Church didn’t understand me or 
the situation ; that the reason why the Church didu t 
do anything for me was because the Church didn't 
know how. Then I didn't feel so bitter. I said 
to myself, The man who does the preaching here 
Sundays isn’t fitted by study or training to handle 
justly the problem that is before him. He under- 
stands in a rough way that it is his duty to save 
souls, but he doesn’t know much about the souls. 
He is in the position of the physician who prescribes 
before diagnosing. I hope this is not flippant or 
irreverent. 

After I had reached this stage in the develop- 
ment of my feeling toward the Church, I grew to 
look upon the methods of the Church in the treat- 
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ment of prisoners with something that was not 
amusement and not scorn, but a sort of mixture 
of both. Perhaps I felt some of that mental and 
moral struggle and travail which precedes the new 
birth. I recognized two thinzs very clearly, ard 
those two facts I saw would have to be understood 
by anybody that succeeded in changing the crim- 
inal heart. First, I saw that conventional methods 
of epiritual appeal never reached and never could 
reach the soul of the criminal. Second. I saw that 
the representative of the Church would do little 

until he learned the attitude of the criminal 
toward the Church, until he learned what the crim- 
inal thought and felt about the Church and all her 
works. It isn’t an easy matter, of course, to get a 
candid opinion from a man who conceives it to be 
his wisest course to hold his tongue, especially an 
opinion on a matter to which the man has not given 
any intelligent and frank thought. And in the case 
of those men who have never thought anything 
about religion and the Church, and who couldn't 
formulate their opinions if they had any, it would 
be harder to get a story straight enough for a work- 
ing basis. But it always seemed to me that the 
trouble with most ministers was that they looked 
for a story of some kind as a working basis, when 
such a thing wasn’t necessary at all, and that they 
never really got down to first principles and worked 
from there up. that they never undertook any indi- 
vidual study of criminal character. 

The story of the Prodigal Son furnishes a good 
indication of the deficiencies of the methods adopted 
in presenting spiritual truths to the criminal mind. 
The pathos of the meeting between father and son 
is almost entirely lost as moral energy on the listen- 
ing prisoner. The typical criminal—the one who 
has been produced by environment and natural 
bent—can’t appreciate the moral application. All 
the tender memories and sweet sentiments supposed 
to be associated with the name of “ father” usu- 
ally do not exist among the men to whom the story 
is told.. The parental love is not there, and the 
real tragedy of the famous parable, as I used to see 
it, lay in the fact that the holy relations of the fam- 
ily, which are the inspiration of the story, are ab- 
sent in the case of the criminal. In other words, 
the prisoner might say: My father never fell on 
my neck and kissed me, and never would, because 
I never had that kind of a father, and, in fact, I 
never was very intimately acquainted with a 
father.” This, then, is what the missionary to 
criminals must understand: that the criminal is 
usually deficient in the moral experience on which 
emotional reform may be based, and that for him 
most spiritual beauty has no meaning, because it 
suggests nothing that he understands. The sorrows 
and suffering of the Christ, even. have for the crim- 
inal no practical meaning, shocking as this may 
seem to the orthodox mind, and it is idle to present 
to prisoners vivid pictures derived from the tragic 
records of the Bible, because it never oceurs to the 
criminal that these pictures have any lesson for 
him or any relation to his life. I know that I list- 
ened Sunday after Sunday to sermons of all kinds, 
dealing with every phase of moral life, and I don't 
remember ever experiencing the slightest compune 
tion or the slightest uneasiness of any sort. I was not 
particularly hardened, and not purposely indifferent. 
The sermons simply never touched me in a vital 
part. The fire from the ecclesiastical cannon went 
far over my head, and the harmless thunder and noise 
of attack afforded me, I dare say. a kind of amuse- 
ment. It was only amusement, however. and it 
continued to be simply amusement until from an- 
other source than the Church I received more am- 
ple spiritual light. If I have any appreciation 
to-day of the beauty of moral life and the signifi- 
cance of spiritual ideals, I never received it from 
the Church. By no sudden emotional shock, but 
by a gradual mental process, I learned to perceive 
the reasonableness of Christianity, and, proceeding 
from that point, I grew to understand the nobility 
of the Christian life as Jesas lived that life. And, 
looking back over my period of imprisonment, I 
see that the Church has failed to perform in the 
fullest measure its duty to the criminal, because it 
has not applied the methods that Christ gave the 
Church the example for. I speak as a prisoner, 
and in the old spirit of defiance and scorn which, 
happily, I no longer in reality retain. The Church 
has been to the criminal a preacher, and has not 
condescended to employ the methods of the teacher. 
„was sick and in prison, and ye visited me not, 
but ye stood afar off and prayed at me. Are not 
these the words that Christ will say from his judg- 
ment seat? And, making answer to the questions 
of the self-righteous, will he not point to the low- 
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browed, stunted criminal, and say, “Inasmuch as 
ye did it to the least of these” ? 

The criminal does not accept religion because he 
does not understand religion. The Church, in all 
my experience, never properly exercised the fune- 
tion of teacher, but confined itself to preaching It 
never viewed the criminal as a moral incompetent, 
and one, therefore, needing moral instruction. As 
such he ought to be viewed. It is told of Christ 
that he went about among the people, that he min- 
gled with publicans and sinners ; and it is recorded 
that he himself declared his mission to be with 
those who were scorned of the righteous, with mal- 
efactors and rogues of every kind. He came, not 
to save the righteous, but sinners. With what little 
fidelity to this theory are the plans of redemption 
of the Church to day laid out and carried on! The 
minister comes to the prison chapel and speaks for 
an hour, and if the souls of those to whom he has 
spoken are not saved it is the fault of the souls! 
There is no attempt at any communion of spirits, 
any identification of spiritual interests. The minis- 
ter is a person on whom the convict does not look 
with favor. The Church stands afar off and throws 
to the criminal the food of spiritual life. It falls at 
his feet. Usually he is indifferent ; he has witnessed 
the performance before many times, and be does 
not see anything irritating in it. He surveys the 
food calmly. Perhaps he doesn’t know what it is. 
He has no hunger, and he is not always able to 
understand what the Church means. He accepts 
the condition of things, because he has very little 
reason to dispose of, and he uses that up on other 
matters. “Hunger and thirst for righteousness.” 
That's what the Bible speaks of somewhere, and 
that’s what the Church conceives the convict ought 
to have. If he could have that he would be saved. 
The Church, therefore, drenches the criminal with 
the waters of ecclesiastical dissertation, and plays 
upon him the hose of spiritual exhortation. Never- 
theless, the criminal does not become thirsty for 
righteousness. You can’t make a man thirsty by 
pouring water over him; and you may throw food 
to a man, but it is another matter to induce him to 
eat it. In the nature of things, the criminal has 
no hunger or thirst for righteousness. Until this 
hunger and thirst is awakened, the Church’s ener- 
gies in supplying food to an imaginary appetite are 
wasted. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION FOR THE 
ADVANCEMENT OF SCIENCE. 
INDIANAPOLIS MEETING, AUGUST 20-26 
By WILLIAM H. Hate, Pu. D. 


HE thirty-nioth annual meeting of the Ameri- 

can Association for the Advancement of 
Science was held in the beautiful new capitol at 
Indianapolis, August 20-26. Professor George L. 
Goodale, of Harvard. President, in the chair, and 
was the fiftieth anniversary of the o ganization 
of the “Association of American Geologists 
and Naturalists,” out of which the present asso- 
ciation developed, and was the second meeting 
ever held at Indianapolis, the first having been in 
1871. 

Of the many and marked changes wrought within 
this period, I note especially the completion. at a 
cost of less than two million dollars, of one of the 
most beaatif:l and complete capitol buildings in 
this whole country; and the industrial revolution 
due to the use of natural gas for heating, manufact- 
uring, and to some extent for lighting. The excur- 
sion to the gas belt, with stops at N »blesville, 
Kokomo, Marion Muncie, and Anderson, was among 
the grandest object lessons ever presented to the 
Association.and was further empha-ized by visits to 
several of the large manufacturing establishments 
at Indianapolis, carried on by the use of natural 
gas, which is piped into the city from Nubles- 
ville 


The annual address was by the retiring President, 
Professor Mendenhall, formerly Presideat of Rose 
Polytechnic Institute at Terre Haute, now chief 
of the United States Coast Survey. The meeting 
here at this time was by hisinvitation. His subject 
was “Relation between Men of Science and the 
Public,” a theme which he handled in a thoroughly 
common-sense way. He believes in bringing science 
down from the stars, condemning the temper that 
would hold itself aloof from practical affairs, and 
commending the thorough utilization of all discov- 
eries which can be adapted to the profit or pleasure 
of mankind. 

All the vice-presidents, eight in number, came 
prepared with addresses to their respective sections 
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A paradoxical discovery was announced to the bio- 
logical section by Dr. C. S. Minot when he stated, 
as the result of long experiment, that the propor- 
tion of protoplasm to nucleus increases steadily 
from birth to maturity, so that, whereas protoplasm 
has heretofore been dubbed “the physical basis of 
life,” he thinks it may well be called “ the physical 
basis of advancing decrepitude.“ The importance 
of conducting biological investigations on a plane of 
more generalized research than the present tendency 
of the age to minute specialization was urged, not 
only by him, but by Professor Cleveland Abbé (Old 
Probe), in his vice-presidential address on Terres- 
trial Physics.” The study of the earth as a whole, 
constituting an almost new branch of science, which 
the Germans have named Geo-physics, he regards 
as the great desideratum, and he deplores the fact 
that, whereas America has hundreds of astronomi- 
cal observatories and chemeal and physical labora- 
tories, no institution exists for the study of the 
larger and profounder secrets of the globe. The 
study of geo-physics includes geognosy, or the study 
of the entire phenomena of the earth’s crust; 
vulcanology, or the study of the interior of the earth 
as related to heat and contraction ; seismology, or 
the study of earthquakes and the allied phenomena 
of faulting and mountain forming; gravitation 
phenomena and its variations, as related to latitude 
and altitude; the relations of the land and water 
areas; and, lastly, the total of knowledge comprised 
under meteorology. 

I have grouped these two sections—biology and 
physics—because of the identity of thought thus 
simultaneously and independently presented by their 
presiding officers, of the desirability, at this stage 
of scientific progress, of reversing the prevalent 
drift to minute specialization, or at least of combin- 
ing the scattered work of innumerable specialists in 
broader generalizations. The sections have this, 
too, in common, that they exceed all others in the 
number of papers presented. Biology is usually 
the fullest section, but this year, with the new 
ornithologieal club added to the botanical and 
entomological, much of the matter which would 
otherwise come before the section is disposed of in 
the clubs, so that while biology received forty-eight 
papers, physics, for the first time in the history of 
the Association, surpasses any other section in hav- 
ing had fifty-one papers. 

Part of this unusual interest in physics, as well 
as in the section of mechanical science and engineer- 
ing, is due to the excursion to Terre Haute, where 
four of the sections held their meeting on Friday 
at the Rose Polytechnic Institute. All exact 
sciences depend for their accuracy on good tools, 
and some of the apparatus exhibited attained a del- 
icacy never before approached, including a pre- 
cision screw eight feet in length, by Professor 
W. A. Rogers, who always leads the van in accurate 
machinery. Through most of its length this screw 
is correct within the eight thousandth of an inch. 
Professor Mendenhall exhibited some of the metric 
standards recently adopted by the International 
Congress, and remarked that two-thirds of the total 
amount of iridium in the world (already mined) 
was used in making the standarda distributed to all 
nations by this Congress. 

I must not leave biology without noting the ex- 
tremely valuable series of papers on Distribution 
of North American Plants which were assigned to 
the several authors, and include the distribution: 
„ Umbelliferz,” by John M. Coulter ; “ Hepaticx,” 
by Lucien M. Underwood ; “ Grasses,” by W. J. 
Beal; “ Cornacez,” by John M. Coulter; and the 
„General Distribution of North American Plants,“ 
by N. L. Britton. These will be published in full 
in the transactions of the Association, and another 
series of topics has been assigned to prominent 
botanists to present next year. 

The largest attendance of members has been in 
the chemical section, and many important papers 
have been read there. Professor Morley’s delicate 
investigation of the relative atomic weights of 
oxygen and hydrogen is generally accepted by the 
chemists as finally overthrowing the old theory of 
integral relationship between them. He finds that 
the value two to one, which the schoolboy learns is 
the ratio of hydrogen and oxygen in water, must 
be increased about one part in nine thousand, with 
a probable error not exceeding one in thirty thou- 
sand. Professor Morley is also continuing his 
researches on the velocity of light in a magnetic 
field, which the Association subsidized last year, 
and again this year, by annual appropriations of 
$250. He deals with almost inconceivably minute 
differences in velocity, finding that rays of light 
under the influence of the magnet are accelerated 
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seven parts in a thousand million, an increment 80 
small as hardly to exceed three thousand feet in the 
whole journey from sun to earth. 

It was a foregone conclusion that the presidency 
of the Association for next year should go to the 
chemists, partly to quell the disposition to follow 
the recent example of the geologists and form a 
separate organization, or at least to make sure that 
the society, if formed, would harmonize and frater- 
nize with the general Association. The choice fell 
upon Professor Albert B. Prescott, of Ann Arbor, 
and was made by the nominating committee on 
Tuesday evening. The spontaneity of the nomina- 
tion may be seen in the fact that on meeting him at 
the hotel early Tuesday morning, I hailed him with 
„J congratulate you, Mr. President.“ On what?” 
he replied ; and he was not fully convinced of his 
nomination, apparently, till I showed him the 
morning paper containing an account of it. “ Well,” 
he said, “ I'm glad it is a chemist.” 

Much might be said, did space suffice, of the 
papers, in sections of biology and anthropology, on 
the theory of evolution. First among recent liter- 
ature on this question stands Dr. Frank Baker’s 
vice-presidential address to the section of anthro- 
pology on “The Ascent of Man.” Every action, 
he says, leaves a permanent record in the organism, 
and when actions graduate into habits, and habits 
become continuous from generation to generation, 
modifications of structure are permanent and nota- 
ble. The human body abounds in indications of 
the pathway by which humanity has climbed from 
darkness into light, from bestiality into civilization 
—relics of countless ages of struggle, often fierce, 
bloody, and pitiless. The more striking ones are 
those connected with the modifications of the limbs, 
with the erect position, and the segmentation of the 
body. He then proceeds to consider these three 
classes of modification in detail, showing how struct- 
ure has become modified in the change of posture 
from quadrupedal to erect, with attendant develop- 
ment of certain sets of organs and progressive 
atrophy of others, leaving vestigial structures no 
longer useful, but telling plainly the history of the 
development of man. The development of the hu- 
man hand from an organ of locomotion, and after- 
wards of prehension, to become the complex tool it 
now is; that of the brain and correlated changes of 
structure, and that of the abdominal viscera, were 
carefully studied. Dr. Baker's grouping of facts 
and theories embodies the result of latest researches, 
and could not have been made till very recently. 
As a logical demonstration of evolution it Ali 
not have been possible in any previous year. 

The other addresses of vice-presidents were on 
“Recent Theories of Geometrical Isomerism,“ by 
Professor R. B. Warder, of Washington; The 
Standard of Living in America,” by Professor J. R. 
Dodge, of Washington; “ Mechanical Tests of Lu- 
bricants,” by Professor James E. Denton, of Hobo- 
ken; The Variable Stars, by Professor Seth C. 
Chandler, of Cambridge; “Relations to Each 
Other of the State and National Geological Sur- 
veys, by Professor John C. Branner, of Little 
Rock 


The next meeting will be held at Washington in 
August, 1891. A large number of members reside 
there, and the attendance from Washington is 
always large, numbering thirty at the present meet- 
ing, which exceeds the entire attendance from any 
one State except Ohio and Indiana. As the most 
attractive point for Westerners, and very accessible 
to the East, a large attendance should be assured. 
It is remarkable that New England has been so 
long abandoned, no meeting having been held there 
since the Boston meeting of 1880, though the home 
of the Association is at Salem, Mass., where the 
museum is kept. 

The attendance at Indianapolis was only 364, 
being the smallest but one since the meeting at Min- 
neapolis in 1883. As a rule, the further West the 
meetings are held the smaller the attendance. Ap- 
prehension of delay by strikes and of hot weather 
also reduced the attendance. The weather, how- 
ever, proved unexpectedly cool and comfortable. 
As Abbé was with us all the while, the conundrum 
of the hour is, “ Was the weather due to his pres- 
ence here or to his absence from the signal service 
office at Washington?” 

Scientifically and socially this meeting was a 
success, notwithstanding the small attendance. If 
the citizens of the gas belt shall heed the caution 


of President Goodale, in closing his address to them 
Saturday evening, to economize their natural gas, 
the meeting will return to the Hoosiers, who have 
so liberally entertained us many times, the value 
of money expended by the local committee. 
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By EpaaR Mayvyew Baoon. 


re third hottest city in the world—that is 
what Kingston is sometimes called, and there 
are very many people who class it with some of the 
dreaded South American fever nests, where those 
who are not to the manner born usually suecumb 
to the power of a vertical sun. 

The fact is that either a very wrong impression 
has been created by such estimates as those of Trol- 
lope and others who have followed him during the 
last forty years, or else the world’s capacity to pro- 
vide hot places has been hugely overestimated, for 
certainly a large and contented foreign popula- 
tion make Kingston their temporary habitat, and, 
with a little attention to the commonest hygienic 
* are not only able to exist, but to be comfort- 
able. 

Another false impression given is that the streets 
are all bad; and a third, that the rainy season is 
apt to overtake the unsuspecting Northern foreigner 
with diluvian intensity, and make the Jamaican 
metropolis a repetition of Venice. 

Although the rainy season has already com- 
menced, according to popular belief, I am looking 
out this morning on one of the most faultlessly blue 
skies I have ever seen. The fact is that Kingston 
may have sixty showers in the course of a twelve- 
month, a large percentage of the annual rainfall 
having been known to occur in a very few hours. 
While the showers last, owing to the backing of 
high hills which the city has, the flood descends as 
soon as the rains fall, and the immediate and pleas- 
ant result is that the drains and gutters are thue 
flushed, to the preservation of health and the con- 
servation of comfort. 

Indeed, a wise and careful Providence has sent 
three agents to purify this old city and make it 
comfortably habitable; these are the rains, the 
Doctor, and John Crow. By the Doctor the 
Jamaican means the breeze that pays a morning 
and an evening visit, laden with comfort and life. 
John Crow is the first being to attract the attention 
of the tourist, even before he falls into the clutches 
of those fiends, the cabmen, at the wharf. John 
has a leisurely, familiar way with him. If life is 
worth living, it is at least not worth hurrying for, 
in his estimation. Black of coat, ragged of wing, 
red as to head, and heavy in flight, besides being 
misnamed “ vulture,” poor John Crow is protected 
by law as a useful scavenger. Sometimes people 
call him the street-cleaner. He is a member of the 
buzzard connection, but with a lurid head and ruff 
of feathers encircling his bare neck that suggest 
the vulture. No one, so far as I know, has taken 
the census of the John Crow tribe, but it is safe to 
assume that their number reaches far into the 
thousands. It is almost impossible to look upward 
without seeing several of them at once; they come 
down within a few feet of one, if there is any in- 
ducement offered, and roost in the trees about a 
house at night, or do their dreaming upon your 
fence or ridge-pole. 

At first the Northerner receives a multitude of 
impressions that clamor to be assorted and classi- 
fied. He is amused, interested, perhaps disgusted 
with the extortionate cabman who sees in every 
stranger a possible victim. But if the new-comer 
falls, as I did, into such hands as those of Old Joe, 
his wounded feelings are speedily soothed and his 
mind set at rest. ‘There are servants and servants 
in Kingston as elsewhere. Among servants, Old 
Joe stands pre-eminent. His kind, wrinkled face 
is wreathed in a perpetual smile. His aged hands 
are clasped and unclasped as he bows slightly over 
them while he talks. There is comfort in his at- 
tention at the table, and consolation to the home- 
sick, all-alone traveler in the way he enters your 
room after the boots in the morning, and “hopes 
Maastah is well this maanin’.” I have not heard 
the broad “a” of the local dialect sound so music- 
ally in any one’s mouth. 

Do you imagine Joe is a myth? For a truth T 
wish at myths of the better kind were as real and 
true. No one has given me more of a comforting 
faith in humanity for many and many a day than 
this kind old ignorant brown man. Did he not 
see that A was lonely and try to amuse him; that 
B was curious and grateful for enlightenment on 
many points, and that poor P (having imprudently 
challenged the midday sun in heavy clothing and 
black hat) had caught a fever and needed nursing ? 
Day after day, when the patient in his weakness 
and loneliness was calling for the absent wife, the 
faithful old servitor found time from his multiform 
duties to wait on and watch him. Night after 
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night did he not sleep within call on the floor of 
the piazza at the threshold of the sick-room ? 

When you come to Jamaica you must find Joe. 

There is constant variety and surprise in the 
negro character. There was John Williams, for 
instance, whose cheerful salutation, “ I come, sah! 
was as enlivening as his smile. But, in the lan- 
guage of one of his companions, John Williams 
“done a crime, sah,“ and we saw him no more. 
His last “I gone was prophetic. We missed the 
cheerful, ingenuous chatter and barbarous dialect 
with which he regaled us as he sat, or rather re- 
clined, on the floor, with his bundle of papers be- 
side him. 

Kingston in itself is a city of moderate attrac- 
tions to one who is accustomed to tropical ways 
and growths. Of course the Northerner who comes 
here first cannot fail to be interested in the vegeta- 
tion, many fruit trees showing their heads over the 
houses, and the palm towering everywhere with its 
long, branch-like leaves incessantly moving. He 
must be interested in buildings very different from 
anything he has seen before, and manners and cus- 
toms so strikingly novel. The women working the 
streets with hoe or shovel; the lazy negro messen- 
gers, bearing whatever burdens they may have on 
their heads; the black policeman, the pretty creole 
girl, the wrinkled vender of fruit or sweets, who are 
lingering in the cool, distinct shadow which some 
porch paints on the white, glaring street—all ap- 
peal to us as types of an unfamiliar life. 

Yonder comes a brown soldier with turban, tight 
jacket, and Zouave rigging aft. Near him is a 
coolie woman, who is gorgeously appareled, her 
small head decorated with gaudy kerchief and 
ornaments of silver, her lithe body wrapped in parti- 
colored garments, broad bracelets of silver and ank- 
lets of the same upon her bare arms and brown 
ankles. 

Then one listens with interest to the various street 
cries, each one ending with “ gwine by; which is 
doubtless a reminder that all things in this world 
are but transitory after all. If I were a clergyman, 
I think I could preach quite a sermon on “ gwine 
by. Or what a splendid chance for the temperance 
lecturer to take his text from the call that roused 
me this morning—* Wi’ pi’, chapai pi, whisky bot! 
gwi' by.“ Could you guess that, when translated, 
this means—* Wine pint, champagne pint, whisky 
bottle; going by,” and that the enigma is uttered 
by a woman whose business is the collecting of bot- 
tles? The temperance worker would find a broad 
field, though perhaps not a successful one, in Ja- 
maica, the land of rum. 

Hoping to find something especially characteristic, 
a small party visited the Roman Catholic church 
one evening when the bishop was announced to 
preach. The auditorium was well filled, for, though 
Jamaica is not a Catholic country. there are a num- 
ber of that sect. The cathedral is rather a fine 
one, and the altar, rich with color and brilliant with 
the light of many candles, made a fine background 
for the acolytes in scarlet and white, or the priests 
decked in the emblems of clerical rank. After con- 
siderable preliminary exercises, which the uniniti- 
ated stranger could not be expected to understand, 
and an antiphony which was more attractive, pres- 
ently there was a great swinging of censers, and his 
grace the bishop appeared, two pages holding the 
hem of his garment. 

Soon followed the surprise of the evening: a 
plain, practical, common-sense talk, worded so that 
the humblest of his hearers could understand it, and 
full of a most tolerant spirit. In the course of it, 
while dwelling upon those virtues—especially char- 
ity—which the preacher believed to be pre-emi- 
nently characteristic of the Catholie Church, he 
distinctly stated that he did not know how far they 
were carried out in other churches, and said that 
the idea of being angry with another because of 
difference of belief was irrational and wicked. 
This so delighted our unregenerate souls that we 
afterward feit sincere pity for the old man when we 
saw the solemn pages add vestment after vestment 
to those which already adorned his portly form as 
he kneeled before the altar, and swing a ceneer pot 
(which A. flippantly alluded to as a charcoal stove) 
in front of him. Considering that the evening was 
of such a complexion that a skeleton might have 
been thankful for his untrammeled estate, this 
treatment of the good bishop seemed to be unnec- 
essarily severe. 

In making a tour of the city’s buildings and 
points of interest, one is attracted sooner or later 
to the museum and library, the latter containing at 
present about twelve thousand volumes, among- 
which are a number of rare old books and pam 
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hlets upon the history, geography, natural history, 
tany. etc., etc., of Jamaica. Jamaicaana is not 
a pretty-looking word, but that is what I mean. 
The library is rich in that sort of thing, and the 
obliging custodians of these treasures are very 
ready to assist the delver after old records. And 
what a field is here presented! We go back to the 
days of Spanish rule, of piratie atrocity, of Eng- 
lish occupancy, and of slave insurrection. Penn 
and Venables, Morgan, the greatest pirate that 
ever lived, and the great earthquake that destroyed 
Port Royal in a moment, all seem to be brought to 
our very time. 

Down in the museum is a gruesome relic that 
was dug up nearly a generation ago. It is a cage of 
strap iron, so constructed as to fit the human body, 
with bands around the neck, breast, and loins, bars 
and stirrups for the legs and feet (the last having 
sharp spikes to press into the soles of the occu- 
pant s feet), and a ring at the top of the structure 
to suspend it by. This awful instrument of a 
fiendish tyranny contained, when exhamed, the 
bones of a woman, who had without doubt thus 
satisfied the malice of an enemy, or, more likely 
still,the barbarous passion of a master to whom 
the life of a slave was a thing of less value than 
that of his dog. 

Of one thing we may be very certain—Kingston 
present is a vast improvement on Kingston past. 
May the future prove as marked an advance! 


IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


By StepHen Henry THArYer. 
QO" deep the mighty refuge greeting me 

In these vast wouds and mountain fastnesses, 
Apart from men, from the rude strain and stress ; 
Where echoes, voiceless, wander far and free, 
Wild as the wildness of the murmurous sea. 
Dull mortals with dull mortals plod and press 
In th’ clamorous city ; who, I ween, shall guess 
Whate’er, alas ! the paltry end shall be ? 
Bat here, in these benigner altitudes, 
The freed soul, with a prophet’s vision, shares, 
Unveiled, the virgin heart of Nature ; lives 
In fellowship with its undaunted moods ; 
Dreams its rapt dreams, and, in its spirit, dares 
Defy the world, that takes, but grudging gives. 


Camp LORRAINE, ) 
Upper SARANAC LAKE. | 
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AN UNPUBLISHED PORTRAIT OF 
CARLYLE. 


By Frances A. HuMpHREY. 


N all published portraits of Thomas Carlyle we 
see the melancholy dyspeptic; but in this now 
before me, we get a glimpse of another Carlyle, or 
rather of another side of him, not so familiar to 
the public. 

Here he forms one of a group; the others are 
Dr. John Carlyle, his brother and the translator of 
Dante; Mary Aitkin, now Mrs. Alexander Carlyle ; 
and Provost Swan of Kirkealdy, the only surviving 
pupil of Carlyle in that town, and his lifelong 
friend. They are seated on the steps of the pillared 
portico of Provost Swan's residence. 

The whole group wear an air of jollity. Provost 
Swan's tall silk hat inclines jauntily to one side; 
his comfortable countenance and rotund figure bear 
testimony to the fact that the world has gone very 
well with him. By his brother's side sits Dr. John, 
over the “ broad Atlantic of whose countenance,” 
with its protruding under lip, a faint smile is 
breaking ; while Mary Aitkin, if she were not in a 
picture, would laugh outright the next moment. 

In Sartor’s eye there lurks what a Scotsman 
would call a pawky” gleam; he has evidently 
just given utterance to some witticism, and is in 
high good-humor; he looks content, even happy. 
This is the Carlyle known to his family and trusted 
friends; the Carlyle whom Jenny Welsh, despite 
those exaggerated feminine letters, devotedly loved 
and believed in. The rugged face is softened, and 
in it we catch a glimpse of his real goodness and 
tenderness of heart. 

He wears the historic long light overcoat, and a 
broad-brimmed hat like, or perhaps the very one 
which to-day hangs in his birth-chamber at Eccle- 
fechan. From a long-shanked clay pipe he is taking 
what may be called a dry smoke; every cord and 
muscle of the long, bony, attenuated hand grasping 
the pipe is distinctly seen. 

The photograph is large, and the features of each 
individual are remarkably clear. The girlish face 
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of Mary Aitkin contrasts tly with those of 
the three graybeards. _— 

Of all the portraits of Carlyle I have ever seen, 
none has ever interested me as this does—not even 
the famous painting by Herkomer in the National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh. The whole group 
is instinct with life; it has none of the stiffness of 
the ordinary photograph; we think, as we look at 
it, that the artist must have come upon them un- 
awares, without previous appointment, and at a 
happy moment. They might be sitting out in pleas- 
ant talk one of their own long-lingering beautiful 
Scotch twilights. The position of each is suggest- 
ive; Mary Aitkin, seated a step lower down, leans 
against her uncle's shoulder. 

Ah, no! this is not the Carlyle of the popular 
imagination who so fascinated, even terrified, the 
children wherever he went. It is said that at 
Auchtertool, in the near neighborhood of Kirk- 
ealdy, the home of the Rev. Walter Welsh, where 
Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle frequently visited, the school 
children were so completely fascinated by the tall 
figure clad in the historic dressing-gown, which was 
seen almost daily pacing to and fro in the manse 
grounds upon which the schoolroom windows looked, 
that the master was frequently obliged to lower the 
blinds. 

In Hyde Park the children were often so demon- 
strative as to cause him great annoyance; Ruskin 
called public attention to the fact, but Carlyle re- 
sented his interference. Not long after, Provost 
Swan visited Carlyle at London, and while there 
Raskin came in one evening to make his peace. 
The two, host and guest, finally settled down to a 
conversation the most extraordinary the excellent 
Provost had ever listened to—the lucky man! It 
was concerning the American war. 

Mr. Ruskin and Provost Swan left Cheyne Row 
together, and Ruskin tock his companion the length 
of Victoria Bridge in his brougham. The good 
Presbyterian improved the opportunity to ask Rus- 
kin what he thought of Carlyle’s religion. 

“He believes in the justice of God,” said Rus- 
kin; “ but,” after a pause, that is a cold creed.” 

Carlyle often visited Provost Swan at Kirkealdy. 
It was on one of these occasions that he went intoa 
publie school, and, after listening to the singing of 
the children, asked that they might sing him one of 
the songs of Burns; to his indignant surprise, they 
had been taught none. 

As a teacher Carlyle was not so severe in his 
discipline as Edward Irving. When Mrs. Oliphant 
was in Kirkealdy gathering material for her life of 
the latter, she asked some one if Irving did not 
leave his mark on his pupils. Les.“ was the 
prompt reply; “his scholars were always known 
when they went into the sea by the marks on their 
backs!” Mrs. Oliphant did not enrich her biog- 
raphy with this anecdote. 

On one occasion Carlyle met at an evening party 
an old pupil, who, after the ordinary greetings, re- 
marked jocularly on Carlyle's former severity to 
himself. Lou probably got no more than you 
deserved,” was the brusque reply, as the sage, de- 
clining further converse, turned his back upon his 
former pupil and walked off. 

Carlyle’s schoolroom on Hill Street now houses 
the Working Lads’ Institute, the members of which 
have the use of a library, and are taught drawing, 
music, writing, etc., for a nominal fee; the school- 
yard is roofed in for a gymnasium, in which both 
the boys and the girls of the Board Schools exercise. 

There are two local caricatures of Carlyle and 
Provost Swan. In the earlier, dated at “The 
Burgh School, 1816.“ Carlyle is pictured flogging 
the youthful Swan; underneath is the following 
from the Latter-Day Pamphlets :” Mark it, my 
incorrigible young friend, I mean to lay leather on 
the back of you, and will teach you, after the manner 
of the gods, that this is not a world for idlers.” 

In the other, “St. Brycedale, 1874,” the two 
elderly men are drinking a “right guid willie- 
waught for auld lang syne, and the motto is from 
the same source as the former: “In times when 
men love wisdom, the old man will ever be venerable 
and be venerated, and reckoned noble. 

That is a curious anecdote, illustrative of the 
impression made by Carlyle on the common people, 
who knew him only as a “ writin’ buidy, and a very 
disagreeable and overbearing “ writin’ buidy” at 
that, of how when the successor of the Rev. Walter 
Welsh proposed to preach a sermon upon John the 
Baptist, taking Carlyle as an illustration of his 
theme, a parishioner objected on the ground that, 
if he did so, the body of, the people would form a 
conception of the Baptist quite unlike their former 
one. 
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During his frequent stays at Auchtertool, Car- 

lyle, I believe, never but once attended church. 
On that occasion, having seated himself in the 
minister's pew, close by the pulpit, he turned him 
about and stared at the congregation during the 
whole of the service. Any one who has witnessed 
the extreme sobriety and reverence of a Scotch 
rural congregation can readily understand the im- 
pression such conduct must have made; it is not 
surprising that many of them thought him capable 
of the darkest deeds. 
This Carlyle group will be published, doubtless, 
some day, as it is of great biographic interest, not 
only from the persons composing it, but also from 
the place where it was taken. The time of his 
sojourn at Kirkealdy was a critical period in Car- 
lyle’s life, as he himself has told us. And it was 
there that his lifelong friendship with Edward 
Irving began. 

The visitor to this ancient Langtown of Fife 
may traverse the mile-long stretch of broad red 
sea sands where these two so often walked and 
communed together. Hard by, fronting the Firth 
of Forth, still stands the “biggish, simple house 
where Irving lived, to which he cheerily welcomed 
Carlyle in Annandale phrase, Upon all these you 
have will and waygate, and where the latter slept 
so peacefully to the ‘humming and lullabying” of 
the surf. 


A VILLAGE HOME. 
By ELLA Ropman CHURCH. 
. ( choice, you see, lies between this, a 


vicious little flat in a wretched neighbor- 


hood, and the third-story back room of a third-rate 
boarding-house. In any case, the sooner our pres- 
ent riotous style of living is ended the better.” 

“And you don’t mind trying the experiment 
of housekeeping, then, in this wretched little 
box ?” 

“No,” laughed his companion, “I glory in the 
opportunity. The house is not pretty, I admit— 
but it is new, which I consider a great advantage, 
and the price is low. Besides, we can make it 
beautiful by degrees. Then, too, Fletcher is so 
near the city for you, and so convenient by trains.” 

“Tt is easy to get away from,” was the smiling 
reply; “but, Ethel, you are the one to decide on 
the home nest; and if, after our blood-curdling 
tour among flats and boarding-houses, you consider 
this the most rational and comfort-promising place 
for at least a year’s abode, I am ready to try the 
experiment.“ 

The girlish-looking bride of three months’ 
standing had a large amount of common sense in 
that pretty head of hers; and in a very short space 
A time she had conveyed her six feet of lord and 
master to the owner of the house, paid three 
months’ rent in advance, and returned triumphantly 
to the city with the key of the front door in her 
possession. 

The man who built the house, and who had 
rented it with so little trouble, stood and looked 
after them. If they had haggled about the rent, 
his estimation of them would have been higher ; as 
it was, he expected them to get tired of their bar- 
gain in less than a month. 

But Mr. and Mrs. Lacy did nothing of the kind. 
Mrs. Lacy, at least, went to stay; and before 
parting with their obstinate-looking landlord, 
Samuel Spicer by name, she had perfected an 
arrangement by which, after three months’ trial, 
they were to purchase the property if they cared to 
own it, at a stipulated price. 

That the house was ugly there was no manner of 
doubt; but Samuel, who had done most of the work 
on it himself, considered that it answered admi- 
rably every necessity of living. He had always 
been accustomed to contracted doors and windows, 
white paint thinly laid on, and small, mean rooms ; 
while the neat and even shape of a box as the con- 
tour of a dwelling was the one style of which he 
approved. It was easy to build, and, as an addi- 
tional recommendation, “ you knew just what you 
had.” 

But young Mrs. Gilbert Lacy liked to have 
something left to the imagination in this particular 
as well as in others, and her private sentiments in 
regard to Mr. Spicer’s gifts as an architect would 
scarcely bear divulging. For the first few days 
after her arrival she was constantly discovering 
fresh irritations in the plan of her residence; and 
the steep staircase, that seemed to be rushing from 
the top step on a break-neck race to meet the front 
door, called forth some of her most lively com- 
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ments. But she laughed as well as scolded; and 
as she sang continually over the work of getting in 
order, there was very little prospect of future 
wretchedness. 

Not so much, in fact, as Mr. Spicer could have 
desired, for, by keeping a jealous eye on the out- 
ward and inward improvements, he had quite 
persuaded himself that his ugly little house was an 
architectural gem of the first water, and that, 
owing to his great simplicity of character, he had 
been persuaded to part with it for a sum greatly 
unequal to its value; the sum having been one of 
his own naming, and appearing so large at the time 
as to convince him that the young couple didn’t 
know what to do with their money. 

After a Southern wedding tour in February, Mr. 
Lacy had taken his bride to a fashionable city 
boarding-house, which was pleasant and luxurious, 
but not at all the home for a young lawyer who 
had his own way to make, and whose wife’s modest 
portion was just sufficient to buy the little village 
house and furnish it. Mrs. Lacy was an orphan, 
and had been living with an aunt in a distant inland 
town, where Gilbert Lacy met and fell in love with 
her the previous summer. Aunt Roberta had no 
personal objection whatever to the very good-look- 
ing and prepossessing young gentleman who, as a 
matter of course, deliberately proceeded to rob her 
of her niece and companion as soon as he had the 
chance; and, deciding that other objections were 
purely selfish, she ended by giving the young 
couple her blessing, with the addition of such 
articles of personal property as she could con- 
veniently part with. 

Among these gifts was Mitylene. 

Not that Mitylene Blake, a highly respectable 
female on the shady side of fifty, had ever been, in 
any sense of the word, a chattel; but Miss Bor- 
man really had a sort of hold upon her, as first 
discoverer of her excellencies, which gave some right 
in the disposal of her. 

Mitylene’s manner, perhaps, was not attractive, 
but her virtues were solid ones; yet so “straight 
up and down,” not to say rigid, were her aspect 
and attire that Mr. Lacy found himeelf referring 
to her, in the privacy of his own thoughts and in 
converse with his wife, as “the Mummy.” Ethel 
soon discovered that she had been in a state of 
repression all her life—never having had the sur- 
roundings her nature demanded ; but now, on this 
little village farm, she was blossoming out, as it 
were, shyly but surely, like a forgotten century 
plant. 

We are approaching the farm by degrees. 

The great business at first was to get furnished 
and settled ; and to do this on next to nothing re- 
quired some study. Especially as the master spirit 
did not take kindly to a general atmosphere, sacred 
to small cottages, of cheap muslin and showy rib- 
bons ; but she did not object to home-made articles 
when they were good ones, and she and Mitylene, 
with the help of a handy man in the neighbor- 
hood, constructed a parlor divan or couch that was 
luxurious in appearance, yet not too good for 
human nature’s daily food. 

It was made of a spring cot, with half a foot or 
so sawn off the legs to make it low enough ; a 
small husk mattress was laid over the springs, and 
the whole neatly covered with satin sheeting in pea- 
cock blue. The three square pillows at the back 
had velours squares in gay colors on the upper side, 
and a band of the same headed the valance around 
the couch. It was really a handsome article of 
furniture at a cost of a few dollars; and as the 
little parlor was a bright, sunny room, peacock 
blue and olive were chosen for the prevailing colors. 

The floor was stained, after various rubbings with 
sand-paper and stoppings of cracks with putty— 
Mitylene coming out grandly on these occasions— 
and a Kensington art square in peacock blue and 
olive, brightened in the bordering with some pink 
daisies, covered a good portion of it. Two corner- 
chairs were made of pine by the carpenter, and 
comfortably upholstered to match the couch; an 
ebonized rocker was made gay with all sorts of 
coloring ; a large arm-chair was covered with some 
Oriental-looking striped stuff that had been pieked 
up at a bargain; a pretty little upholstered table, 
made by the same carpenter, was covered with blue 
velveteen, and trimmed with fringe in blue and 
olive and gold; there were light chairs and foot- 
stools, the latter made of salt-boxes; there was a 
rich-looking mirror in an ebonized frame (origi- 
nally of shabby gilt at a second-hand furniture 
dealer’s) draped on either side with inexpensive 
scarfs ; there were, in short, a great many things 
which one would scarcely expect to see. 
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But the great triumph of all was in the over- 
mantel—and under-mantel, too, one might say, as 
Mr. Spicer’s attempt in that line was open oily to 
reprobation—the work again of the carpenter, who 
did the numerous shelves very nicely, and made 
them a good imitation of greenish oak; all the 
wood in the room was also painted of this hue. 
The walls had a pretty paper of blue-gray, with a 
frieze of blue, olive, and old pink. 

The window curtains were evolved principally 
from Mrs. Lacy’s fertile brain. They were of a 
good quality of unbleached muslin, which has more 
durable qualities than cheese-cloth ; and on this was 
painted, at regular intervals, golden rings. The 
work was done with gold paint, and paper rings 
were used in place of stencil plates. Hung from 
ebonized poles, and looped back with gilt links, 
these curtains were both unique and handsome. 

There were pictures and etchings and brackets 
and candlesticks and books—the bride’s wedding 
gifts—that helped to make the room a very attract- 
ive one; and,as a last touch, two plain window- 
boxes were fastened outside and filled with simple 
plants that bravely did their duty in the way of 
climbing and trailing and bursting into riotous 
bloom. The window-boxes seemed to make Mr. 
Spicer fidgety, and he declared that there wouldn't 
be a dry board left on the house. 

But worse than this was to be done. The nar- 
row door between the parlor and dining-room was 
taken off its hinges and put on the retired list in 
the cellar; while a portitre of peacock-blue canton 
flannel was skillfully draped some distance on either 
side of the opening—thus giving a look of space 
that was quite lacking in the door. The dining- 
room side of this portitre was in old gold, as that 
and dull red were the prevailing hues where sun- 
shine was not plentiful. 

There was not much in the dining-room as yet; 
only a table and chairs of ash, with a cover for the 
former of dull-red canton flannel, and a border in 
old gold; a lounge in prospective, an ingenious 
buffet, once an old table, but now fitted up with 
a small “ over-mantel” above and curtains below 
the combined production of Mrs. Lacy and the car- 
penter—quite an imposing work of art; the floor 
covered with red matting for a breadth from the 
wall, and in the center a cheap remnant of ingrain 
carpet of small pattern and good shades of red and 
gold and olive. There were red shades to the win- 
dows, aad the walls were a golden buff. 

The table arrangements—Aunt Roberta's spe- 
cial present—were very pretty; a set of plated 
ware exactly like old-fashioned silver, “ real“ spoons 
and forks, some dainty china and glassware, and 
particularly nice napery. Altogether, the little 
dining-room, when the table was laid, looked dainty 
and inviting ; and a small receptacle, at least, filled 
with flowers or ornamental leaves was never lack- 
ing as a central point. At breakfast time, in their 
season of bloom, this decoration was always of 
morning-glories. 

There was not much to be done with the narrow 
strip of waste land which Mr. Spicer called “ the 
entry ;” but the house mistress speedily intercepted 
its length by erecting a screen across the end of the 
staircase. This screen was made, as so many 
others have been made, of a pine frame ebonized ; 
coarse, unbleached muslin was then stretched 
tightly on this frame, and olive-colored canton flan- 
nel on both sides of the muslin. It was finished 
with worsted fringe at the bottom, and brass-headed 
nails all round. The floor of the hall was covered 
with red matting; and an ebonized hat-rack hung 
on the wall. There were also little brackets here 
and there on which stood glasses filled with wan- 
dering jew, gracefully drooping and climbing. This 
lent an air of life and brightness. 

The second floor was of the same size as the 
lower one; and the small back and front rooms, 
with a still more tiny one over the entry that served 
as closet, were appropriated to the use of the mas- 
ter and mistress. Both were furnished with a 
cheap but very pretty cretonne in pink roses and 
buds onacream-colored ground. Ethel treated her- 
self to yards upon yards of this cretonne, for she 
had always wanted it without being able to get it, 
and now she did not scruple to put it wherever it 
could possibly go. Besides the windows and man- 
tel shelf, she draped the head of the bed with it; 
and a packing-box lounge and a fat old easy chair 
were clothed in the most liberal fashion. 

Mitylene gasped in speechless admiration when 
the bedroom and sitting-room were pronounced fin- 
ished ; and Mr. Lacy declared that they looked like 
a bower of roses. His writing-desk and his wife’s 
work-basket were in their respective windows, and 
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it seemed now as if the inmates of Mr. Spicer’s 
ugly little house were in a condition to begin living. 
II. 


Two busy weeks had flown, and it was now the 
middle of May. The half-acre or so of land at- 
tached to the cottage did not look as though it had 
ever been very productive, and a few scattered fruit 
trees were in the same condition. That was no 
reason, however, why both should not be roused to 
their duty, and little Mrs. Lacy had very decided 
ideas of her own on the subject. 

She purposed planting most of the land with peas 
and celery, as both were such popular vegetables that 
she was sure of a market for them, and the trouble 
would be far less than in trying a variety of things. 
There was a little fund on hand for the necessary 
expenses, and the only real lion in the way was Mr. 
Lacy. He looked so incredulous when his wife 
told him that she was going to plant peas all over, 
every week, until it was time to plant celery, to— 
try an experiment; but he finally compromised on 
the distinct understanding that she was to under- 
take no hard work. He had a vague idea that 
men and boys with strong yearnings for horticult- 
ural pursuits were to be had for the asking; but 
Mrs. Lacy and Mitylene knew better. 

Ethel had read some agricultural works, and was 
quite persuaded that the legendary crock of gold 
was to be found in their plot by turning up the soil 
sufficiently, while her rather grim-looking hand- 
maiden had many valuable suggestions to offer. The 
man who was finally prevailed upon to do the plowing 
for a liberal consideration assured them cheerfully 
that it was too late to make a garden; but Mrs. 
Lacy pursued the even tenor of her way. 

With the assistance of Miss Blake, who entered 
heartily into the scheme, and the occasional help of 
a stolid boy who could scarcely be bribed to enter 
into it at all, the small domain was planted, weeded, 
and watered ; and the peas came up with a prompt 
enthusiasm that was highly encouraging. As yet, 
however, the older inhabitants of Fletcher hadn't 
the slightest idea that all this was being done for 
their future benefit. 

The village was in some respects a progressive 
one ; it had built a very ornamental railroad station, 
and it had street lamps, such as they were, but 
when the Lacys took up their abode there it had 
by no means reached a state of perfection. The 
Village Improvement Society, which consisted 
mainly of women, resolved to have all the beauty 
and healthfulness that could possibly be got out of 
village life; and Mrs. Lacy was at once recognized 
as a congenial spirit, and invited to join the band. 

The old “ blue blood residents of Fletcher mur- 
mured greatly at the laying out of streets, the 
building of houses and hotels, and the general 
irruption of “ strangers” into their quiet, conserva- 
tive, tree-embowered village, which seemed to them 
to have quite changed its ancient character. The 
Misses Lane, a pair of old-fashioned sisters, felt 
specially aggrieved by this march of progress, which 
recklessly uprooted so many time-honored land- 
marks; and yet it was because of these very 
innovations that they were able to live so comfort- 
ably. 

The original Lane mansion was a very imposing 
one, set on a hill, and furnished with massive pieces 
of mahogany in the style of a century ago, but now 
perverted to the needs of a young ladies’ school. 
The clumsy furniture, and the old silver, and many 
strange curiosities from over the sea, were now 
crowded into a small house in the village; for the 
family wealth seemed to vanish unaccountably with 
its members, and Miss Margaret and Miss Catherine 
were reduced to a very small income. 

They kept no servant; and with the old order of 
things this would imply much hard work, even in a 
small house; but with the increased population, 
various industries had sprung up in Fletcher that 
were not needed before. Among these was a very 
good bakery and restaurant, managed by a woman. 
This woman had lived from childhood in Judge 
Lane’s family, and her best services were always 
given to her former mistresses. The ladies lived 
very simply—chiefly on foreign sweetmeats, rumor 
said, and this diet had the advantage of being 
already cooked ; when they felt the need of some- 
thing more substantial, Gloriana Betts served it up 
for them in the most appetizing way. At the 
period of her birth, Gloriana’s parents were poor in 
landed estate and bank accounts, but there was 
nothing to prevent them from dowering their 


daughter richly in the way of a name, which they 
accordingly did, even adding Victoria to the suffi- 
ciently pretentious “ forename.” 
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Gloriana was a woman of resources, and 
ported her husband handsomely with the — ¢ 
of her home bakery, which was largely patronized 
by the summer visitors at Fletcher, while even the 
settled residents often found it a great convenience. 
It enabled the two maiden sisters to live, as it were, 
on a flat in their own house. 

This plan had many advantages, and left them 
entirely free to go and come as they pleased. They 
were fond of visiting, and the little house at Fletcher 
was inhabited, as a steady thing, for only about seven 
months of the year. They spent part of their time 
in Baltimore, and among cousins in New York; 
and in summer these visits were sometimes returned. 
The two ancient sisters were much admired as 
agreeable — of old-fashioned ladies; and 
they were far more respected for keeping up their 
independent little home than they would have been 
in a city boarding-house, or as fixtures in the home of 
some accommodating relative. They really got a 

deal out of life; and they were such favorites 
in their native village that they declared they 
always enjoyed coming home quite as much as they 
enjoyed visiting. 

There were some pretentious houses on the out- 
skirts of Fletcher, but many of them were more 
fine than pleasing to a cultivated eye, and it was 
the general ambition of small traders in the village 
to build a mansion in these aristocratic precincts, 
and surround it with painfully young trees, which, 
if not cut off in the bloom of their youth, might at 
some period in the dim future afford a comfortable 
amount of shade. 

One of the most showy of these houses belonged 
to Mrs. Almira Frame, who, as strangers were 
carefully informed, had made fifty thousand dollars 
in the millinery business. She had been the only 
milliner in Fletcher for many years, and she had a 
large family of daughters to help her. When the 
fifty thousand dollars was an accomplished fact, 
the business began to taper off by degrees, while 
the work of building and furnishing the new house 
progressed in the same way. 

There was to be no reckless outlay because of 
this well-earned independence; and every article 
that could possibly be made at home was manufact- 
ured by the daughters. The materials were rich, 
for they intended to have things handsome after 
their toil; and chaircovers were embroidered ; 
tidies, sofa-cushions, and pin-cushions made by the 
score; afghans tossed off as though they were 
samplers; bed-covers, pillow-shams, and false sheets 
manufactured in profusion; curtains and table- 
covers appliquéd and chain-stitched and crewel- 
stitched ; and it was the boast of the family that 
they had worked one hundred different articles for 
the new house. 

All this time, however, business was not sus- 
pended for a single day; the hours for fancy-work 
were those that could be snatched from sleep in the 
morning—for the “store” opened relentlessly at 
seven—and secured after tea in the evening. Sitting 
up until midnight and rising before dawn, to pore 
over dazzling silks and wools and intricate patterns, 
is not generally conducive to health ; and when the 
stock was sold off by de and the d house 
taken possession of, the latter looked like a fancy 
bazar, and the worn-out Frames began to enjoy 
themselves by having one attack of illness after 
another. 

They did not belong to the Improvement Society 
—for people of their caliber do not care to improve 
things outside of their own gates. 

Among Mrs. Lacy’s first callers were Mrs. Pen- 
wood, the wife of a doctor who lived opposite, and 
her sister, Miss Gage. Both of these ladies were 
cultivated and agreeable; and Mrs. Penwood, al- 
though highly practical when necessary, seemed to 
be constantly bubbling over with merriment. The 
young stranger felt irresistibly drawn to her, and 
the attraction was evidently mutual. Dr. Pen- 
wood, tall and gaunt of figure, was a laughable 
contrast to his wife, who was decidedly stout and 
rosy ; but the doctor, too, was wonderfully popular, 
— had one of the kindliest natures imaginable. 

Miss Gage appeared, at first, a little stiff; but 
this wore off on closer acquaintance, while her men- 
tal charms were found fully equal to her handsome 
features and rich complexion. She was consider- 
ably older than Mrs. Lacy, who regarded her as a 
being of a superior order; but it was with a sort 
of awe-struck eurprise that the latter discovered by 
degrees that the dainty productions of Miss Gage’s 
ready pen had already made her name an honored 
one in many households. 

Both ladies were eloquent in their respective ways 
in advocating the Village Improvement Society, 
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and Mrs. was invited to join it forthwith, and 
to present herself and husband on the next evening 
at Dr. Penwood’s. 

It was a plain, old-fashioned house; but within 
one got the impression of much space, with rather 
low = which seemed to give a look of com- 
fort; while bright cushions and bits of ornamenta- 
tion relieved the somberness of carpets and furni- 
ture. Flowers, vines, and trailers appeared to be 
everywhere ; there were brackets in the hall placed 
purposely for them, and occupied now by vases of 
spring blossoms; but the crowning glory was an 
immense china bowl, an heirloom, filled with apple- 
blossoms, that stood on a table between the two 
large parlors. 

It gives me a guilty sort of feeling, said Mrs. 
Penwood, whenever I destroy so much prospective 
fruit; but I soothe my conscience with the thought 
that, as | seldom eat apples, I may be allowed to 
take out my share in blossoms. Aren't they 
lovely?“ 

Mrs. Lacy, to whom these remarks were ad- 
dressed, responded sympathetically—for she, too, 
preferred blossoms to apples; and the two ladies 
soon discovered that they had many ideas in com- 
mon. 

Jam hoping,” continued Mrs. Penwood, that, 
by degrees, Fletcher will fully act out its capabili- 
ties; and the first step toward this desirable end is 
for each householder to see to it that her special 
domain is so ordered as to help and not hinder the 
work. I am satisfied to have my dwelling pictu- 
resquely homely, for as such it has a certain char- 
acter of its own; but should I try to make it any- 
thing else, and, above all, to attempt modern 
improvements, all its ugliness would be intensified 
as through a magnifying-glass. So I take it out in 
flowers. The Doctor has lived here all his life, 
and considers the louse just about right; but when 
he brought me here, nearly twenty years ago, a 
somewhat giddy second wife, the cube-shaped build- 
ing and grim rooms did not impress me very pleas- 
antly. Mychildren’s voices have made it brighter, 
and I think I really love the old house now. But 
the party is beginning, as the children say; and, 
being President of the Society, I must hasten to 
merge the private woman in the public official.” 

Mr. and Mrs. Lacy enjoyed their evening at the 
Village Improvement Society extremely; for, al 
though really organized and conducted by ladies, gen- 
tlemen were allowed to attend the meetings, and to 
contribute of their substance as liberally as they 
pleased. They did not seem to mind putting their 
hands in their pockets so much as having the care 
of all these movements ; and if the ladies were will- 
ing to see that things were done, they were willing 
to pay for it. The Society had already macadam- 
ized the walks and streets around the station and 
planted flowers on the lawn; but a great deal yet 
remained to be done. 

“Some parts of Fletcher,” remarked the Secretary, 
“are beautified with shade trees and a general air 
of cultivation, while in other parts are seen stretches 
of long, bare roads, diversified only by ungainly lit- 
tle dwellings with slovenly front dooryards. What 
can be done for these objectionable regions ?” 

Plant trees and flowers,” suggested a member, 
vivaciously. 

But that is more easily said than done. Besides, 
what is to keep boys from pulling the flowers when- 
ever they can get at them? 

“T have a suggestion to make here,” said the 
President, “ which will, I think, cover both grounds. 
Let us offer prizes of three grades: first, for the 
neatest dooryard ; next, for the one with the great- 
est variety of flowers; and, lastly, for the finest 
rose geranium, or whatever plant may be selected, 
to be raised entirely by the recipient. Plants and 
seeds must, of course, be furnished by the Society ; 
and we shall find that the dreaded boys will enter 
into this arrangement most zealously.” 

The suggestion was enthusiastically approved ; 
and then some one else asked, What of the goats 
and the jimson-weed on the bare spots of common ? 
Can these unsightly things ever be replaced by the 
beautiful ?” 

“ Perhaps, if plowed under, like the Indians,” 
responded a bright girl; “bat otherwise I should 
say not. Goats and jimson-weed are mingled with 
my earliest recollections of Fletcher ; but I should 
not object to their absence from my later ones.” 

All in good time, my dear,” said Mis. Pen- 
wood. We don't despond of seeing Fletcher the 
model village yet. We will enter first upon the 
flower crusade and the front dooryards. But Miss 
Gage, ladies and gentlemen, will now favor us with 
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THe Eventnc Lamp 


IN CAMP AND ON THE MARC H.“ 


The army life of a woman in the far West and 

in time of war with the Indians makes a wonder- 
fully attractive subject. It is one on which Mrs. 
Custer, the widow of the famous General Custer 
who perished with his regiment in that heroic 
charge on the Little Big Horn, has written much 
and has always found attentive and pleased readers. 
Those who have been eatertained and interested by 
„Boots and Saddles” will give a warm welcome to 
its successor, “‘ Following the Guidon.” Mrs. Custer 
seems to be particularly happy in selecting apt and 
stirring titles for her books. The guidon, as she 
says, tells the soldier in color what the trumpet or 
bugle said in sound. In this volume she follows it 
with husband and friends into camp life on Big 
Creek, Kansas, and describes military customs, 
incidents of march. scouts and their achievements, 
buffalo-hunting— Mrs. Custer used to follow the 
hunts in a carriage—Indian traits and habits, visits 
to Indian prisoners, the battle of the Washita, and 
many other curious and interesting phases of her 
general subject. All this with many tales of 
soldiers’ devotion and courage in action, and of their 
drolleries and practical jokes in time of peace, the 
whole related in an easy and totally unconventional 
way, without much regard for literary form, but 
with the constant infusion of a charming and inter- 
esting personality. Altogether Mrs. Custer has 
produced a readable and original book, which de- 
zerves and we have little doubt will obtain the 
dopularity of Boots and Saddles.“ We have 
elected from it a few passages for reading to-night 
about the Evening Lamp. The first is from an 
account of a visit to the prisoners taken at the battle 
of the Washita, and of the appearance of the women 
and children of the savage Sioux. 


SIOUX WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 


The old women were most repulsive in their appear- 
ance. The bair was thin and wiry, scattering over their 
shoulders and hanging over their eyes. Their faces 
were seamed and lined with such furrows as come from 
the hardest toil and the most terrible exposure to every 
kind of weather and hardship, as the roving life took 
them sometimes to the bleak North, and again as far 
as the hot suns of Texas. The dull and sunken eyes 
seemed to be shriveled like their skins. The ears of 
these hideous old frights were punctured with holes 
from the top to the lobe, where rings once hung, but, 
torn out, or so enlarged as they were by years of carry- 
ing the weight of heavy brass ornaments, the orifices 
were now empty, and the ragged look of the skin was 
repugnant tome. They wore one garment, cut in the 
most primitive manner, and over this a blanket, held in 
at the waist by the rough leather belt, into which they 
had driven as many brass-headed nails as it would 
hold. As this blanket fell loosely over the belt, they 
made it a receptacle for every sort of utensil or house- 
hold article, and were constantly thrusting their hands 
into its ample folds, and bringing out strange objects. 
It was at this opening of the garment tbat I gazed, 
expecting that each successive article would the 
dreaded weapon with which to dispatch me. 

Meanwhile the future warriors of the tribe danced 
around us, yelling and gesticulating like embryo chiefs. 
They played like other children in racing, catching 
each other, and scuffling ; but their arrow shooting 
showed how truly the child is father to the man. It 
was done with the coolest, steadiest handed, most 
“nervy” skill of a trained marksman. Even the tiniest, 
with his one little garment fluttering in the breeze, 
could handle a bow with the grace and dexterity of the 
mature boys. The latter were naked, save for the 
cincture about their loins ; but still the little girls, bur- 
dened with a blanket belted on like their mothers’, 
could fly over the ground as lightly and swiftly as the 
bronzed legs that followed them in pursuit. The pap- 
pooses came the nearest to anything in that strange place 
to making me forget my trepidation. Swathed in in- 
numerable bandages wound tightly round the little 
form, as in the Italian bambino, it was a wonder that 
the bright, black beads of eyes looked out from the nest 
as contentedly as they did. If one unaccustomed to 
children trembles to hold a white infant because the 
sprawling arms and limbs seem to be dropping off, 
there is no such difficulty with a pappoose. It is gath- 
ered into a little cocoon-like roll that stays where you 
put it, because the limbs are lashed into absolute quiet- 
ude. The brown mothers were just as susceptible to 
flattery concerning their babies as white women are, 
and understood as readily as if they spoke our lan- 
guage that everything we said was praise. We said, 
sotto voce, Talk about a universal language — there is 


one, and it is flattery.” 
AN UNHAPPY INDIAN MARRIAGE 


Among the captives Mrs. Custer was specially 
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interested in a young mother, a pretty and gentle- 
locking girl, who yet had done a cruel and treach- 
erous act. Mrs. Custer says: 


“The daily intercourse of men and women in an In- 
dian family is not as free as in ours. The first son-in- 
law, the husband of the eldest daughter, takes prece- 
dence after the father. Should the latter die, all the 
questions of family government are decided by this 
son-in-law, and no marriage is contracted but by his 
consent. The laws prevent his speaking to his mother- 
in-law, or even remaining in the tepee with her if they 
are alone. A sister and — cannot speak together. 
The girls of some tribes are so carefully guarded that 
their only opportunity for love-making is perhaps when 
they go for water to the stream. The affection of In- 
dians for their babies is a well-known trait. Even ata 
solemn council, when General Custer was discussing 
some subject with them, the talking ceased when a 
babe, far on the outskirts of the log hut where the band 
of Indians were staying near our post, began to cry. 
The mother, uneasy at the interruption her child had 
caused, gave it to the squaws near, to pass it on to the 
father who was outside. The infant was handed on till 
it reached the council; the old chiefs each took it, giv- 
ing it tenderly from one to the other, till the father at 
the door received the little one and stilled its cries. 
While all this went on there was complete silence. 
General Custer remained watching the scene quietly, 
and the interpreter observed the event interestedly, all 
the Indians and squaws looking on; the council neither 
spoke nor moved until the pappoose was quieted. 

“‘ Mo-nah-se-tah found the husband her father had 
chosen a very distasteful one, and being, I suppose, 
somewhat spoiled, owing to her exalted rank, she re- 
fused to do all the groveling labor expected of her, 
and became unmanageable. Neither threats nor warn- 
ings moved her, and when her liege attempted to 
force her to submission she shot him, crippling him for 
life. There seemed to be no course open for them but 
divorce, which is such a simple affair among the 
Indians that the return of the eleven ponies by Little 
Rock to the irate husband — a quitel um to 
the possession of his daughter. The birth of her baby 
after her capture, her high position, and the stories 
from the Indian scouts of the lofty manner in which 
she had reminded her busband of her superiority of 
birth, all made me anxious to see her ; and yet when 
the soft eyes smiled on me I instantly remembered 
how they must have flashed in anger when she sud- 
denly, and to her husband’s surprise, drew the pistol 
from under her blanket and did him the greatest 
injury, next to death, that can happen to an active 
warrior. 


A BROWN BABY. 


„But the baby disarmed me. ‘A little child shall 
lead them,’ and so it did me. Mo-nah-se-tah, when 
called, slid away from the outer circle of the crowd and 
ran into a tent, dropped the ugly gray Government 
blanket, and threw about her a red one, coming for- 
ward to us shyly,and modestly hanging her head. Her 
face was not pretty in repose, except with the beauty 
of youth, whose dimples and curves and rounded out- 
lines are always charming. The features of the Indian 
women are rarely delicate, high cheek bones and 
square jaw being the prevailing type. Mo-nah-se-tah 
let the blanket fall from her glossy hair, her white, 
even teeth gleamed as she smiled, and the expression 
transfigured her, and made us forget her features. I 
missed the paint that the beauties of the village usually 
lay on with no sparing hand ; for even though it is 
but a big blotch of eae on either cheek, it certainly 
improves the brown skin. Of course we asked for the 
baby, feeling unusual interest in a captive born within 
our lines. Mo-nah-se-tah turned to a bent old crone 
who had the honor to be grandmother to this rather 
imperious granddaughter, and authoritatively ordered 
her to bring the child. It was a cunning little bundle 
of brown velvet, with the same bright, bead-like eyes 
as the rest. The mother saw a difference, doubtless. 
She was full of maternal pride, and ran into the tent 
again to bring a ferrotype of this young chieftain that 
had been taken by a traveling photographer who stop- 
ped at the post. We were amused and rather surprised 
at her quick observation, and at the perplexity in her 
face as she asked with sigus why the pappoose was on 
the left arm inthe picture, while she had held it in her 
right when sitting. It was rather difficult for General 
Custer to explain the photographer's art to this woman, 
ignorant of any shart 9 outside the Indian village, and 
1 think the mystified and superstitious look after he 
fiaished meant that she should continue to think as she 
did at first—that it was the intervention of the Great 
Spirit which changes a baby in its mother’s arms with- 
out her knowledge.“ 


OFFICERS WIVES. 


Garrison life has a social side quite unlike any 
other. The high standard of honor among the 
officers themselves, the isolation of their wives, 
when at the outposts, from general social inter- 
course, the necessary and natural familiarity of 
both men and women, and their common interest 
in the same things—all these things give the 
unconventional and delightfully easy tone of family 
life to the garrison or camp circle. For our next 
reading we take two or three paragraphs illustrative 
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of this phase, and of another not quite so agree- 
able : 

“Our military women, who have been proud of the 
regiment, and who have shared its marches, dangers, 
deprivations, etc., as if it were a privilege, entering 
into the domestic life of its officers and enlisted men as 
if they were all akin, are completely at sea when re- 
hell, after years, from such association. I saw Mrs. 
Miles soon after her husband’s promotion to be a Brig- 
adier-General. She was in Southern California, sur- 
rounded with the vineyards, rose trellises, the bloom and 
verdure, of that American Italy ; but ber heart was still 
longing for the women with whom she had kept vigil 
when the men were on a campaigu on the bleak wastes 
of Dakota. She could not forget those men and women 
with whom she bad suffered in the blizzards, siroccos, 
hurricanes, and above all the unceasing fear and 
anxiety about hostile Indians. At their last station in 
Dakota the post was built on a dreary, flat plain, with 
no trees, no anything to look at but one of those curious 
buttes rising directly out of the ground, the result of 
the cracking of the earth's heated surface during the 
upheavals of the far-away ages. Nothing could be 
more hideous than this bare, uninteresting, sharp eleva- 
tion; it was a blot upon the face of the earth; but 
Mrs. Miles told me that instead of luxuriating among 
the flowers surrounding her, her eyes were turnin 
back to those she loved, and to the spot where, thoug 
she had been so anxious, she still had been so happy. 

“ Another woman, torn (as is the army’s cruel fate) 
from those associates she valued, was asked if, after 
all those years of dearth, she did not enjoy the wonder- 
ful climbing roses that cover the quarters at the Pre- 
sidio in San Francisco. Petulantly, and almost tear- 
fully, she replied, ‘I hate roses.“ And so it goes. I 
believe that military people come as near getting hap- 
piness independent of surroundings as any class of 

le I know; but then domestic happiness is the 
rule in army life, and if there are no storms inside the 
quarters, what boisterous wind or rain outside is going 
to make much difference ? 

„A bright woman whom I know, born in the purple, 
was courageous enough to marry out of a fashionable 
New York life into the simplicity and poverty of the 
army. It was a decade since, when Indians roamed 
at will where now a web of five Pacific railroads, with 
their collateral branches, spreads over the rapidl 
filling plains. It took months of marching to —— 
the a Mountains. Hardships could not be avoided; 
scarcely anything but the barest necessities would be 
taken along, with the limited transportation. Still 
this belle in Gotham looked all this life in the face, 
and set over against her sheltered, luxurious existence 
the privilege of marrying the man of her choice and 
taking up a career full of sacrifices. After she had 
experimented for a time in this new life, and knew its 
trials as well as its compensations, she heard some one 
say thata certain woman whom she knew had married 
into the army and married for love. ‘Good heavens !’ 
she exclaimed in her excitement, ‘ what else could she 
marry for ?’ 


PROMOTION BY CALAMITY. 


“Qae of the edicts which this woman could not 
quietly accept was the manner in which the Govern- 
ment saw fit to arrange promotion. Until after a 
coloneley is reached everything advances by grade. 
Death, dismissal, resignation, and retiring from illness 
or from age are the causes that make vacancies. The 
bride tenderly reared could not reconcile herself to 
the calm calculation of officers who sat down to go 
over the list of those who ranked them, and to esti- 
mate how many years it would take for those in the 
way to be removed, either by Divine Providence or by 
dismissal. With fiager on the ‘Army Register,’ they 
disposed of one after another in something after this 
fashion: Such a one will“ hand in his chips soon if he 
don’t leave John Barleycorn alone.’ Such and such a 
one “is going under from disease contracted during 
the war, or from an old wound.’ A third ‘has had a 
fortune left him, and he will “light out” for civil life 
soon.“ Still another ‘begins to totter with 
and imbecility, and can’t sit a horse any longer; he 
will be retired shortly.“ Of another who was con- 
stantly being tried, it was said, ‘Some court martial 
will get him yet and send him oe 

„The new-comer listened to all this calculating of 
chances as to vacancies and promotions with outraged 
feelings; but her horror culminated when her own hus- 
band, a lieutenant, rushed into the quarters one day 
performing a can-can, swinging his cap, and calling out 
to her in glee, Fan, such aad such a ship has gone 
down at sea, so and so is lost, and I’m a captain.’ I 
laughed till the tears came to see her face as she told 
me of this shock to her sensibilities, and of her astonish- 
ment to think that her own husband could manifest such 
apparent heartlessness; and even though all this occur- 
red years ago, she became rigid with indignation at the 
recollection. 

“I felt with her most keenly, and could not become 
accustomed to the manner in which news of the death 
of an officer at some other post was met. The officers 
said, if they liked him, ‘ Poor fellow! I’m sorry he’s 
gone; but the inevitable question that followed was, 
‘Whom will it promote?“ The Army Register’ was 
at once in requisition, and the file looked up. Still I 
think that apparent mom ntary want of feeling is no 
worse than the manner in which civilians receive the 
news of a man’s demise by asking, ‘ Did he leave any 
money? 


— 
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THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


INTOLERANT LIBERALISM. 
By Mary B. Drvonp. 


E have had a visit from Mrs. Montgomery 
AI Smith—Genevieve Wright of old days. 
ren years of married life in the great 
city have not much changed her. She 
| lives in a calm unbroken by a suspicion 
that she may be mistaken, unruffled by an inner 
suggestion that her opinion may not be final. The 
little girl who used to close her eyes, thrust her 
fingers in her ears, and cry, “Tis! tis! tis!“ in 
order to shut out the sounds of controversy, the 
schoolgirl who used so promptly to put down in- 
surrection in matters of opinion in the seminary, 
can be atill easily recognized. 

That Genevieve was most capable, I, at least, 
could not dispute, who have to arrive at my opinions 
through a process, and then am only too possibl 
in the wrong, while she, after a few minutes’ know!- 
edge, or even guessing, is prepared with a dictum 
from which there was no appeal. At times it may be 
surmised that the grounds of belief were somewhat 
slight, but the more feeble the foundations of con- 
viction the more they were buttressed by vehemence 
of announcement. 

We have learned much, and that authoritatively, 
concerning men and measures of the larger world 
where she lives and gathers up her views. It is 
true our former judgments have been weighed and 
found wanting—perhaps, I should rather say, have 
been brushed aside like ancient cobwebs. The men 
whom we have been so simple as to admire have 
faded away before our eyes into the limbo of spirits 
disapproved on earth. For Genevieve was always 
too superior a person to tamely submit to a gener- 
ally accepted opinion. She would rather be wrong 
than be commonplace. But it has been a privilege 
to have so many things settled forever. Moreover, 
from time to time, some one has successfully passed 
the ordeal of censorship, and I have always consid- 
ered it to be particularly gracious of Gene when 
she has permitted us to think well of some one. 

Yes, we have enjoyed her visit. We are glad 
she came—and went. 

I find that Mrs. Montgomery Smith is now a 
liberal in religious belief, and that she holds her 
liberalism as dogmatically as all her views. She 
had not been long in the house before we became 
guiltily conscious that we were not permitted to 
hold narrow opinions. 

One morning, as we sat over our sewing, the talk 
fell upon a young friend who had been greatly per- 
plexed in belief by the books of a certain brilliant 
writer. What did you say to him? asked Tir- 
zah, with quick sympathy for the troubled mind. 

“T advised him, for one thing,” replied I, “to 
let that writer alone, and read his New Testament 
more instead. 

„ must say that that strikes me as a very nar- 
row way to look at the matter,” said Genevieve, 
rousing to the charge with her characteristic 
promptness and frankness. “Are you ready to ad- 
mit that Christianity is likely to be overthrown by 
that writer? 

Not in the least,” I answered, but the young 
man is. It is strong, but he is weak; and to turn 
out an infant to fight with a giant, because the 
cause is a good one, would not prove the glory of 
Christianity, but only t e folly of some of ite fo!- 
lowers.” 

„Then,“ said Genevieve, you would have one 
shut his eyes, put his fingers in his ears, and run 
away at the sound of free discussion |” 

The words called up a childish picture which 
brought a smile in its wake. 

“For my part, I consider that positively monk- 
ish,” continued she. “This having everything 
settled by venerable and musty authority, simple 
sheer assertion, is something I cannot abide. You 
would have me believe a thing merely because some 
one—any one—tells me to!” 

“Not at all because any one tells me to,” I an- 
swered, but only because some one fully competent 
tells me. I suppose you and I believe the Coper- 


nican theory, but we have not investigated it, much 
less discovered it for ourselves. And yet, no 
doubt, our belief is much more correct than one we 
could have formed independently. But when we 
come to matters higher than the stars, I want higher 
authority than the most learned and wise astrono- 


mer or philosopher.“ 
That — I suppose,” returned Genevieve, 


“that you want a Bible text tacked on to the tail 
of every kite of dogma before it will fly high 
enough to satisfy you. But I cannot say that J 
enjoy being put down any better when some long- 
faced theologian does it with a ‘Thus saith the 
Lord, I am right and you are wrong, and I only 
know just what the Lord does mean.’ I object to 
this everlasting ‘ Thus saith the Lord.’” 

Should I reply, “ Bat not to a ‘ Thus saith Mrs. 
Montgomery Smith? No; courtesy as well as 
cowardice forbade. 

“ Still, you believe the Lord does say something, 
and admit that he has a right to?” suggested 
Tirzah. 

“ Why, of course,” replied Gene. “ But who is 
to decide what he does say, and what he means? 
I believe that every one has a right to decide for 
himself, and believe what he chooses.” 

“ Excuse me,” I interrupted. “No one has a 
right to believe what he chooses—unless it is true. 
And while we may all be mistaken at times as to 
what is true, it is on the ground of its being true, 
and not on the ground of its being what we choose, 
that it becomes binding upon us.” 

„Very well.,“ said Genevieve, “but don’t let us 
try to make it binding upon some one else.” 

“IT, for one,” said Tirzah, gently, “am grateful, 
not only that I have been told something very im- 
portant and quite authoritative—which I fear seems 
to you very narrow-minded in me—but also for 
helps to understand what that something is, from 
wiser, devouter minds than my own. Mere opin- 
ions of some man or body of men, you may say; but 
if I formed my own, unaided, they would be mere 
opinions of some woman, and one not very wise or 
good. I do not see why I should be more ashamed 
to follow'their lead on old paths, which have proved 
themselves to be at least comparatively safe, than 
you to follow those who are striking out in untried 
ways, though they be men of scientific and even 
humble minds, or to take to the open country under 
the leadership of others who are neither scientific 
nor humble.“ 

„After making all allowance for being mistaken, 
or failing to grasp all truth,” I added, “there is 
something real and binding which is truth. It is 
not all vapor and moonshine, out of which we are 
at liberty to construct, each for himself, whatever 
shapes fancy and choice may dictate. Truth is 
true, and the liberty to disbelieve it does not make 
it untrue, any more than the belief that the earth 
was flat made it so.” 

Then, said Genevieve, I understand that you 
believe something simply because you have been 
taught to.” 

Les, in one sense, said I. “I believe in the 
body of Christian doctrine because I have been 
taught it (for which I am very thankful). You 
believe the Copernican theory for the same reason. 
The Hottentot believes neither, because he has not 
been taught them.“ 

“ Pshaw!” said Gene, impatiently, don't put 
things demonstrable by science on a footing with 
intangible beliefs, mere personal opinions, where 
every one has to make his own, and every other 

rson has as good a right to his as you to yours. 
tote to think of a man’s belief as sacredly his, 
and assume that it is as good as mine—to him— 
and to realize that I have no right to interfere 
with it.” 

» confess,” I replied, smiling, that I do not 
look, for instance, upon the Hottentot's belief as 
being as good as mine —even for him—because it 
is not as true, and it gives me no little pleasure to 
make a small annual contribution toward sending 
some one out to interfere with it.“ 

Tirzah smiled, and said: “I fear the cause of 
Orthodox versus Liberal will not be settled finally, 
even by the present special pleaders.” 

No,“ I replied, “ they will probably live their 
lives, and owe little of either thanks or grudge to 
us; not wholly unprofitable neighbors, it may be, 
though living on opposite premises. And I, for 
my part, have no personal charge to bring against 
liberals—except their illiberality and narrowness.” 

Genevieve laughed frankly, and said: “1 admit 
that you are not wholly wrong there, in some cases. 
Montgomery has a sister who is a fanatic—actually 
bigoted and bitter—on the subject of being liberal. 
My husband tells her that her creed is that every 
one is going to heaven except the orthodox Chris- 
tians. 

“ Perhaps neither of us has clearly defined in the 


mind what we mean by ‘ orthodox’ or liberal, 
said Tirzah.” 

“TI mean by an ideal orthodox person,” said 
Genevieve, one whose position may be summed 
up in this way: I believe the creeds—with my eyes 
shut—and think all worldly amusements to be of the 
devil; and if you do not believe the creeds and 
eschew amusements, you will be eternally lost.’” 

“ Perhaps I cannot do better than to paraphrase 
your definition,” I rejoined, “and say that I count 
that the full flower and perfection of liberalism 
which in effect says: ‘I doubt all creeds—without 
having looked into them—and consider amuse- 
ments as the greater part of benevolence and 
religion; and if you do not doubt the creeds, and do 
not go to the Sunday opera, I am going to call you 
names.’ Which he straightway proceeds to do.” 

At this point the three Smith boys burst upon the 
discussion with a clamorous but eminently unsait- 
able request. No, you cannot /” replied their 
mother, with all her native positiveness. The twins 
clamored more vehemently, and Joey kicked and 
wailed. 

Well,“ said their mother, when endurance be- 
came a burden, “do go along and do it, then, and 
give us a little peace! 

When the children had fled, with howls of de- 
light, Mrs. Montgomery Smith remarked: “I don’t 
believe in dominating children’s minds and charac- 
ters, as some do. I was so put down myself when 
I was young that I wonder that I have grown up 
to have any opinions or individuality of my own.” 


THE WOMEN’S UNIVERSITY CLUB. 


By MARIA Porter Brace. 
4} CLUB is an assembly of good fellows 


<j meeting under certain conditions,” said 
7 y Dr. Johnson, the autocrat of the coffee- 

l house in the eighteenth century. To 
promote good fellowship” among col- 
lege-bred women to-day is the University Club’s 
reason for its being. The many existing associa- 
tions, societies, and so-called clubs are organized for 
some special purpose, generally for culture or for 
philanthropy. Doubtless each member of the Uni- 
versity Club belongs to some such organization, 
and faithfully collects statistics, writes papers, and 
conducts discussions. She knows the stern duties 
and severe pleasures of her society, but she has 
never yet enjoyed the true Johnsonian conception 
of The Club. 

Possibly there may be some special reason why 
the first Women’s University Club in America was 
founded in New York City. Certainly the plan for 
its organization was eagerly welcomed, and its first 
season has just closed most auspiciously. 

It is hoped that this account of the Club's organ- 
ization may encourage other college-bred women to 
found university clubs throughout the country. We 
graduates of the several women’s colleges find our 
position in New York City somewhat unique. We 
are rich and we are poor; we are young and we are 
old; we are women in professional life and we are 
“ women of leisure.” Our homes and our interests 
are separated by immense distances, and yet we all 
feel that we are living in the midst of the strongest 
current of American civilization, and that we have 
a common tie in our education. The going and 
coming, the hearing and seeing, the thinking and 
acting, are incessant in New York. Event follows 
event so rapidly that there is often no time for fix- 
ing or holding impressions. Any fruitful exchange 
of ideas and conclusions among college graduates 
has heretofore been impossible. The annual col- 
lege reunions are too infrequent, and the quarterly 
meetings of the general association are limited to 
special themes. Thus the isolation, the loneliness, 
of the woman who is interested in every “ study of 
perfection is often deplorable. If she is a teacher, 
she perhaps finds her mornings dedicated to school 
work, her afternoons to practical philanthropy, and 
her evenings to self-improvement—by books, by the 
theater, by music. But all this moral and intellect- 
ual activity, which should be beautified and strength- 
ened by companionship, goes on in absolute solitude. 

The busy mistress of a household hasa differently 
ordered day, which, however, brings about no very 
different result. 

Her day is divided among family, charity, 
“ visiting list,” and “ amusements.” The time tor 
intellectual activity through books is perhaps more 
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limited than that of the professional woman, and 
faithfulness to dinner parties and “visiting list 
does not always promote genuine friendshio. The 
mere hurried going from house to house for a sip 
of tea and delivery of cards is a travesty on friend- 
ship, and staying at home to receive other people’s 
obligations is equally a mockery. In order, then, 
to have a sufficient reason for being, the University 
Club must be a time-saving and friend-making in- 
stitution. The time consumed in paying visits 
must be shortened by a common rendezvous “ at the 
club,” and/ that rendezvous must also be an ex- 
change for ideas and experiences, for friends and 
friendliness. To enrich the life of the professional 
woman and to vary the monotonous routine of the 
“woman of leisure is, then, the great hope of the 
club. 

In adopting a constitution, the members studied 
very carefully the “certain conditions” which 
Johnson mentions as essential for club life. Ve 
naturally, these conditions would be somewhat dif- 
ferent from the leyes conviviales of “The Mer- 
maid ” and The Mitre,” very different, too, from 
the rules of a Union League or a Century Club. 
Yet there must certainly be some conditions com- 
mon to club life of men and women in the eight- 
eenth or the nineteenth century. To recur to John- 
son, a meeting-place beyond the jurisdiction of a 
private drawing-room is most desirable for free in- 
terchange of ideas. In his day the tavern was 
the substitute for a club-house. In a private dwell- 
ing, he said, “the master of the house is anxious 
to entertain his guests; the guests are anxious to 
be agreeable to him; and no man but a very im- 
pudent dog indeed can as freely command what is 
in another man’s house as if it were his own.” A 
common room, then, we must certainly have. 

In the palmy days of the tavern and the club, 
tea and good talk were invariably associated. Thus, 
a glance at the pages of Boswell shows that the 
great Doctor was never at his wisest or wittiest un- 
til after deep potations of Bohea. Tea, then, which 
warms the heart and quickens the tongue, must be 
provided. 

Another condition for the success of a club 
or a salon has been universally recognized, from 
the days of the Hétel Rambouillet to Madame 
Mohl—comfortable chairs, les commodités de la 
conversation, as Molitre called them in Les Pré- 
cieuses.” Madame Mohl tells how odd her drawing- 
room looked by daylight filled with countless sofas, 
divans, and easy chairs, left at every possible speak- 
ing angle after the séance of the night before. 

Our House Committee must therefore give serious 
thought to chairs. 

One of the old-fashioned pleasures of the coffee- 
house was “a good fire which you may sit by as 
long as you please.” But, alas! we have found that 
until we can control the all-pervading furnace and 
steam heat of our New York houses, we must 
forego the delights of a back-log and a poker. 

The present home of the Club is a sunny room in 
the house occupied by Barnard College. The location 
is convenient—on Madison Avenue, near the Grand 
Central Railroad Station. A large bay-window 
looks out upon Madison Avenue, with the beautiful 
spires of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in the distance. 

As the membership is limited for the present to 
one hundred, and as there are no initiation fees 
and very modest annual dues, some economy has 
been necessary in furnishing the room. Fortunately, 
the House Committee has received generous gifts 
and loans which have helped in the decoration of 
the apartment. 

A floor covering of terra-cotta forms an agree- 
able background for several Oriental rugs. One 
cozy corner, screened off from the rest of the room, 
is devoted to a desk and writing materials. The 
tea-table, with its equipage, forms another invit- 
ing corner. A table containing the leading English 
and American periodicals occupies the center of the 
room, with sofa and easy chairs grouped about it. 
In another corner is a book-case. The walls are 
hung with photographs, etchings, and paintings lent 
by members and friends of the Club. The room, 
which is under the care of the janitress of the 
building, is open every day, Sundays not excepted, 
from nine in the morning until ten in the evening. 
Members are at liberty to “drop in” with their 
friends at any time—either for business or for 
pleasure. 

In order to emphasize the social element of the 
organization, the constitution provides a monthly 
afternoon reception, to which every member is at 
liberty to invite guests—collegiate and non-col- 
legiate men and women. By means of these teas 


an opportunity is given for enlarging our circle of 
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acquaintances through our friends’ friends. As an 
added motive for assembling ourselves and our 
friends together, the Hospitality Committee pro- 
vides for these reunions some special object or 
topic or guest of interest. Thus, at the Clab’s first 
tea in Jan last, the room itself proved to be a 
rr theme. At one reception 
there was a brief programme of excellent music; 
at another, a small exhibition of Japanese embroi- 
deries and photographs; and on still another occa- 
sion the Club was honored by two distinguished 
guests. Public sentiment absolutely forbids all 
formal papers or discussions at the monthly recep- 
tions. And the precedent is already established 
that the feature of the afternoon must be subordi- 
nate to the social element. The liveliness of dia- 
logue and the animation of the speakers at the 
afternoon receptions has proved the correctness of 
our theory. 

The conduct of affairs at the monthly receptions 
is simple and informal. Every member feels that 
she is a hostess in her own house, and is naturally 
interested that her guests shall fare well, while the 
Hospitality Committee, of which the president is 
chairman, has a general responsibility for the com- 
fort and pleasure of the Club’s visitors. One mem- 
ber, chosen each month, presides at the tea-table. 
The reception hours are from four until seven 
o’clock on Saturdays, in order to secure the attend- 
ance of busy suburban members and of those who 
frequent the Saturday matinées. 

Although the Club is not formally opened duri 
the summer months, the doors are never ey 
A passing traveler or weary shopper can always 
find a chair and a cup o’ tea at her Club. The 
organization of the Club is similar to that of other 
social clubs. The governing body is a council com- 
posed of three committees, the Committee on 
House, on Hospitality, and on Membership. From 
this body the president, vice-president, secretary, 
and treasurer are chosen. The machinery of 
organization was purposely made as simple as pos- 
sible, and the division of labor so equalized as to 
impose no serious burdens upon any member. 

The result of this first year of the Club's exist- 
ence has certainly justified the hopes of its founders. 
The membership is increasing, and the future 
seems assured. Perhaps it would be indiscreet to 
publish now the visions of some of its members 
But a complete residence, containing private apart- 
ments for members, a library, a drawing-room, and 
a cuisine, seems a not impossible conception. 
Stronger, however, than the hope of material pros- 
perity is the desire for a club life which, by reliev- 
ing the strain of social conventions, and substituting 
friendship for superficial acquaintance, shall form 
a new center of intellectual and spiritual activity. 
In other words, it is the wish of its members that 
the University Club may become one of the most 
fruitful outgrowths of the New Learning for 
women in the nineteenth century. 


SOME PEOPLE IN OUR BOARDING- 


HOUSE. 
I. 


By RAchEL DuxkIRR. 


T is a psychological problem whether 
living in a boarding-house produces a 
peculiar species of humanity, or whether 
peculiar species of humanity gravitate 
toward a common center where a lack 
of responsibility gives each individual the freedom 
his own particular idiosyncrasy needs to reach its 
limit of display. 

There comes to mind the first experience in a 
city boarding-house. Fresh from a very quiet 
family life, conventional and uneventful to a degree, 
there was a natural fear of the new and untried 
life into which we must plunge without preparation. 

There was nothing to mark the house, or rather 
houses, for there were two connected by an arch- 
way on each floor. Both were large, comfortable 
houses, and still retained the air of quiet elegance 
that had typified the life lived within them by 
families noted for wealth and culture; were they 
located in a village, they would have been known 
as homesteads, but that word, with all its pleasant 
and tender suggestiveness, never attaches itself to a 
house in the city. 

Our boarding-house stood, shaded by two large 
elms, on a sunny corner, not far from a great 
thoroughfare. The mistress was the typical board- 
ing-house landlady—large of frame, inclining to 
embonpoint, brusque, energetic, bustling, sharp, as 
if ever on the alert for swindlers. The house was 
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clean, well furnished, and a good table was not the 
least of the attractions. One daughter, a young 
widow, who had means, the mother was careful to 
let you know, was the center of attractiun. To 
win her good graces was the aim of the half-dozen 
clerks and minor bookkeepers who formed a part 
of this incongruous community. Frizzled of hair 
and rather pretty of feature, a fine musician, but 
with no more heart than was necessary to fill the 
organic needs of her anatomy, our youthful widow 
ruled and reigned ; tolerant of woman, but languish- 
ingly gushing to the men, she posed each day. 
One 4a if sbe lived at all, if she were not 
an automaton whose uniformity of movement, 
regularity of smiles, had driven the defunct Mr. 
Smith out of life. The father and mother of this 
family treasure occupied one of the basements, 
while our widow occupied a room in the center of 
the house, furnished with a folding bed, and with 
a door kept conveniently open; it was a proper 
meeting-ground for the idol and the devotees. To 
each woman in the house every attention, every 
compliment, paid to our widow was told, with 
strict injunctions of secrecy. If our widow ac- 
cepted an invitation to the theater, we all knew, 
and sat in an expectant frame of mind in the par- 
lor after dinner until she had come down, button- 
ing her long kid gloves, and looking very much 
surprised that we should know that she was going. 
After the excitement of her departure we went 
to our rooms, subdued by the thought of the 
difference in our lives. No carriage, flowers, or 
theaters for us, for when the board and laundry 
bills for two were paid, car fares became a matter 
of calculation, and gloves a nightmare. The 
wedding trousseaux were still the grandmother's 
garret to those young wives whose introduction to 
married life depended on being able to secure 
board for two and leave a margin out of a salary 
that had not been a liberal allowance for one. 
Next to the widow in importance was pretty 
Mrs. Blank. She represented the aristocracy of 
the boarding-house—second floor front, with hall 
bed; the presence of a nurse, made necessary by 
the appearance of a baby boy, added to her pre- 
eminence, and even the widow’s supremacy was 
threatened by this addition. The baby boy was a 
great attraction ; the only one who viewed him with 
indifference was his pretty mamma, to whom his 
appearance was an added expense that prevented 
the indulgence in much-loved shopping to the ex- 
tent it was formerly enjoyed. The nurse, a girl of 
sixteen, was compelled to take charge of the baby 
night and day, even carrying him to the dining- 
room when she took her meals. Her day out was 
surrendered in exchange for a bit of cast-off finery 
from the mother’s wardrobe. Her Sundays out 
were not interfered with, for the father thought it 
a privilege to take care of the pretty, dainty bit of 
humanity. Tne father was hardly more than a 
boy, with light curling rings of hair which he had 
given to his boy. He poured out a wealth of love 
on wife and child, and they equally comprehended 
its value. Of the two the baby gave the most in 
return. At last the pretty mamma was confined to 
her room; “she was quite ill,” the husband an- 
nounced, with an added line of care on his boyish 
face. He was afraid that the care of the baby 
was too much for her.” It was hard to restrain a 
protest; but to protest would be dangerous. Day 
after day the chair which seemed to retain a cer- 
tain individuality of the pretty, vivacious creature 
that made that corner of the room bright, remained 
empty. The husband was sure that if the baby 
could be sent away for a week his wife would re- 
cover. She would not consent to seeing a doctor, 
and was too exhausted to get up. A lingering 
doubt as to her condition was unspoken, but under- 
stood to exist. A visit to the sick-room found 
the bed covered with sensational novels, a box of 
candy was taken from under the pillow, and the 
sparkle in the eyes and the color of the cheeks did 
not indicate a dangerous condition. Every day 
saw the husband fade. At last, a brave woman in 
confidence asked the wife, What is the matter 
with you? You do not look sick.” After much 
coaxing and petting and promises of secrecy, the 
cause of the illness was told. “I wanted Sammy 
to give me a hundred dollars, and he was just as 
ugly as he could be, and said I need not ask him 
in, for he would not give it to me. I mean to 
stay in bed till he does, if I stay a year. I won't 
have to, though, for I think he’ll bring it to-night. 
It's just as mean! You know 1 put the baby in 
short clothes, and I wanted a pink sash for him, 
and pink boots—won’t he look cusning ’—and I 
want a couple of dresses for myself. I think I'll 
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be down to dinner to-night. Sam was weakening 
this morning. He brought home a quail on toast 
from Del’s last night, and I threw it out of the 
window. I said it made me sick to look at it. I 
tell you that frightened him. I always manage 
him this way.” And a sweet, girlish laugh broke 
through the pretty red lips, as devoid of malice or 
temper as if her plan was one that meant salva- 
tion. Remonstrance only made her hysterical, and 
to reason with her was a complete waste of force. 

„Sammy walked in the dining-room that even- 
ing, accompanied by his wife, a shade paler than 
usual, and with a strange look of mingled anxiety 
and relief. The wife looked prettier and younger 
than ever, and bubbled over with good humor, till 
the cloud from Sammy’s” face. That 
night they went to the theater, and we smiled as 
we heard the daughter and chaffing as they went 
down the stoop. We two old maids, who had been 
trained to the belief that a wife was to be the 
helpmeet, stared at each other, but made no com- 
ment. A gay little figure went down town with 
“Sammy” next morning, and came back in the 
afternoon penniless but happy. The pink sash 
and pink shoes adorned the baby, who bore the 
same relation to the mother’s life as a doll does to 
a little girl—a thing to be played with when noth- 
ing else can be had, and thrawn aside when a new 
pleasure offers. We became used to these disap- 
pearances of the pretty wife and the white, set face 
of the father, whose eternal devotion we earned 
because of the care we gave the baby. After we 
saw him fed potatoes soaked in pork gravy one 
morning, we felt justified in offering to care for 
him when the nurse took her meals. Much to our 
relief, the second floor front rooms were declared 
vacant, and we parted tearfully with the baby, 
whose hold on life seemed very weak; the mother 
kissed us tearfully, and vowed she would see us 
every day. 

We never saw any of them again. A year 
afterward we noticed that a young man of good 
family had been arrested for forging the names of 
the partners of the firm employinghim. The name 
caught our attention, and we knew that what we 
feared had come. 

A friend visited the court-room the day of the 
trial, and told us our fears were justified. Sammy 
was the prisoner, and the sentence was for seven 
years. He will die,” said our friend, before the 
year is out; he has consumption.” As the friend 
was leaving the court-room he caught sight of a 
golden-haired woman, with a little boy on her lap ; 
her face was white and stern, and no shade of 
sorrow softened it even when the prisoner gazed 
breathlessly into it. The gentleman waited until 
she stood up to leave the court-room ; she recognized 
him, bowed, and then, with eyes filled with tears, 
and trembling lips, she said, Wasn't Sammy mean 
to do it? What will I do, I should like to know? 
His father wants the boy ; I don’t want him to have 
him, but s pose I must. Twill be hard enough to 
take care of myself.” Not one word for the man 
who had damned himself for time, if not for 
eternity, to gratify her wants, not real but fancied. 

“Sammy” died. The wife and widow supported 
herself as saleswoman, but did not wear widow's 
weeds long. 

The story of their meeting was learned later. 
The wife’s mother was a widow who worked as a 
dressmaker. Hoping to build up a profitable busi- 
ness, she put the daughter, when old enough, in a 
millinery shop to learn the business. The girl was 
pretty, and the mother was proud of her. She 
dressed her beyond her means, and even she, by 
making every sacrifice, could not gratify the girl. 
One night “Sammy,” resplendent in the newest 
cut of clothes, a diamond pin, and all the other 
evidences of commercial prosperity, came within 
her orbit. It was a case of mutual interest. 
“Sammy had a fair salary, which he used for 
his personal expenses. He lived at home, and the 
father would have resented the idea of taking board 
from his son. While not a man of large means, he 
was more than comfortable. Birthdays and Christ- 
mas found “Sammy” richer by some article of 
jewelry or a check, which he cashed and used 
without comment or inquiry. “Sammy” wanted 
Nellie“ to complete his happiness, and four weeks 
from the evening they met, “ Sammy ” introduced 
his wife to his home. As neither parent had 
roused to the idea that “Sammy” had got out of 
knickerbockers, this was both a revelation and a 
shock. A month of this dual family under one 


roof convinced all that two roofs would give more 
peaceful shelter, and “Sammy” began life in a 
boarding-house. The end you have heard. 
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DR. BRIGHT’S ALARM CLOCK. 
By Amos R. WELLs. 


IR. Bright was a worthy young man who 
bad worked through the medical college 
with distinguished honor, and who knew 
2 everything contained in the dozen big, 
Pax} leather bound doctor books which oceu- 
pied the middle shelf of his small library. He had 
engaging manners, and a very charming, frank 
countenance; yet handsome face and well-stocked 
brain seemed utterly unable to win patients in the 
same town with Dr. Prate. 

Dr. Prate was also a young man. He was almost 
bald, wore glasses, and never used a little word 
when he could think of a big word of approximately 
the same meaning, nor an English word if he knew 
the Latin. He had a library of so many books 
that all of his numerous patients could write their 
names in the dust on the tops of them. 

One day Dr. Bright sat in his office with his head 
leaning on his hand, thinking rather gloomily of 
his one patient. This one patient was old Mrs. 
Grunt, who suffered terribly with rheumatism, and 
could not afford to pay Dr. Prate’s big fees. She 
had been under Dr. Bright’s care for three weeks 
now, with no good result, and was growing uglier 
toward him every day. 

As the doctor sat glowering at his boots the bell 
rang sharply, and he jumped up with his heart 
throbbing high. It might be a patient. But as he 
opened the door there stepped in briskly a little, 
wiry old man, with a fringe of gray beard meeting 
a fringe of gray hair, and with a shrewd twinkle 
back of his spectacles. He had a black satchel in 
his hand. Evidently a book agent. 

“Good morning. Dr. Bright, I believe? Have 
heard of you, sir. We wish to put into the 
hands of every energetic young physician our new 
improved alarm clock, patent applied for. It is an 
extraordinarily ingenious mechanical contrivance, 
which not only rouses the medical practitioner at 
any hour of the day or night, but also indicates dis- 
tinetly and audibly at the same time the proper 
remedies to be administered in the cases the physi- 
cian has then in charge. The only requirement 
is that the physician shall have spent at least two 
hours in studying those cases, with the alarm clock 
immediately in front of his books.” 

Dr. Bright smiled good-naturedly at the joke, not 
without some faint suspicion of agleam of insanity in 
the bright eyes of his visitor. My health is good, 
sir, and I find no difficulty in going to sleep when [ 
wish and waking up when 1 desire. And as I 
have never had but one patient whose case per- 
plexed me, I am not inclined to purchase your 
very ingenious clock.” 

The little old man winked impishly at this. 
Wait till you hear my terms. I find myself suf- 
fering under a slight attack of indigestion. Now, 
if you will write me a prescription for indigestion 
caused by the overeating of green cucumbers, you 
may take a clock and welcome.” 

* Willingly,” replied Dr. Bright, whose suspi- 
cions as to his visitor's sanity were now confirmed. 
However, he sat down and wrote a prescription for 
indigestion caused by eating green cucumbers, and 
handed it to the wiry old fellow, who imme- 
diately opened his large, red mouth and gulped 
down the paper. “I prefer to take my medicine 
in that way, he said, with a sly grin. “ And now, 
here is your pay.” 

With that he took from his satchel and gave to 
the doctor a very strange little image. It repre- 
sented a spectacled old man, with a ponderous wig, 
seated in front of a large study table, on whose top 
was described the clock face. In front of the old 
man was a pile of books, and he appeared deeply 
interested in their contents. 

“Take it, my young friend, and God’s blessing 
go with it, said the goblin-like old man, and backed 
out of the room with a jerky bow. Dr. Bright 
stepped quickly to the door, with a confused notion of 
detaining his light-headed visitor and putting him in 
some asylum or other. He looked up the street and 
down ; the street was deserted. In great amaze- 
ment, he took a few paces in either direction, looking 
sharply around. It was a strange disappearance. 

There was nothing for it, however, but to retarn 
before the neighbors should begin to wonder at his 
queer proceedings. Dr. Bright was rather sur- 
prised to see the alarm clock actually standing, 
ticking away, on his table. He had half expected 
that to disappear also. 
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He sat down in front of it. Old fellow, said 
he, “the days of witchery are said to be past, but 
Edison is a greater wizard than any of medieval 
times, and since I have nothing else to do, I'll play 
lunatic awhile, and try you on old Mrs. Grunt’s 
rheumatism. Old Mrs. Grunt’s rheumatism, do 
you hear?” He shouted in the ear of the 
ponderous-wigged image, and proceeded, with a 
cheerful smile, to set the alarm for three hours 
from that time. Then he drew down his books 
and magazines and papers, and, the clock in front 
of him, began, for the tenth time, a thorough study 
of the subject of rheumatism. 

Dr. Bright soon became absorbed in his work, 
entirely unmindful of the old gentleman opposite. 
He was getting several new ideas, and was intensely 
interested in following them out in his various 
authors. So the hours passed very rapidly, and 
the doctor was startled into a prodigious jump by 
the sharp clatter of the alarm clock at the expira- 
tion of the time. 

After the whir, Dr. Bright, regarding the spec- 
tacled image intently, was astounded to see it slowly 
raise its head, and still more amazed to hear it say 
deliberately, in a very thin squeak, “ Try her with 
salicylate cinchonidia.” ‘Then the image bent again 
over its book. 

“ Well, of all—” began the doctor, and then 
broke out in a hearty laugh. Why, this 
out-Edisons Edison!” And he put on his hat and 
proceeded at once to call on old Mrs. Grunt, stop- 

ing at a drug store on the way to obtain some 
ittle white lozenges of the substance the marvelous 
image had indicated. 

He found Mrs. Grunt in a worse mood than 
ever, and inclined to refuse further treatment alto- 
gether. However, she accepted the lozenges un- 
graciously, and agreed to take them according to 
directions. And, strange to relate, the prescription 
of the old gentleman of the alarm clock worked 
with magie efficiency. In a few hours old Mrs. 
Grunt was able to walk—a pleasure which had not 
been hers for months. And the very next day she 
was able to go about among her neighbors and tell 
them what a wonderful, won-der-ful doctor that 
young Bright was. 

This was the turn of the tide. Beneath Dr. 
Bright's shingle from this time on passed a daily 
increasing number of the ailing, and the cheerful 
peal of his front door bell was heard with increas- 
ing frequency. Needless to say that till late at 
night, and through the dim hours of the morning, 
the young doctor and the mighty-wigged image held 
long meditation over the twelve big books and the 
medical journals. At the end of each studious 
session the timely whir would come, the spectacled 
head would be slowly lifted, and the figure would 
give sententious oracle. And the image’s prescrip: 
tions never failed. 

So popular was Dr. Bright becoming, and se 
many and such wealthy patients were flocking to 
his office, that Dr. Prate became seriously alarmed. 
“ He was entirely incapacitated to comprehend the 
inordinate notoriety of this novus homo, this char- 
latan upstart.” Things became so bad, finally, 
from his point of view, that he determined on a 
visit of investigation, a sort of reconnaissance of 
the enemy’s country. So he called at Dr. Bright’s 
office, intending to ask him to act as his assistant 
in an important case. 

The office happened to be deserted. Dr. Bright 
had been called suddenly, but would soon be back. 
So said the smart young office boy whom the young 
man’s good fortune had enabled him to obtain. 
Therefore Dr. Prate sat down in the easy chair by 
the side of the great table thickly piled with open 
books, in the midst of reading which their owner 
had evidently been disturbed. But Dr. Prate was 
immediately attracted by our old friend the alarm 
clock, directly opposite him, on the table. He 
looked at the queer image for some time before he 
discovered the clock face. He observed with some 
surprise that the alarm was set for three, of which 
it then lacked but a few minutes. Dr. Prate was 
examining with contemptuous interest a great heap 
of well-filled note-books, and wondering what his 
rival expected to gain from all that useless poring 
over medical literature, when he was somewhat 
startled by the metallic whir of the alarm clock. 
Looking up at it, he jumped from his chair in great 
fright as he saw the large head of the figure lifted, 
and heard in its sharp tones these words: “ Give 
him a good dose of valerian.” 

Dr. Prate recovered from his astonishment 
rapidly. His eyes became very bright, and a wicked 
smile crept into the corners of his mouth. He 
looked cautiously around. The office boy was no- 
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where near, and the room was empty. So Dr. 
Prate quietly tucked the alarm clock under his 
coat and walked home. 

That night he went to a wine party, and came 
home late and jolly. He had some important 
patients in charge, and should have been studying 
their cases, but now the alarm clock would save 
him all that trouble. He chuckled as he set it for 
six o’clock the next morning. Now, old chappy,” 
said he, nodding hilariously to the image bending 
over its books, “study away all night, and in the 
morning tell me what is best for Mrs. Jones's pneu- 
monia, and Judge Dusky’s gout, and Peter Pound's 
heartdisease. Understand? Tick it out, and wake 
me at six. Ta-ta.“ So Dr. Prate went to bed, and 
slept soundly; with mind at rest. 

At six o clock came the prompt whir, and Dr. 
Prate sleepily raised his head to catch the day’s 
instructions. Whir-r-r-r,’’ went the clock, and 
then the image, lifting its head sharply, snapped 
out: “Get up! Get up! Lazy bones! Doctor 
Lie-a-bed! Doctor Muddlehead! Get up! Get 
your books! Go to work!“ 

“What consummate impudence!” drawled the 
doctor, as he put his hands up to his aching head, 
rolled over on his pillow, and went to sleep again. 
In an hour the bright sunlight woke him up. He 
took his late breakfast, and then sat down in his 
office in front of the image which had so sadly dis- 
appointed him. 

„Now, old fellow,” said he, as he set the alarm 
for eight o’clock, “ I’ll give you just eight minutes 
to work up an opinion on Judge Dusky’s gout. If 
you don’t behave yourself, III smash you. I will, 
by the memory of Hippocrates !”’ 

Unfortunately, as Dr. Prate sat impatiently 
waiting and idly watching the clock, the office 
door opened, and in walked unceremoniously his 
wealthiest and most influential patient, Senator 
Biggun. The doctor inquired his symptoms very 
nervously. He cast an anxious glance at the 
clock. With all his heart he wished it back 
in Dr. Bright’s office. He was trying to plan a 
way to draw Senator Biggun into the next room 
when the clock began to wair. The old man in 
the big wig had never spoken so loudly and dis- 
tinctly. 

“I belong to Dr. Bright. Dr. Prate stole me. 
Dr. Prate’s a quack. Dr. Prate’s a noddlehead. 
Dr. Prate never reads. Dr. Prate never studies. 
Dr. Prate drinks wine. Down with Dr. Prate. 
Go to Dr. Bright.” 

It is impossible to describe the confusion of the 
convicted physician. His uneasy jokes and blun- 
dering explanations about the queer mechanical 
toy, the ingenious application of the phonograph, 
to which he had been teaching some ridiculous 
phrases, all seemed to freeze his visitor more de- 
cidedly into an icicle. Senator Biggun soon bowed 
himself out, and Dr. Prate turned, with despair in 
his heart, to the image. 

„I'll give you a lesson in manners, my talkative 
sir. Comealong!” And he picked the old gentle- 
man up by the head, carried him into the back 
yard, laid him on a stone, and with one blow 
of the ax silenced the wonderful alarm clock for- 
ever. 

Well, to end my story, though Dr. Bright was 
greatly alarmed at first, and dismayed, over the 
mysterious disappearance of the accommodating old 
gentleman in the wig, it really seemed to make 
no difference in his practice. He studied no harder, 
because he was studying as hard as possible before, 
and his prescriptions continued to be marvelously 
successful. His patients increased in number so 
rapidly that he had to find a partner, an earnest 
young fellow, anxious like himself to do a great 
deal of good in this aching world, and they soon 
had such a thriving business that they were en- 
abled to take two additional partners, whose names 
did not appear on the office door. 

As for Dr. Prate, strange stories began to be told 
of him, his patients fell away rapidly, and one fine 
day he took down his nice gilded sign and put up 
another one: Samuel Prate, Auctioneer.”’ 


Nothing prettier is seen on St. Charles Avenue 
than the little boy who rides his bicycle with 
his black-and-tan dog standing behind him. 
Boon companions! The dog holds on by resting 
his front paws on his master’s neck, and appears 
to have no fear, no matter how fast they travel. 
The other day the dog grew weary of the sport 
before the boy, so, without any ado, he tucked his 
head down on the boy's shoulder and went to 
sleep.—[ New Orleans Picayune. 


UNION. 
ABOUT PEBBLES. 


By Ernest INGERSOLL. 


S there a more common, 1 object 
in the world than a pebble? How can 
one find anything to say about that? 
Well, one can try, anyhow. 

In the first place, it is well to know 
just what we are talking about. What is a pebble ? 
A rounded bit of rock. How dit it get its shape ? 
Why— but, hello! we are on the track of a story 
already. 

Have you ever been in a quarry, or noticed where 
a street had been cut through a mass of rock, as 
often happens in the upper part of New York City ? 
You have? Very well, did you not notice that the 
rock in the walls of the quarry or in the exposed 
face of the street cutting was full of cracks and 
seams’ Yes. Now let me tell you some other 
things you saw, or might have seen, if you were 
observant. 

These cracks and seams ran iu two directions, so 
as to cross each other. Insomekinds of soft rocks, 
like sandstones and slates, they aro principally level, 
dividing the rock into layers, or strata, with only 
a few upright cracks. But the harder kinds, 
such as granite, and the tough mica-schist which 
underlies New York, and whitish, shining rocks 
made up largely of coarse quartz crystals, have 
cracks all through them in all sorts of directions. 

Some of these seams are quite large and open, 
and you will often notice water oozing out and 
trickling down to the bottom of the quarry. Other 
cracks are so fine you cannot slide your knife-blade 
into them, yet here, too, dampness will appear. 
You can easily believe, therefore, my statement 
that water penetrates far into the center of masses 
of rocks, and it is the escape of this water into 
larger channels, which lead it to the surface, that 
forms springs and gradually fills with water mines, 
quarries, and deep wells. 

But what has this to do with pebbles, you ask ? 
Wait a moment and you will see. 

What is true of quarries and the rock exposed 
in street or railway cuttings is true of the cliffs 
which face the sea or project from a mountain, 
since these, like the face of a quarry, are only the 
exposed edges of the great mass of rock elsewhere 
covered with earth; a mass or hill of rock, simi- 
larly, is only the part above ground of the mass 
underneath. And not only these cliffs and rock-hills, 
but the masses underneath, are full of fine, in- 
tersecting cracks, more or less filled with moisture. 

Now, when winter comes, the water that has fil- 
tered into the cracks near the surface will freeze 
solid. You know what happens when water freezes 
in a confined space—it bursts the prison. Fill a 
bottle chock full of water and leave it out over a 
cold winter night, or put it into an ice-cream freezer, 
and see how quickly the bottle will break. Just 
the same thing happens when the water freezes in 
a crevicein the rocks. It swells and pries off every 
piece which can possibly be moved. One of those 
pieces, thus pried off, may be the beginning of a 
pebble. 

There are various other ways, however, in which 
rucks split to pieces. Sometimes the dampness, 
working its way into the crevices, will rust the rock 
and eat tiny cracks into large crevices, and so turn 
what was once a solid cliff into a heap of loose and 
toppling stones ready to tumble headlong the first 
time a lightning stroke or a little landslide or 
something else jars the earth enough to give them 
a start. Tbe action of noonday heat and midnight 
cold, by causing rocks to swell and shrink alter- 
nately, helps to separate them, until piece by piece 
the face and top of the crags fall off. One or the 
other or all of these forces are at work all the 
time, so that wherever you see a cliff, there you 
will find a slope of fallen fragments at its base. 

If the fragments are large, they tend to break 
into smaller ones, and still smaller, in the same 
way. If this cliff is inland, the stones will keep 
their angular edges, and should you dig down hun- 
dreds of years afterward you would find their shape 
the same ; but if the cliff is beside a stream, or fronts 
the waves, a very different thing happens. 

As fast as the pieces roll into the river they are 
caught by the current and moved about with more 
or less violence. If the river is very rapid, they 
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may be rolled over and over and pushed and 
crowded along till they find a resting-place in some 
nook from which the current cannot easily dislodge 
them. This knocks their corners off—first the 
most prominent, then the less, and so on until there 
are no more corners left. I have heard this going 
on in the bottom of a swift river in the Rocky 
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Mountains so plainly that the grinding made a 
muffled roar above the dashing of the waves. 

This river came from under a glacier—which is 
an enormous mass, a whole valley full, of slowly 
moving ice. Down from the slopes of the border- 
ing mountains, fragments of rocks were incessantly 
falling and sliding on to the back of the glacier. 
This ice was full of cracks, allowing many of the 
stones to fall through it, while the rest worked their 
way under the edges. As the ponderous ice moved 
on, it rolled these stones under its awful weight, 
turning them over and over, crushing the softer ones 
to powder, and rounding the hard ones into “ cob- 
blestones,” and pebbles of various sizes and shapes. 
Ages ago the whole northern third of the globe was 
covered by glaciers, and it is believed that all the 
vast banks of gravel and rounded stones which are 
scattered over the Northern States and Canada 
were made in this way under the ice. In many 
cases it can be told, by the peculiarities of the rock 


from which these pebbles were made, that they 


must have come from a particular range of hills, 
and so we can discover just where a glacier lay, 
how long it was, etc., by examining a few cobble- 
stones. 

Nowadays the sea is the greatest pebble factory. 
The waves are always hammering at the rocks that 
hem its margin, and are breaking them to pieces. 
As soon as a bit of stone tumbles into the water 
the surf begins to roll it up and down the beach, 
and knock it right and left among its fellows, mak- 
ing each bit help knock the corners off the rest, 
until they are all rounded and beautifully smooth. 
This process steadily goes on. The sea is never 
tired of its work, and every moment it keeps the 
pebbles grinding against one another until it has. 
worn them away to pieces no larger than the head 
of a pin; and that is sand. Not all sand is made in 
this way, but on most beaches the grains are as 
round as mustard seed, and are in fact little pebbles. 

If I had time it would be easy to show how dif- 
ferent sorts of rock make pebbles of different shapes ; 
why some are so beautifully banded; why some 
have flat sides or ends; how it is by an exact imita- 
tion of nature’s method that a boy’s marbles are 
made, and various other things; but enough has 
been said to show you that a pebble is well worth 
looking at, and thinking, if not talking, about. 


TWO GASES WORTH KNOWING 
ABOUT. 
By EsrELLE M. Harr. 


N an article about air, in The Christian 
Union some weeks ago, we learned the 
names of two gases which compose the 
greater part of the air. One of these 
gases is oxygen. Oxygen is a very im- 

portant part of the air. We could not breathe 
without it, and nothing could burn without it. We 
can easily make this gas, and can perform some 
pretty experiments with it that will show how 
fiercely anything would burn if there were nothing 
in the air but this gas. 

At the druggist’s buy a small test tube. Fit it 
with a cork. Make a hole through the cork and 
place in thisa short piece of a glass tube to which 
a long piece of rubber tubing is attached. The 
same tubing that was used in the experiment with 
the air and the water may be used in this experi- 
ment. In the test tube put a teaspoonful of 
potassium chlorate which has been thoroughly 
mixed with a teaspoonful of manganese dioxide. 
These two powders can be bought for a few cents. 
Fill a wide-mouthed bottle with water and invert 
it in a pan of water. Place the other end of the 
rubber tubing under the mouth of this bottle. 
Hold the test tube by means of a stout twisted wire 
and heat it thoroughly by an alcohol lamp. If 
you do not own an alcohol lamp, you can make one 
which will answer by fitting a piece of glass tubing 
just large enough for 2 wick through the stopper 
of a mucilage bottle. When the powders have be- 
come sufficiently heated, bubbles of gas will be 
driven off, and will pass through the rubber tube 
into the bottle of water and will displace the water. 
When the bottle is full of gas—that will be when 
the water is all driven out—put a little piece of glass 
over its mouth to keep the gas from mixing with 
the air when you remove the bottle. Take the 
bottle from the pan, and the gas— which is oxygen— 
is now ready for use. It will be well to collect two 
or three bottles of the gas. 

The following experiments will show us how 
quickly things would burn if our air were made 
entirely of oxygen : 
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Bend a piece of wire eight or ten inches long at 
one end like a hook, and fasten this into a small 
piece of candle. Light the candle, and, after letting 
it burn a minute or two, blow out the flame so as to 
leave only a spark. This spark would never grow 
into a flame in the air, but lower it into the jar of 
oxygen and it will instantly burst into a bright 
flame. This may be repeated several times by re- 
moving the candle from the jar, extinguishing the 
flame, and lowering it into the bottle again. 

Provide a cork which will fit one of the bottles 
of oxygen. Through this insert a watch- spring. 
Heat the watch-spring and dip it in powdered sul- 
phur. Light it, and place the cork in the bottle so 
that the watch-spring will reach well down into the 
bottle. The sulphur will first burn with a bluish 
flame, and then the watch-spring will burn with 
very bright sparks. 

Lower a piece of phosphorus into a bottle of oxy- 
gen by means of a wire, and the phosphorus will 
burn with a very bright blue flame. 

There is another gas which united with oxygen 
forms water, and which we can easily prepare. 
This gas is hydrogen. 

Use the same bottle which was used in the ex- 
periment with air and water, with its stopper fitted 
with a glass funnel-tube and a rubber tube. Let 
the glass tube extend nearly to the bottom of the 
bottle. Put a number of small pieces of sheet 
zine into the bottle and pour in water enough to 
cover the zinc. Gradually pour sulphuric acid 
through the funnel tube into the bottle until the 
gas begins to come off freely. Catch the gas in 
inverted bottles of water just as you did the oxygen. 

A candle will not burn in hydrogen. 

Fasten a piece of lighted candle to a wire, and 
raise it into an inverted bottle of hydrogen. The 
flame will be extinguished, but will be rekindled 
when the candle is taken out into the air again. 
The hydrogen itself at the mouth of the bottle will 
burn. 

In order to get a little jet of hydrogen, fit the 
cork of an ordinary narrow-mouthed bottle with a 
five-inch piece of glass tubing tapered at one end. 
The tubing can be tapered by heating in the flame 
of an alcohol lamp and drawing out. Put zine and 
sulphuric acid into the bottle. Before lighting the 
jet of gas which will issue from the tube, wrap 
some thick cloth around the bottle in case it should 
burst. ‘This might occur if the air had not been 
en irely driven from the bottle before the gas was 
lighted. 

If a glass is placed over the hydrogen flame, 
water will collect on the inside just as it did in the 
case of the candle flame. 

Did you ever hear of a flame that could make 
music? This little hydrogen flame can. Place a 
glass tube twelve or fourteen inches long and three- 
quarters of an inch in diameter over the flame, and 
a musical tone will be heard. Different tones can 
he produced by placing tubes of different sizes over 
the flame. This is an unusually interesting experi- 
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¢ Aj pathetic stories about the devotion of 
Fy friends; but what do you think of a 
crocodile for a friend ? 

Some day, if you should go to his 
home-country, you might perhaps see what an 
acquaintance of mine saw—a little black-headed 
plover riding about on the huge upper jaw of a 
great crocodile. These two are trusted friends and 
comrades, and help each other as friends should. 
Indeed, the little plover is indispensable to the 
saurian giant. Shall I tell you in what way? I 
am sure you would never guess. The crocodile has 
the very bad habit of sleeping with his vast mouth 
wide open. Into this horrid cavern multitudes 
of gnats and other little insects go exploring, and 
conclude, it seems, to settle on the waste spaces rep- 
resented by the monster's jaws and palate. These 
latter are soon covered with a black coating of 
gnat and fly pioneers. The crocodile wakes up and 
tinds himself woefully uncomfortable. Now comes 
the little feathered friend to help him out of his 
difficulties. Straight into his big friend’s mouth he 
flies, and proceeds to operate upon the patient by 
means of his sharp little beak. By and by the old 


erocodile's mouth is all right once more; then 


little plover hops on his friend’s head and takes a 
ride, by way of payment doubtless. How wonder- 
ful are the ways of our good old Mother Nature 
The more she is studied the more she astonishes us. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON. 


THE PARABLE OF THE POUNDS.’ 


By THE Rev. Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE simplest truths are those the most 
difficult to expound, as the most danger- 
ous heresies are those practically ac- 
cepted by every one, theoretically pro- 
fessed by none. If aman really believes 
that there is a God who is the creator of all men 
and the moral governor of the universe, he must 
also logically believe that he owes to that God a 
supreme and unqualified allegiance ; that he him- 
self and everything that he possesses belong to 
that God, and that for the use of himself and all 
his possessions he must give account to that God 
daily. This is a truth on which Christ laid great 
emphasis in reiterated parables. Sometimes he 
compared man to a tree planted by the owner in 
fruitful soil, watered, fed, cultivated, for the sake 
of the fruit which it was to bear, to which the 
owner came from time to time seeking fruit. If 
the tree bore no fruit the owner ordered it cut down 
and cast into the fire, that its place might be taken 
by some tree more serviceable. Again, he compared 
man to a steward whom the master had left in 
charge of his estate, and who was required by every 
consideration of honesty to use the estate under his 
charge for the benefit of the master and owner. 
Again, he compared man to a son who ought to 
have lived at home under his father’s roof, and 
whose first act of sin and folly was in demanding 
that the father should give him for his own a portion 
of the inheritance, that he might go away from his 
father and spend it in his own way, disregardful of 
his father’s will. Again, he compared man to the 
tenants of a vineyard who were bound legally and 
morally to make account to the landowner of its 
fruits, but who, when an accounting was demanded 
of them, beat and killed the servants who had come 
for the purpose. In the parable before us he sets 
forth the same truths under a slightly different fig- 
ure. Man is compared to the servants of a non- 
resident nobleman who delivers to them severally a 
portion of his property, directing them to employ’ 
it in some profitable business on his account. 

Now, this truth is a simple and even a self-evident 
one. God has made me, and I and all my powers 
belong to the Maker. He has made the earth and 
stored it with all its wealth; he has created the 
natural forces and laws which are used in the crea- 
tion of wealth, and he has put all these at my serv- 
ice. My labor is his because I am his handiwork, 
because I am dependent upon him for my existence, 
because, therefore, my supreme allegiance is due 
to him; and all that by means of my labor I get 
out of the earth is his, because I am merely taking 
from the treasure-house that which he previously 
put there. All the wealth which is dug out of the 
earth in coal and silver and gold, or which is gath- 
ered from its surface in wheat and corn and various 
cereals and fruits, or which is indirectly produced 
by changes of form, structure, and location by the 
power of steam, or by water power, or by the waft- 
ing winds of commerce, is gathered from stores 
which he has accumulated and made valuable by 
means of powers with which he has endowed us. 
To take these stores and employ these powers for 
our own uses and purposes is just as truly an act of 
dishonest defalcation as for the clerk to take money 
from his employer's till for his own pocket. 

This is a truth which no one theoretically denies, 
bat very few of us practically and thoroughly ac- 
cept. The applications of this truth are endless. 
Some of those applications are accepted. It is 
agreed among most men that a minister, for exam- 
ple, is bound to use his pulpit in the service of God 
and for the good of his fellow-men. His salary 
and his reputation are mere incidents; if he works 
primarily and chiefly for these, he receives, as he 
deserves, the contempt of his congregation. So in 
sume measure it is recognized that the author’s pen 
is not his own—that he is bound to ase it for the 
benefit of the race and not merely for his pecun- 
iary profit; the teacher is accounted a public serv- 
ant; and we are.beginning slowly to see that the 
politician or statesman is also under obligations to 
use his place and the powers which it gives him for 
the public service and not primarily for his own. 
All this shows some considerable advance in moral 


1 International Sunday-School Lesson, September 14, 1890. 
—Luke xix., 11-27. 

2 In the phrase, ‘* Occupy till I come,“ the word “‘oceupy”’ 
is used in the sense of following as a business. 
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sentiment since the time of Christ; for the time 
has been when priests believed that the people were 
created to serve them, or at least to serve the 
chureh, and when kings and bureaucracies regarded 
the people as beasts of burden whose function it 
was to carry burdens for their lords and masters. 
Bat there is no more reason why a minister should 
consecrate his pulpit than a merchant his counting- 
room or a manufacturer his mill. The powers and 
the property are as much God's in one ease as in 
the other. The dishonesty of using them for one’s 
own aggrandizement is as great in the one case as 
in the other. Let us understand, then, as the first 
lesson lying on the surface of the parable of the ten 
pounds, and emphasized by many other parallel par- 
ables, this one: God has given you your kitchen, 
your parlor, your pictures, your dresses, your jew- 
elry, your money, your store, your mill, your farm, 
your schoolroom, your clients, your patients, your 
library, your pulpit, your whatever it may be, that 
you by it may do something to make the world 
wiser, better, happier, in the true and divine sense 
richer, than you found it; and for the way in which 
you use the one pound or the ten that have been 
given you, for the service which you render thereby 
to those about you, you will have to give an account 
at the last. 

But you do not know how to serve! The truth 
is that most of the schooling of the world thus far 
has been concentrated on teaching us how to serve 
ourselves. It has been selfish, not benevolent ; it 
has taught men how to accumulate, but not how 
wisely to bestow. You are not very useful because 
you do not know how to be of use. ‘You are afraid, 
therefore you are idle. Commerce can by an illus- 
tration point out the way of usefulness even to you. 
If you have money which you desire to invest, and 
you dare not hazard it in an enterprise of your own, 
you go to those who are wiser than you are, and 
put it in their hands, that they may make interest 
for you. Poor as this world is in benevolence, there 
are in every community men who are trying to 
serve their fellow-men and who have skill in the 
science of doing good. Take your one pound, or 
your ten pounds; take your money, your talent, 
your time, and put it in their hands; put yourself 
under their guidance. There are those who are 
skilled in the science of Christian benevolence, and 
who are willing to take even apprentices and find 
Christian service for them. Where there is a will 
there isa way. Of one thing be very sure: the 
tree that bears nothing but leaves, the steward that 
has accumulated only for himself, the vineyard 
keepers who have taken the fruits of the vineyard 
and endeavored to satisfy their conscience by giving 
now and then a little something to God's poor, 
the servant who has either used the pounds for his 
own service or kept them wrapped in a napkin, 
adding nothing whatsoever to them, must give ac- 
count at the last to his master tor his misappropria- 
tion of the master’s goods. 

He added this parable because he was nigh to 
Jerusalem, and they thought that the kingdom of 
God should immediately appear. Eighteen centuries 
have gone by; and it still delays tocome. He 
might well repeat this parable to-day, because there 
bave come in these last days scotfers walking after 
their own lusts, and saying, Where is the promise 
of his coming? For since the fathers fell asleep all 
things continue as they were from the beginning of 
the creation.” 


QUESTIONS. 


What does Christ meau by the kingdom of God ? 
Examine references to it in both Old Testament and 
New Testament. 

W hat is Christ’s command to each of his servants ? 
Watch. Occupy for how long? Till I come. 


What general truths are taught by this parable ? 
pedo parallel teachings does the New Testament con- 
tain 

What lesson do you derive from the story of the 
man who hid the money in a napkin ? 


8 an austere Judge, reaping where he does not 
sow 


— — — 


—Remembering, then, the native instability of 
the spirit of man, the changefuiness of his moods, 
the uneven and uncertain temper in which he looks 
at his higher duties, the obtrusiveness of the world's 
spirit and maxims, and the need for meditativeness 
and method, for the discipline of thought and the 
firing of feeling; let us giadly comply with the re- 
quest of our Saviour and Friend, so that we may 
de able to continue one and the same, and un- 
shaken in the midst of so many various events, 
directing the single eye of our intent upon Him.” 


ment, and one easily performed. 
A STRANGE PAIR. 
ApoE have all read many beautiful and 
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HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 


THE TEN POUNDS. 
By Emity Hountineaton MILLER. 


HIS story of the ten pounds was told to 
teach the people who were crowding 
about the house of Zaccheus what the 
kingdom of God was, and how it was to 
come. 

It was not to be set up at once in Jerusalem, and 
all the people gathered to share its honors and 
riches ; it was to grow slowly, in spite of the hatred 
of its enemies, by the faithful service and patient 
waiting of those who were really servants of the 
Lord. That is the way it is still growing and 
spreading and strengthening; and you and J are 
servants to whom its affairs have been intrusted. 
This world is to be the kingdom of the Lord Jesus 
Christ: it belongs to him now, though there are 
many who hate him, and will not have him to reign 
over them. All the power and honor, all the silver 
and gold, all the precious and beautiful things, 
belong to him, and though he has gone away from 
our sight he keeps watch of it all. He knows what 
the servants to whom he has trusted his property 
are doing, and some day he will ask them about 
their service, and whether they have been diligent 
and faithful. In some respects we are much better 
off than were the nobleman’s servants, for our 
Lord is never so far away that we cannot at all 
times have his advice and counsel, and know ex- 
actly what will please him. We are servants, but 
our Master calls his servants friends, and all our 
work is for love's sake, because he has first loved 
us. 

Each one has something intrusted to him. It 
is not our own; it belongs to our Master, and we 
must use it for him and not for ourselves. All 
our opportunities to do good, all the pleasures that 
we may share with others, all the comfort and help 
that we may bring to the sorrows and troubles of 
other people, all the light we may give to the 
ignorant, all that we can do to spread the knowl- 
edge of Jesus Christ, and bring men into his service 
—these are the King’s treasures, put into our hands 
to expend for him. 

2. It is not the amount of gain, but the faithful- 
ness of the service, that is commended. To the 
servant who had gained only five pounds the king 
says, Well done, good and faithful servant,” just 
the same as to the one who had gained ten. The 
only one who is condemned is the one who had not 
tried to do anything. Sometimes the things that 
we can do seem to us so small as not to be worth 
doing, but our Master has told us that even giving 
acup of cold water in his name will be remembered 
and rewarded by him. We are more likely to. 
neglect the little things than the great ones, yet 
these may be the ones which the Lord has sent us 
to do—the things whose doing is to fit us for higher 
service. 

3. Work done for God brings blessing to the 
doer. The one who is faithful in a little is the one 
who can take care of much, and he who serves well 
will rule well. The child who is faithful and dili- 
gent in study is acquiring habits of thorough- 
ness and industry that will fit him for the duties 
and responsibilities of manhood, and he will win 
the rewards of such a character. Trust comes to 
those who have made themselves worthy to be 
trusted. 

4. Talents used inerease. Love, generosity, 
unselfishness, sympathy, self-sacrifice, all noble 
traits, grow by exercise; so that by loving we be- 
come filled with love, by giving we come to delight 
in bounty, and instead of exhausting ourselves we 
become richer. The gain is ours as well as our 
Master’s. 

5. Talents unused are lost. An arm that is tied 
up loses its power, and becomes stiff and withered ; 
the voice that is never exercised is gradually lost ; 
even the eye in perpetual darkness grows opaque 
and disappears. So, by the great laws of God, what 
we do not make use of is taken from us. Through 
blessing others we are blessed, and through selfish 
neglect of others we grow poorer. 

6. God holds us responsible for what we might 
have done. The wicked and unprofitable servant 
had not rebelled against his master, or said, with 
his enemies, We will not have this man to rule 
over us.” He called him Lord; he acknowledged 
himself to be his servant; he did not waste his Mas- 
ter’s property or use it for himself: he simply did 
nothing, and for this he was condemned and pun- 
ished. We do not cease to do evil until we learn 
to do well. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 
THE SPIRITUAL PHOTOGRAPH.’ 


By tHe Rev. LyMan ABBOTT. 


ist's view. It is therefore the Bible 
view, for the Bible is a book written in 
the most part by poets, prophets, ideal- 
ists. It is, therefore, not the scientific 
view. It is distinctively the non-scientific view. I 
do not mean to say that the religious view and the 
scientific view are antagonistic the one to the other ; 
but they are entirely and necessarily different, and, 
in some respects, apparently diametrically opposite. 

Science looks at man from the outside; religion, 
from the inside. Science asks observation to tell 
what man is; religion asks consciousness. Sei- 
ence asks the past and the present what is man; 
religion looks into the future and asks what man 
shall be. Science takes him as he is; religion 
takes him in his possibilities. 

I hold a book in my hand, and say, “ What is 
it?“ Science passes it through various processes 
of examination, and replies, “ Paper, boards, print- 
ing ink; so much animal matter, so much vegeta- 
ble matter; so much fluid, so much solid; such 
and such chemical constituents.” I hand the book 
to the poet, and say to him, What is it?” and he 
says, It is Shakespeare, or it is Browning; in it 
are the thoughts that burn; in it is the fire that 
kindles.“ So I take man, and ask the scientist, 
Will you tell me what he is? Tes,“ replies the 
scientist; “ animal, vertebrate, mammal, troglodyte; 
origin, ape; destiny, dust and ashes.” Correct; un- 
doubtedly correct. And then I turn to the relig- 
ionist, and ask him, “ Will you tell me what man 
is? and he answers, What I see in man is a son 
of God. Origin, God; genus, divinity; destiny, 
immortality.” . The one looks at the organ, the 
page; and the other looks at the power and what 
is written on the page. 

I ask you, then, this morning, to look with me 
for a few moments on the Bible view of man; the 
poet's and the prophet's views of man; the divine, 
the spiritual view of man— that is, God's view of 
man. 

In the first place, then, the Bible represents man 
as the son of God, a child of God, coming from 
God. That is his origin. I do not enter into any 
discussion this morning of the first chapter of Gen- 
esis. Take it as legend, take it as poetry, take 
it as tradition; it will do as well. God made man 
out of the dust of the earth, and then breathed into 
him the divine life; that is the double process that 
has been going on ever since the dust of the earth 
was formed into the outward form and habiliment, 
and the Divine Being breathed into it the essence 
and the spirit, of life. So man is represented every- 
where in the Bible as in his origin a son of God— 
not, as the Pharisees thought, the Jews’ sons of God ; 
not, as the Calvinists thought, the elect sons of God ; 
not, as a great many Christians think, the sanctified 
sons of God: man as man,a son of God, born of 
God, having his origin in God. It was not into a 
Calvinist that God breathed the breath of life in the 
Garden of Eden—it was into man. It is not to the 
elect that God speaks in the Bible—it is to the heart 
that throbs with divinity in the soul of man. It is 
not around the few elect that God puts the arms of 
his love, that he may gather them back to himself 
and his own fatherhood—it is around the heart of 
humanity that he puts those arms of his. He is 
the Father from whom every family in heaven and 
earth is named. When Paul says on Mars Hill, 
„We are his offspring,” he is speaking to pagan 
Greeks, and he is quoting a pagan poet in attesta- 
tion of the declaration. Even in this very chapter 
from which our text is taken, the very next sen- 
tence is, He that hath this hope in him purifieth 
himself, even as he is pure.” It is not, then, only 
those that are already purified, those that have 
already been made over into the perfection of the 
divine image, those that are sanctified and born 
again, that are sons of God. Beloved, now are 
we sons of God, and it doth not yet appear what 
we shall be.” The spirit that is in us has been de- 
rived from the Divine Spirit. Men, sons of God— 
these ignorant men, these ragged men, these furious 
men, these hating men, these vituperative men, 
these selfish men, these scandal-monging men— 
these, sons of God! What kind of a God do you 


imagine, then, your God is ? 


1 Preached at Plymouth Church, Brooklyn, Sunday morn- 
ing, December 15, 1889. —~ — by Henry 
e author. 


S. Winans, and revised by 
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I go into the house of a friend of mine who is 
himeelf full of vital energy wisely harnessed and 
well directed, and I see his little boy there, four 
years old; and the boy stamps up and down the 
stairs with his hob-nailed shoes, making holes in 
the carpet, and he whistles about the house regard- 
less of his mother, and he comes in from the street 
with a black eye or having given a black eye to 
somebody else, and I look at him and I say, “Chip 
of the old block.” Why? Does the father black 
his neighbor's eye? Does the father stamp up and 
down the stairs? Does the father come in with 
dirty hands and face to sit down at dinner? Does 
the father do all these things which make him a 
nuisance to peace-loving souls? No! But the wise 
friend sees, as the mother sees, what is in him, 
which other and duller eyes see not. The loving 
eyes, the intuitive eyes, the mother eyes, see the 
powers that have come from the father and are yet 
to be broken and harnessed in the boy; see the 
seeds that have been sown by the father sprouting 
in the boy; see the possibilities of a noble service 
and a noble manhood in the future of the boy. So 
I think I see sometimes when, in the spirit of these 
old Hebrew writers, I look on human life. Even 
the hardness of it and the folly of it and the crime 
of it are the indications of forces that are more and 
higher and nobler and diviner than animal. Even 
the grief and the indignation of the Bible are wit- 
nesses to a grand conception of humanity. We do 
not get indignant over a bulldog for the tenacity of 
its battle. We do not grieve over the bloodthirsti- 
ness of a tiger or the sinuous ways of a snake. If 


‘man is simply an inheritor of the animal; if he is 


part snake, and part tiger, and part bulldog, and 
part bee and ant; if he is simply acquisitiveness or 
philoprogenitiveness or approbativeness embodied ; 
if he is simply animal nature lifted up and endowed 
with a little larger capacity—there is no sense in 
the indignation against his sin or the grief over his 
fall and his relapse. To the writers of the Old and 
the New Testament man is indeed a ruin, but he is 
not a hovel. Have you ever been in Heidelberg 
Castle, said to be the grandest ruin, with one excep- 
tion, in Europe? Have you ever walked on its great 
battlements? Have you looked up at its magnifi- 
cent but decaying walls? Have you seen its carv- 
ings? Have you traced in its gaping wounds the 
story of the wars through which it has passed? 
12 you been in its banqueting room and its 
chapel? If so, did you not have as you stood there 
a certain feeling of the grandeur of that old and 
ruined castle? And did not the old life that surged 
through it for the moment surge through your 
own heart and brain? Such a ruin is man when 
he is a ruin—not a hovel, a ruin. He is a battle- 
field, a Waterloo. Read the seventh chapter of 
Romans, and see what a Waterloo he ic, and read 
the answering echo in your own hearts as you read 
it. What a magnificent battlefield, a glorious Wa- 
terloo, in which loyalty and treason are fighting one 
with another, with loyalty having its hand on the 
throat of treason! He is a corpse, dead in tres- 
passes and sins; but the marble statue is not a 
corpse, it is only a not-living. The wail of the 
Bible over fallen and sinful humanity is the cry of 
a father standing at the corpse of his child. O 
Absalom, my son, my son Absalom, would I had 
died for thee, O Absalom, my son!” But it is the 
wail of a father who yet has in that outery a note 
of joy and hope, because he has an assurance of 
resurrection from the dead. Even if you look at the 
apostasies and the sins and the ruin of humanity, 
you see, in the Bible recognition thereof, the token 
of man’s essentially divine character. 

The Bible, thus looking upon man as in his ori- 
gin a son of God, treats him always with respect. 
Some of you might, perhaps, pick out here or 
there a single text that would seem to militate 
against these broad and general statements, yet 
certainly, for the most part, the Bible and the God 
of the Bible treat men with respect. He is indig- 
nant at men; he is saddened at men; he is grieved 
over men, but he does not treat men with contempt. 
Man sometimes gives expression to his own self- 
contempt—* I am a worm of the dust; but even 
then he adds, and no man,” as though it were 
impossible that a man should be a worm. But in 
its general dealing with humanity the Bible treats 
men as having in them the possibilities of a noble 
and adivine development. It treats men as fathers 
and mothers ought to and sometimes do not treat 
their own children. So it appeals to them through 
the nobler motives. If it appeals to their fear, it is 
to a high and noble fear—rarely, as the Church has 
often done, to a materialistic fear. It appeals to 
hopes noble and inspiring ; it appeals to love, recog- 


‘** Beloved, now are we the sons of God; and it doth not 
yet appear what we shall be: but we know that, when he 
shall appear, we shall be like him ; for we shall see him as 
he is.’”’—1 John iii., 2. 
Is is the poet’s view of man—the ideal- 
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nizing in the soul already a power that shall re- 
spond to the appeal for love; it argues, it persuades 
Come, let us reason ther; it recognizes 
everywhere in man a freedom not to be violated— 
“ Behold, I stand at the door and knock; it repu- 
diates all systems of religion which undertake to 
put man in a lower level, and put a mediator be- 
tween man and God—“ Every man shall give ac- 
count of himself;” and so it lifts mankind up 
above all systems of hierarchies and all systems of 
priesthood and all systems that have treated man 
with contempt, as unworthy to ask any light of God, 
as unable to receive the counsel of God, as un- 
able to be the dwelling-place of God. 

So treating man with respect, it reposes on 
map duties and responsibilities grand, magnificently 

and, in their scope. Sometimes the air of 
freedom that plays through the Bible comes to 
me as a wind out of the northwest and almost 
takes my breath away. I open to the Book of 
Exodus, and I find there a nation of slaves; 
they have been bred up in ignorance and in 
superstition; they do not know how to read; they 
do not know how to write—it is questionable 
whether any considerable writing has been invented 
or put into operation; they know almost nothing 
about God, about religion; they have no schools, 
they have no Bible, they have no institutions ; 
they have nothing whatever except the family, and 
that broken and despoiled by four centuries of 
servitude in Egypt. And to this nation of slaves 
the first question God puts is this: “What kind 
of a king will you have? I will be your king if you 
will elect me.“ God Almighty will not take the 
scepter in his hand nor put the crown on his 
brow to be the king of this nation of ex-slaves, 
without schools, without knowledge, without Bible, 
without religion, without anything, until they have 
chosen him to be their king. And out of that one 
germinal principle all their institutions grow. They 
elect their own officers; they choose their own 
judges; they determine their own rulers; and they 
settle their own human destiny.’ Liberty is laid as 
the corner-stone in the very foundation of the insti- 
tutions which Moses, by the command of God, pro- 
vided for this people. Why? Are they fit for 
self-government? No. Are they fit for liberty ? 
Certainly not. But liberty is fit for them. Hu- 
manity grows in the air of liberty, and it is stifled 
and suffocated in the air of despotism. Not be- 
cause men are educated, not because they are 
intelligent, not because they are religious and virtu- 
ous, but because they are men, because they are 
sons of God, God himself respects their liberty. 
Man puts his heel on his fellow-man; man puts his 
manacles on his fellow-man: God, never. Men 
look out upon the foreign population that are land- 
ing upon our shores, and say, “ Do you think these 
men are fit for self-government?” They are better 
fitted for self-government than anybody else is 
fitted to govern them. Men look on the South, and 
say, “Do you think these six or seven millions of 
negroes, educated in pagan Africa for their primary 
school, and educated during a century of slavery for 
their high school, are fitted to govern themselves? 
They are better fitted to govern themselves than 
the Southern whites are to govern them. We have 
tried the other plan a century. We have tried 
letting the white race—intelligent, religious, vir- 
tuous—rule the ignorant and superstitious blacks, 
and the result was a hundred years of slavery and 
four years of the greatest civil war that ever deso- 
lated a nation. Ido not believe that a hundred 
years of self-government, even under ignorant and 
degraded blacks, will give a worse result than that. 

I turn to the New Testament. What have we 
there? Paul is starting, not a state or a nation, but a 
church or churches; and what sort of people is he 
gathering into these churches? Not the kind that 
we gather into our missions; not the men and 
women that have breathed in an air of purity and 
integrity; not men that believe in a one-God at 
least, and have more or less respect for a Bible and 
a Christ: but men that have been bred ia a religion 
that is totally devoid of a morality; men that have 
been bred in a religion that makes its adherents 
dishonest and false; men whose very gods have 
been licentious and cruel and lying. The men 
that gather into these primitive churches are told 
to organize their own churches, to elect their own 
leaders, to administer their own government. They 
blander, they make mistakes, they go wrong. Paul 
writes them expostulations, entreaties, arguments ; 
but he threatens them with no purgatorial fires, and 
he sends them no ecclesiastical decrees. For as, in 
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the Old Testament, the institutions of the State are 
left for men to form, so, in the New Testament, the 
institutions of the Church are left for men to form ; 
and God throws the responsibility of Church and 
State alike on men—not wise men, not good men, 
not specially selected men, but men as they chance 
to come together for this work of state-craft and 
church-craft. 

The religious work which God gives to men to 
do carries with it a still further token of his estima- 
tion and his respect for his children, for he gives 
them not only the work of self-government in the 
State, but he calls them to be sharers with him in 
the work of redemption—in the whole work of 
education and uplifting. As a father takes his son 
into partnership, so God takes humanity into part- 
nership with him. We are co-laborers together 
with God.” As the Father,” says Christ, hath 
sent me into the world, so I send you into the 
world.” The highway of which our choir sang this 
morning is a highway thrown up by human hands. 
The preparations for Christ's coming are prepara- 
tions made by human thought and human love. 
The building up of the kingdom of God is a work 
intrusted to humanity todo. We blunder, but we 
learn by our blundering. We fall into error and 
into sin, but we learn wisdom by our errors, and 
righteousness by our iniquities. To be co-workers with 
God, builders of his temple together with him—who 
can measure the grandeur of the honor put upon 
us by a call to such a work in such a fellowship? 
„No are we the sons of God.” We were cradled 
in the divine love ; we are passing into our teens; 
we have all the rawness and the crudity and the 
imperfection and the folly and the roughness of 
untrained childhood; and it doth not yet appear 
what we shall be, and words are exhausted in a vain 
endeavor to tell us what we shall be in that hour 
when we shall be like Him. 

It is a grand thing to work with men and for 
men, for we are working with and for those who 
have in themselves infinite possibilities. We are 
not working with clay; we are not working with 
a higher order of animals: we are working with 
the spirit; we are working with the children of 
God. There is not a city Arab in your street that 
calls out in irony after you as you walk, there is 
not a ragged urchin that offers you a “ Brooklyn 
Eagle” as you come over the Brooklyn Bridge, 
there is not a green cook in your kitchen whom you 
are patiently enduring, there is not a porter in your 
store, there is not a coal-heaver shoveling coal in 
your cellar, that has not in him the germ and ele- 
ment of a divine sonship; and it doth not yet ap- 

what he shall be; and it is yours and mine to 
take this soil in which these seeds are not yet ap- 
parently so much as breaking their shells, and, in 
the light of God's liberty and God's love, bring 
forth the garden of the Lord. A crusty old bach- 
elor—I think he must have been a bachelor— 
was walking the streets one day, and came upon 
one of these urchins playing pitch-penny, and said 
to him, Get out of my way—what are you good 
for? And the boy replied, * Good to make a man 
of.” That is it. There is not a boy in our Sun- 
day-schools that is not good to make a man of; 
there is not a girl in our Suaday-schools that is not 

to make a woman of. And man means child 
of God; and woman means child of God. And 
that is our work. It is not merely to save a city— 
that is good; it is not merely to save a country— 
that ought to inspire us; it is not merely to aid and 
comfort and ease and help men and women strug- 
gling in this present life, here and now—though 
that ought to kindle our hopes and enthusiasm ; it 
is to take the unkempt and undeveloped children 
cf God and make them worthy to be presented be- 
fore the throne of his grace in glory. Andif some- 
times you grow discouraged and disheartened with 
yourselves, and too much looking at your own heart 
and life dims your eye and dulls and deadens your 
judgment, if sometimes you feel as though it were 
not worth while any longer to try to be anybody or 
do anything—and I suppose we all have that mood 
of mind at times—I hope you may carry away 
from these simple words of mine this morning at 
least so much as the text: “ We are sons of God, 
and it doth not yet appear what we shall be, only 
this: that we shall be like him, for we shall see 
him as he is. 

There are two texts in the Bible that when I 

w discouraged because I have forgotten my God 
and have looked at myself instead of at my Christ 
—there are two texts in the Bible that, like lights, 
call me out of the darkness and give me cheer 

One is this: “I shall be satisfied when I 
awake in thy likeness ;” all the loneliness and all 
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the discontent are prophecies of a divinity that is 
to be realized. The other is: “He shall see 
of the travail of his soul and be satisfied.” By and 
by even He whose vision is so clear, whose ideal is 
so infinitely perfect, even he will look at me when 
he has finished his work, even he will be satisfied 
with me. The artist stands at his easel painting 
the portrait of one before him; and I go and look 
at it, and scowl, and shrug my shoulders, and say, 
It is not like him; I can see the ghost of an ap- 

ce looking out through the lusterless eyes 
and the untrue features, but it is not my friend.” 
And the artist says, Wait! when I have finished 
the picture and put the purpose, the soul, into it, 
then judge, not before.” So Christ sits for his 
portrait, and God takes me as a canvas, and paints, 
and ever and anon I grow foolish enough to look 
at myself, and shake my head in despair, and say, 
“ That will never be a portrait,” and then I come 
back to his promise: You shall be satisfied when 
you awake in his likeness,” and I am satisfied be- 
forehand in this hope that he gives me. 


CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR TOPIC.’ 


WHAT GOD DOES TO SHOW HIS LOVE TO 


THE SINNER. 
(Rom. v., 1-11; 1 John iv., 10.) 


soon as man disobeyed the command of 

1 God in eating of the forbidden fruit, 

thereby rendering himself liable to the 

plainly declared penalty of disobedience, 

and bringing upon himself the conse- 

quent tendency to sin, the divine mercy began to 

manifest itself in the promise of a Redeemer that 
should bruise the head of the serpent. 

The history of the children of Israel is one long 
series of instances of the patience, the pity, and the 
love of God. The deliverance from bondage, the 
divided sea, the pillar of cloud and of fire, the 
water from the rock—all this he wrought for them 
in his love, but “ they sinned yet more against him 
by provoking the Most High in the wilderness.” 
He gave them manna and meat to the full, he gave 
them their own desire. “ For all this they sinned 
still.” When he sent evil upon them, they turned 
to him, but their hearts were not steadfast. The 
Psalmist says, He, being full of compassion, for- 
gave their iniquity, and destroyed them not; yea, 
many a time turned he his anger away, and did not 
stir up all his wrath. For he remembered that 
they were but flesh. He brought them into the 
land of promise, as he had said, yet here they con- 
tinued todoevil. In the days of the kings, he 
sent his prophets, “ rising early and sending them,” 
but they would not heed them. In the parable of 
the wicked husbandmen, Jesus thus describes the 
crowning act of the love of God: “ He had yet 
one, a beloved son; he sent him last unto them, 
saying, They will reverence my son.“ 

And so Divine Love came to earth, and was a man 
with men. He taught them by parable and miracle 
that they were God's children still, that the Father 
loved them, and that he, the Christ, was sent to 
tell them so, and bid them come home. Bat only 
a few regarded; the many were unbelieving. Then 
he was lifted up from the earth, that he might draw 
all men unto him. Not only for that day and gen- 
eration did the cross on Calvary manifest the love 
of God, but for all time, and for every soul on 
earth. 

Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, in one of her stories, has 
shown how the sight of that love has power to touch 
the human soul. She tells of a simple-hearted Norse 
fisherman, considered not quite sound by his towns- 
men, but who loved his Master, Jesus Christ, and 
loved to read the Gospel story. He loved and 
reverenced one man also—one who had always 
befriended him. This Friend fell into evil ways, 
and went on from bad to worse, but the poor fellow 
trusted implicitly his Lord’s promise, “ Whatso- 
ever ye ask, and so he prayed always. At last 
there came a day when, as he supposed, his pro- 
tector was dead. The minister went to see him, 
and found that, much as he mourned his friend, his 
greatest trouble was the thought that Jesus had 
deceived him when he said “ whatsoever.” The 
minister talked with him and comforted him, and, 
taking him to his home, left him alone in his study for 
a few minutes. There was a large picture in the 
room, of Christ upon the cross. The man had 
never seen anything of the kind before—had never 
dreamed that such a thing could be. When the 
minister returned he found him standing before it 
with streaming eyes. Canst thou trust him?“ 
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asked the minister. Unto death, sir, was the 
answer. One day, after he had found that his 
friend was alive and would eventually recover, and 
with the help of that Saviour was ready to take a 
new start in life, he asked to see the picture again. 
Again he stood before it. He looked long and 
earnestly, and then with reverent love kissed the 
pierced feet. Our own eyes fill with tears as we 
read the story, and we are moved to ask God to 
melt our hearts that we may love after this manner 
of loving. 

References: Ps. Ixxxvi., 5, 13, 15; Is. liii., 10, 
11—lix., 1. 2—Ixi., 10 —lIxiii., 9; Jer. xxxi., 3; 
Eur. xviii., 31, 32—xxxiii., 11; Matt. xviii. 11-13 
'—xxvi., 28; Luke xix., 41-44—xxiii., 33. 34; 
John iii., 16, 17—vi., 51 —x., 18—xvii., 19; Rom. 
ii., 4; 2 Cor. viii.. 9—ix. 15; 1 Thess. v., 9, 10; 
Heb. i., 1, 2—ii., 9, 10, 17. 18; 1 Pet. i, 18-20— 
ii., 9, 10; 1 John iii., 1, 16—iv., 9, 16, 19; Rev. 
iii., 20. 

Daily Readings: (1) Is. Iv., 1-7; (2) Ps. eiii., 
_ 1-22; (3) Luke xv., 11-32; (4) Neh. ix., 13-31; 
(5) 1 Tim. i., 12-17; (6) Eph. ii., 1-10; (7) 
Rom. v., 1-11; 1 John iv., 10. 


RELICGIOUS NEWS. 


REMINISCENCES OF MISSION LIFE IN 
AFRICA. 


By tHe Rev. Lewis Grout. 
IV. 


HE Zulus constitute one of the largest and 
most remarkable of all the tribes that go to 
make up the great Bantu race—a race that extends 
east and west across the continent and from the 
Orange River on the south to about the fifth degree 
of latitude north of the equator, and numbers, prob- 
ably, not less than fifty millions of people, or nearly 
a fourth of the population of the entire continent. 
This Zulu tribe may be taken as a good representa- 
tive of all the more than a hundred and fifty other 
Bantu or cognate tribes; so that a sketch of this 
people in respect to their appearance and tempera- 
ment, or natural traits of body, mind, and heart, 
can but afford a good idea of all. To one who has 
never made the looks and traits of races a study, 
there would doubtless seem to be little or no differ- 
ence between the Zulu and the negro; but, asa 
rule, in the former the skin is not so black, nor the 
lips so thick, nor the mouth so large, as in the lat- 
ter. In form and carriage they are generally well 
made, tall, erect, especially the men, their frame 
well proportioned ; so that, on the whole, they may 
be considered a fine-looking race. Their color 
varies from a yellowish copper to a jet black, their 
preference being for a pure black with just a little 
red in it. Their bright eyes often twinkle with a 
merry humor; their beautiful teeth are well set; 
their countenance bespeaks cheerfulness and con- 
tentment. However it may be with them in respect 
to work, they are naturally light-hearted, always 
ready to laugh and play, sing and dance. This is 
due in part to constitutional temperament and in 
part to their surroundings, the country they inhabit, 
its soil and its climate—the former so fruitful, the 
latter so tepid and bland. Their wants being few, 
and these easily supplied, they are free from cor- 
roding care, and take no thought for the morrow. 
Nor are they less social than light-hearted. In 
solitude and silence they see nothing “sweet,” 
nothing to be desired. To sit and snuff and talk 
and sing together is with them the height of enjoy- 
ment. Nor is their conversation always contined 
to the trifling incidents of the passing day, but often 
given to the graver affairs of state, to law and gov- 
ernment, peacé and war. The Zulu has a sympa- 
thetic side, and not toward his own people only. 
During a time of continued sickness in the writer's 
family, one and another, and sometimes a set com- 
pany, would come, almost daily, to inquire concern- 
ing the afflicted and suffering queen, assure us of 
their sorrow for her, and give a sincere expression 
to their hope that she might soon recover. Previous 
to the influx of the white people in large numbers, 
the Zulu was noted for his hospitality. As things 
were at first, no traveler in that land ever thought 
of taking food with him or of being asked to pay 
for what he received. Being social, sympathetic, 
hospitable, it is natural and easy for the Zulu to be 
polite. Indeed, few people are really more so. The 
host receives his guest with Sa ku bona,” We 
see or respect you, and the guest on taking leave 
says, Sala kahle,” * Remain well, and the host 
replies, Hamba kahle,” “ Go well.“ The plaintiff 
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in court must be allowed to speak as long as he 
pleases without interruption, and the defendant 
must have the same privilege ; and the same rule 
holds in familiar conversation. At a feast all must 
group themselves according to their rank and age, 
and wait till the head-man has apportioned to each 
his proper share, and then render thanks. The 
Zulu’s sense of justice is quick, fine, correct. He 
never complains of deserved punishment. The 
Zulu’s honesty, so far at least as pertains to steal- 
ing, used to be worthy of all praise. The white man 
could leave his house, cattle, tools, grain, clothes to 
bleach or dry in open ground, day and night 
through the year, with no watch or fastening, and 
have no fear of their being stolen by the natives. 
Under Chaka’s rule theft was counted a capital 
crime. But in word and thought the Zulu is far 
from being honest or truthful. “ He is prone to 
have very large reservations in his own mind when 
he is avowedly giving a fall account of some occur- 
rence, and manages to disguise and distort facts 
with exceeding cleverness and skill.“ Praise and 
flattery are on his tongue, though he may think 
the man he flatters but little better than a fool. 
Nor does his hospitality prevent his being avaricious. 
For cattle, in particular, his greed is excessive; and 
he is said to have it for a maxim that “ It is better 
to receive than to give.” 

In the Zulus, as in other African tribes and 
races, the emotional element is broad and deep. 
In these Africans we find the supplement of the 
other great families of man. In the Shemitic 
branch we have a manifestation of the will, an 
earnest, serious, self-relying soul; in the Japhetic, 
a manifestation of the mind, the intellect, as seen 
in politics, philosophy, science; in the Hamitic, 
the heart, the susceptibilities, emotions, affections. 
These affections, renewed and sanctified, make the 
base of all the best Christian graces; otherwise, 
they run to superstition, sensuality, and often break 
into a fierce, ungoverned passion. Hence, at ease, 
free from the excitements of war, and with their 
greed for cattle or other gain in obeyance, they 
are wont to be not only social, sympathetic, polite, 
but also to show a warm regard for their kindred, 
and especially a strong affection for their mothers 
and children. Yet, being impulsive, untutored, it 
is easy for them to take offense, get into a quarrel, 
and try to settle their disputes by fiercely fisting 
each other. Strife between the ladies of a kraal, 
the wives of a polygamist, sometimes waxes so 
violent and noisy that nothing less than an authori- 
tative application of the marital club is thought 
sufficient to allay it. And yet they are nota vindic- 
tive people. The thunder-storm commonly passes 
quickly by, after which the air seems all the 
sweeter and the sunshine all the brighter. 

The Zulu is self-respecting if not proud, haughty, 
of a martial spirit, sharp-minded, quick-witted, 
logical, and a most ready reader of character. To 
an Englishman, once trying, long and hard, to im- 
press King Dingan with the greatness of Victoria’s 
majesty, the chieftain finally replied, “ And what 
does tha Queen think of me?” When Chaka was 
once told of the great extent and power of British 
rule, and how they had conquered Napoleon, he 
replied by saying: Yes, I see now. There are 
only two great chiefs in all the earth ; my brother, 
King George, he is king of all the whites; and I, 
Chaka, I am king of all the blacks.” When Bishop 
Colenso was trying to interest the noted Pakade 
in his attempted translation of the Lord's Prayer 
into Zulu, the politic chieftain, whose uppermost 
thought was how to protect his country and people, 
broke suddenly in upon his religious teacher's 
efforts with the impatient remark and inquiry, 
Les! yes! that is all very good; but how do 
you make gunpowder?” A native once came to 
the writer and said, “ You have told us of the 
goodness and greatness of God, how he hates sin, 
and how the first human pair, tempted of the devil, 
fell into sin, and brought rain upon the race.“ 
Les, you are right. Well, then, I would like 
to know why the great, good God didn’t kill the 
devil at once, and stop all that mischief in the be- 

inning !” 

Now, in all this, who does not see much of en- 
couragement to work for the redemption of the 
Zulu, the whole Bantu race, all Africa, to Christ ? 
As they have now in their heathemsm their own 
constitutional characteristics, so will they have 
when they shall be converted to God. As they are 
needed, in God's economy, to round out and com- 
plete the human family, so, in that economy, are 
they needed to round out and complete the Chris- 
tian Church. And, if we take the leading traits of 
their present character to be any index to what 
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shall be their new Christian character, it is easy to 
see that their own peculiar type of piety will not 
be without its place, use, and glory in the great 
family of regenerated men, the one body of that 
Chureh which shall be gathered “ out of all nations.” 


MR. MOODY'S NEW TRAINING SCHOOL AT 
NORTHFIELD. 


Mr. D. L. Moody is studying how to use for the 
whole Church and world the flue property at Northfield, 
Mass. The Hotel Northfield is closed through the late 
autumn and winter, as the transient visitors are not 
numerous enough to justify the expense of keeping so 
large a hotel in running order. Mr. Moody, seeing so 
mauy women in New Eugland and in the whole country 
who are wishing to fit themselves for wider service in 
the Church and world, conceived the idea of establish- 
ing at this hotel a new Training School for Women. 
The main object, as in all of his educational schemes, 
is Bible study. He proposes, by thorough, systematic 
teaching of the Word of God, to fit young women to be 
Christian teachers and workers. But, in addition to 
this, there will be training ia cooking and dressmaking, 
so as to help women to be self-dependent and independ- 
ent, competent not only to care for their own wants, 
but to aid others in learning to perform the practical 
duties of household life. 

The Hotel Northfield, which is to be used for the 
school, accommodates some seventy-five pupils, and is 
unusually adapted for the purpose. The school year 
will extend over six months, from October to March 
inclusive ; divided into two terms of three months each, 
with a brief interval at holiday week, from December 
24 to January 6. 

Applicants for admission should be at least twenty 
years old; should state place of birth, condition of 
health, extent of education, and motives for making 
application ; and should furnish two letters of refer- 
ence—one of which is from their pastor, and both of 
which should be mailed direct to Miss Hulbert by the 
referee. The cost of this training will be small—only 
one hundred dollars a term, including tuition and 
board. We content ourselves with calling attention to 
this new and noble undertaking of Mr. Moody, to pro- 
vide women with first-class facilities, at trifling cost, 
for preparation in the duties of a practical Christian 
life. Those who wish to make application or further 
inquiry may address Miss Gertrude Hulbert, care of 
Mr. D. L. Moody, East Northfield, Mass. It will be 
well to do this promptly, as the school opens on October 
1, and the accommodations are limited. 

Northfield is getting to be a center of attractions. I 
should judge that the buildings on both sides of the 
Connecticut River already devoted to educational pur- 
poses must be worth over half a million dollars, and 
they are not only full, but hundreds of applicants have 
been refused, both in the boys’ and girls’ schools. The 
„Summer School of Students and the Believers’ Con- 
ferences, which reach from the latter half of June to 
the middie of August, with a break of a few weeks 
between, attract hundreds of the most earnest Chris- 
tians from the United States and Canada, and even 
from across the sea. This year even the interval 
between these gatherings and following them has been 
filled with daily Bible readings, lectures on the Bible, 
etc., aud many visitors have remained during the entire 
summer. The Rev. David Baron, a converted Jew, 
has given daily Bible instruction in the parlors of the 
hotel. With him the Old Testament Hebrew is like 
his mother tongue, and his teaching, whether for depth 
of insight or intensity of interest, we have never heard 
surpassed. It was worth coming a thousand miles to 
hear him alone. 

It may not be known to your readers that at the 
opening of the schools in September Mr. Moody gives 
daily morning addresses in the school buildings, and 
all visitors are made welcome. The intelligent Chris- 
tian public are coming to learn that, besides all the un- 
surpassed charms of Northtield as a place of summer 
resort, it offers attraction as a Bible school, an educa- 
tional center, and a place of conference with the best 
meu and women of che world, which no other place in 
our country perhaps presents to the same degree. 

ArTHUR T. PIERSON. 

East NORTHFIELD, Mass., August 29, 1890. 


COLORADO ITEMS. 


—An attractive brick church costing over 34,000 
was dedicated at Eaton, July 27. President Slocum, 
of Colorado College, preached the sermon, aul Super- 
intendent Sanders offered the dedicatory prayer. Ex- 
Governor Eaton, for whom the town is named, 
who gave the lots for the building, was present. Dur- 
ing the services some 8600 was raised. 

—The Rev. J. H. Reid,a member of the class re- 
cently graduated from Yale Seminary, who has been 
serving as general missionary for the Rocky Mountain 
department of the A. H. M. S., has received a unani- 
mous call to become pastor of the church at Telluride, 
where he has been supplying for a few weeks. He 
will accept. The Rev. J. 8. Voorhees, the former 
pastor, has but recently closed a very successful work 
with this charch, the health of his family obliging bim 
to make a change. 

— The Rev. S. C. Dickinson, a member of the grad- 
uating class this year at Oberlin Seminary, has enter 
upon a broad field for labor at Rico. C. M.S. 
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FIFTH REPORT OF THE ‘SCHOOL FOR 
CHRISTIAN WORKERS.” 


A new interest — this report, which has just 
issued from the press. It marks a new era, and, in the 
minds of the friends of the institution, an advance 
step. The school is composed of two distinct and well- 
defined training schools, each intended for the train- 
ing of men for special fields of Christian activity; one, 
the work of the Young Men’s Christian Associations; 
the other, that of a Pastor’s Lay Helper, a Sunday- 
School Superintendent, or Sunday-School Missionary. 
The two schools have heretofore been under the man- 
agement of one corporation, though from the very be- 
ginning it has been hoped that the association school 
might be separately incorporated, enabling it thereby 
to — more closely affiliated with the associations 
in whose interests it was established, and concentrating 
upon it their helpful interest. This step was finally 
taken last June, and hereafter the two schools for- 
merly constituting the“ School for Christian Workers 
will be separate and distinct in their property and finan- 
cial interests, though holding the same friendly rela- 
tions to one another as heretofore, and sharing as be- 
fore the expenses of such instruction as is given to all 
their students alike. 

The following change, however, is to be noted: The 
name “School for Christian Workers,” which hereto- 
fore has applied to the two schools, will hereafter be 
the name of only one of them ; namely, “ The Train- 
ing School for Sunday-School Workers and Pastors’ 
Helpers,” while the other school has become newly in- 
corporated under the name of “The Young Men’s 
Christian Association Training School.” 

During the past year sixty-two men have attended 
the regular school; forty-nine to prepe re for the work 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association, and thirteen 
for that of.the Sunday-school and as pastor’s helpers. 
This is a somewhat smaller number of students than 
attended during the previous year, but this temporary 
shrinkage has n occasioned simply by the bigher 
standard of admission established last fall, and has — 
more than offset by the marked improvement in the 
qualifications of the men that have entered, and in the 
quality of their work during the year. The summer 
session of the Physical Department of the Association 
Training School last year was attended by fifty-seven 
students. 

The demand for the students at the school continues 
to far outstrip the number which it is able to furnish, 
the demand being to the supply as three to one. That 
the school, or that part of it which has been devoted to 
the interests of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tions, is becoming an increasingly helpful auxiliary to 
their work is noticeable from the fact that a much 
larger proportion of those who enter the work after re- 
ceiving the training of the school, or even a very small 
part of it, have proved successful, than of those who 
enter it without any previous systematic preparation. 

While the school has been obliged to close the year 
with a small deficit, the contributors to its support 
have been considerably in excess of those of any pre- 
vious year, indicating the growth of interest in its work 
on the part of its friends and helpers. Prominent 
among the generous friends of the institution whose 
death during the past twelve months the school has 
been called upon to mourn, are mentioned Mr. William 
Shaw, of Pittsburg, Pa., and Mr. Thomas C. Sloane, of 
New York. 92 


AN INTERESTING MOVEMENT. 


The letter from Italy printed in our columns of Au- 
gust 21, and describing the action of a Roman Catholic 
congregation in asking a Protestant minister to take 
charge over them, has called out a letter from a sub- 
scriber who has lived at Monte Orfano, and is well 
acquainted with the Rev. Mr. Bossi, the Protestant 
minister referred to, and his work. She sends us the 
following extracts from a private letter written by Mrs. 
Bossi, which will interest our readers : 


I hope you have received an Italian newspaper, 
called “ L’Auvenire.” You will see in it an article 
which I have marked, written by a correspondent, and 
which is the simple truth. I am most glad to say that 
this work continues, and that for a month Mr. Bossi has 
been to preach in that church every Sunday, and that 
all the men listen to the Gospel with great attention. 
The women are still a little doubtful, for they do not 
like to leave off the adoration of the Virgin ; still we 
hope that in a short time they will also become really 
converted. They have given the church for our serv- 
ice, and next winter they hope to have an evangelical 
teacher, who will live there, take the school, and preach 
on Sundays. I, or one of the teachers of our Intra 
School, will go there once a week to teach needle-work 
to the women and girls. Yesterday Adele and her hus- 
band went there with us ; we had a good service, and A. 
thinks of going there, with her two children, and stay- 
ing a few days. Her visit will be most useful, for she 
is very popular and practical, and will teach them 
many things. 

What is still more consoling is that many villages 
about here are inclined to follow the example of 
Monte Orfano, and, with God's blessing, and with tact 
— good sense, we hope to have “ Christian Valleys ” 

ere. 

Yesterday when we came down we found that thirty 
women from the next village had waited in the road at 
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the foot of the mountain three hours to speak to us; but 
as we were late, only sixteen remained. They, also, are 
disgusted with their priest, and if he continues his 
behavior they say that they will give up their Church 
and call in the Evangelicals (as Protestants are called 
in 

At Monte Orfano, besides giving the church, they 
will provide schoolrooms and a dwelling for a master 
there, and 350 francs (seventy „ a year for his 
support. This is much if we consider that they are all 
stone-cutters, and their little huts are their only 
sessions ; still it is a very small salary for the teacher. 
But we have no doubt that God will provide. 

Our church building (at Intra) is just begun, and 
will only be finished some time in the future. What is 
not finished is the subscription for it, which has only 
reached about four thousand franes (eight hundred 
dollars). Our committee has no means at present, so 
we will borrow the money, hoping that in time it will 
be raised. The building is necessary to develop the 
work here. 


CANADA ITEMS. 


—Mr. William Snyder, Conductor on the Grand 
Trunk Railway, has become well known as an evangel- 
ist. He has held successful services at several places. 
Churches of different denominations gladly welcome 
him. Western Congregational Church, Toronto, is the 
last place announced which has enjoyed his services. 
He preaches morning and evening, and in the afternoon 
addresses railway men. This is his usual method, 
which invariably creates great interest. 

—The Rev. J. Hines, Indian Missionary of the Church 
of England in Arthabaska, has been spending some 
weeks in Toronto, raising money for a steam launch 
to be used in his mission. He has been eminently suc- 
cessful. 

A conference has been held at Winnepeg, in con- 
nection with the Anglican Church, which was composed 
of delegates from all the provincial synods and dioceses 
of the Dominion of Canada, with a view to the consol- 
idation of the Church of England in British North 
America. The name of the united body is to be the 
“General Synod of Canada, which will meet for the 
first time in Toronto, on the second Wednesday in 
September, 1893. The President of the Synod is to be 
styled the Primate, and will hold office for life. The 
business of the Synod will consist of matters of doctrine, 
worship, and discipline ; missionary and educational 
work ; transfer of clergy, and training of candidates 
for holy orders, etc. 

—The Rev. Alexander Steele died‘at Southwold, Ont., 
aged eighty-eight. He wasa native of Scotland, but 
came to Canada as a Free Church missionary thirty-five 
years ago. He spent several years in active duties, 
and was tly beloved for his piety and zeal. 

—The Rev. Dr. Carman, General Superintendent of 
the Methodist Church, in a recent sermon which he 
preached at Pictou, “denounced Christians who con- 
sidered it obligatory to stand by their political ies 
at the sacrifice of the principles they profess.” He 
said, If all the Methodists stand firm in a demand for 
prohibition, it would be assured in three years.” 

—The Wesleyan Theological College in Montreal 
has lately come into possession of a valuable treasure, 
consisting of three of the oldest and most valuable 
manuscripts of the Greek Testament, viz., the “ Codex 
Sinaiticus,” the Codex Vaticanus,” and the Codex 
Alexandrinus.” These bave been secured at great cost 
in London and Rome, and given to the college respect- 
ively by Mr. James Ferrier, Dr. G. E. Armstrong, and 
Mrs. John Torrance. 

—Great preparations are being made for the Meth- 
odist General Conference to be held in Montreal next 
month. The wee are some of the subjects that 
will be discussed : College Federation ; General Super- 
intendent—Shall there be One or Two? Extension of 
Ministerial Term from Three to Five Years; Cente- 
nary of Methodism in Canada, 1891 ; The Institution of 
the Order of Deaconesses. E. B. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—Dr. Merrill E. Gates, President of * bas 
replied to ex- President Julius H. Seelye that he heart- 
ily accepts the presideney of Amherst College. Dr. 
Gates’s resignation will take effect on September 30, 
and he will become President of Amherst on October 1. 
He will occupy the chair of Moral Philosophy there, 
with the lectureship on Literature. Dr. T. S. Doolittle, 
the senior professor at Rutgers, will fill the office of 
resident until a successor to Dr. Gates is appointed. 
he trustees will meet to elect one in October. 

—Mrs. Ballington Booth writes as follows to the 
“Tribune :” “I notice that a paragraph has appeared 
in the ‘Tribune’ to the effect that Miss Frances E. 
Willard and myself had a conference in which we de- 
cided to amalgamate the Salvation Army and the 
Woman’s Christian Temperance Union, and that we 
are becoming one body. Allow me emphatically to 
deny this. It has sprung from a very natural occur- 
rence. Miss Willard, for whose Christian character 
and public work we have the greatest esteem, spoke in 
one of our recent meetings in Chicago for the purpose 
of testifying to her appreciation and admiration of the 
Salvation Army’s work. In the course of her address 
she explained that the two movements were on the 
friendliest terms, and invited me to speak on Salvation 
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Army work at the forthcoming meetings of the W. C. 
T. U. in Atlanta, Ga. The movements, however, are in 
no wise connected, nor is there any intention of joining 
them. But, naturally, the most friendly feeling exists 
between them, seeing they both aim at the reclaimin 
of drunkards, and are both sworn enemies of drink an 
vice, which are such deadly foes to Christianity, moral- 
ity, and social improvement in this great country.” 

—The Congregational church in Goshen, Conn., 
will celebrate the 150th anniversity of its formation 
this fall. 

—The Committee of Nine chosen to investigate the 
methods of the executive officers of the American 
Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, which 
has been sitting in the Congregational House, Boston, 
has finished its labors for the present. The sessions were 
occupied with the reading of reports of sub-committees 
and acting upon the same. The proceedings were 
secret, and the Committee refuses to divulge its action. 
It is understood, however, that harmony prevailed. It 
is said other sub-committees were appointed to report 
at a session to be held in Boston, September 23, with a 
view to final action at the annual Board meeting. 

—The Bishop of Ohio (Protestant Episcopal) has 
formally requested the Rev. Howard MacQueary to 
renounce holy orders in the Episcopal Church, and Mr. 
MacQueary has formally refused to do so. It will be 
remembered that Mr. MacQueary some little time ago 
wrote a book entitled “ The Evolution of Man and 
Christianity,” which was denounced as heretical by 
orthodox Episcopalians. The next step now will be 
— trial by his ecclesiastical superior, the Bishop of 

hio. 

—The recent missionary conference at Shanghai, 
China, adopted the following preamble and resolution: 

** Whereas. Dr. Martin, in his paper entitled * Ancestral 
Worship —a Plea for Toleration,’ has reached the conclu- 
sion that missionaries should refrain from any interference 
with the native mode of honoring ancestors, and leave the 
reformation of the system to the influence of divine truth 
when it gets a firmer hold on the nation’s mind,’ 

“* Resolv d. That this conference records its dissent from 
this conclusion, and affirms its belief that idolatry is an 
essential constituent of ancestral worship. 

—There are now over 400,000 children enrolled in 
the Sanday-schools of Missouri, but there ought to be 
a good many more in view of the fact that there are 
still 550,000 children of school age in the State who are 
not receiving such instruction. The Sunday-school is 
one of society’s most effective safeguards, and it should 
be encouraged and assisted by all good citizens.—[St. 
Louis Globe- Democrat. 

—Bishop Thoburn reports that the Epworth League 
has taken firm hold in India and will be generally 
adopted by the Methodist Episcopal churches there. 

—The Rev. David R. Breed, of the Seminary Pres- 
byterian Church in Chicago, has been called to the 
chair of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theology in the 
Auburn (N T.) Theological Seminary, to succeed the 
Rev. Timothy Darling. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Julius A. Reed died at Davenport, lowa, on August 27, 
at the age of eighty-one. 

—Henry A. Po- Il. of the Lee Avenue Church of Brook- 
lyn, N. V. has declined a call from the Old South Church 
of Worcester, Maas. 

—Edward H. Greely, D. D., died at Concord. N. H., on 
August 2%, at the age of seventy-three. 

—6. Y. Washburn was installed as pastor of the church 
in Hancock, Mich., on August 20. 

—J. H. Heald, of Bennington, N. H., has resigned, to 
take effect October 1. 

—H. D. Woodworth, of Cambridge, Mass., accepts a 
call to East Grandy, Conn. 

J. D. Nutting accepts a call to the Tabernacle Church 
of St. Louis, Mo. 

J. B. Wells accepts a call to Wilton, Mo. 

E. C. Chevis was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Fifield, Wis., on August 13. 

J. S. Rounce, of Rose Creek, Minn.. has resigned. 

. C. Harrah accepts a call to Newton. Iowa. 

R. D. Metealf, of Fairfield, Vt., has resigned. 

_—Joseph Danielson, of Windsor Locks, Conn., has re- 


A. A. Cressman, of Wahoo, Neb., has resigned. 
11 Hall has become pastor of the church in Clay- 
ton, N. I. 

— Charles W. Luck has resigned the pastorate of the 
22 in Topsfield, Mass., to accept a call to Pocatello, 
daho. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—W. E. Westervelt, of Philadelphia, has received a call 
from Windham, N. H. 

—R. A. Hunter, of Irwin, Pa., has received a call from 
Kennett Square, Chester County. 

—W. J. Bridges. of Brooklyn, N. Y., accepts a call to 
Bridgeton, N. J. 

—J. R. Gilchrist, of Baltimore, Canada, has received a call 
to Holyoke. Mass. 

E. A. Elfield accepts a call to Portsmouth, O. 

—John Herron, of Sedalia, Mo., has been called to the 
First Church of Independence, Kan. 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—B. F. Rawlins, of Mount Vernon, Ind., has accepted the 
assistant editorship of the Western Christian Advocate, 
Cincinnati, O. 

—J. N. Chesnutt accepts an election as rector of St. John’s 
Church (P. E.), Albion, Vt. 

—C. M. Conant accepts the rectorship of Zion Church 
P. E.), Manchester Center, Vt. 

-W. C. Hubbard accepts the rectorship of Trinity Church 
(P. E.), Rochester. N. Y. 

Franklin Johnson, formerly pastor of the Old Cambri 
(Mass.) Baptist Church, has —— the presidency of the 
Ottaw a, Kan. 


a University, at Ottaw 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


MV BOOKS. 


By Austin Dosson. 


They dwell in the odor of camphor, 
They stand in a Sheraton shrine, 
They are warranted “ early editions,” 
These worshipful tomes of mine; 


In their creamy “ Oxford vellum,” 
In their redolent “ crushed Levant,” 
With their delicate watered linings, 
They are jewels of price, I grant; 


Blind-tooled and morocco jointed, 
They have Zaehusdorf’s daintiest dress, 
They are graceful, attenuate, polished, 
But they gather the dust, no less. 


For the row that I prize is yonder, 
Away on the unglazed shelves, 
The bulged and bruised octavos, 
The dear and dumpy twelves — 


Montaigne with his sheepskin blistered, 
And Howell the worse for wear, 

And the worm-drilled Jesuit’s Horace, 
And the little old cropped Moliére, 


And the Burton I bought for a florin, 
And the Rabelais foxed and flea’d,— 
For the rest I never have opened, 
But those are the books I read. 
—[Selected. 


HEBREW INFLUENCE ON AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT. 


A few years ago M. Oscar Straus wrote a very 
remarkable essay on the origin of the republican 
form of government in the United States of Ameri- 
ca. Of this work a French translation, with a 
preface by M. Emile de Laveleye, has just been 
published. M. Straus attempts to show that the 
reason why the people in the thirteen American 
colonies adopted a democratic republic as their 
form of government is to be found in the fact 
that they took as their model the Hebrew Com- 
monwealth. The author does not merely hold that 
the influence of the Old Testament on the character 
of our forefathers taught them to hate tyranny and 
caused them to resist oppression, but he claims that, 
when the crisis came and a definite choice of form of 
government had to be made, a republic was chosen, 
notwithstanding the failure of this political system 
in England, Holland, and Venice, because during a 
certain period of their national life the Jews had 
lived under that political system, and because the 
subsequent monarchical period of their history was 
declared by the prophets to be a punishment for 
their sins. Even the organization of the govern- 
ment was copied, according to M. Straus, from 
the Hebrew Commonwealth ; the distinction between 
Federal and State rights was borrowed from it. 
The office of President corresponds with that of 
Judge; the Senate occupies the same position as 
the Sanhedrin among the Hebrews. The House of 
Representatives finds its prototype in the Assembly, 
which, according to M. Straus, was a legislative 
body, which is meant whenever reference is made 
in the Scriptures to “all Israel” or the “ whole Con- 

on.“ 

We believe that M. Straus has failed to sub- 
stantiate his claims. That the Old Testament and 
its denunciations of kingly power were used as 
favorite arguments against those who preached a 
doctrine of non-resistance is undisputed. That, at 
the time of the Revolution, comparisons between 
the children of Israel rising against their oppress- 
ors, and the colonists resisting the power of Eng- 
land, were popular may be conceded. But it does 
not follow from this that the founders of our 
government deliberately copied the form of the 
Hebrew Commonwealth, and that but for the 
existence of that model an entirely different sys- 
tem might have been chosen by them. While the 
war lasted, it may have been considered seriously 
to offer the dictatorship to Washington, but there 
is no evidence that a monarchy was at any other 
time seriously contemplated. The author cites 
Jefferson to the contrary; but it must not be for- 
gotten that Jefferson is a biased witness, and that 


1 Les Origines de la forme republicuine du Gouvernement 
dans les Etats Unis d' Amérique. Par Osear Straus. Avec 
une Préface de M. Emile de Laveleye. Paris et Bruxelles. 


New York: F. W. Christern.) 
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he would be apt to distort the admiration which 
Hamilton and the Federalists doubtless felt for the 
system of constitutional monarchy, into a serious 
wish to establish a monarchy in this country. Still 
less ground is there for the contention that our 
Federal organization was deliberately copied from 
the Hebrew form of government. hen the 
Artieles of Confederation proved to be insufficient, 
and a stronger central government was imperatively 
demanded, a federal republic was the only possible 
solution of the problem. The features which it has in 
common with the Hebrew republic are also found 
in the governments of Holland and Switzerland, 
and, beyond these general features, we really know 
nothing of the political régime of the Jews under 
the Judges. Moreover, if the makers of our Con- 
stitution deliberately imitated that régime, they 
cannot have done so because it had shown itself to 
be the best, from a secular view, for it existed only 
during a comparatively short period. They must 
have done it because they considered that it was 
the government ordained by God. The religious 
opinions of the very men whom the author cites— 
such as Jefferson and Franklin—make it extremely 
improbable that their action was influenced by any 
such consideration. 

Although we do not agree with M. Straus in 
all his conclusions, no one can read his work with- 
out being impressed with the careful manner in 
which he has studied his subject, and especially 
with the absence of exaggerations and mere general 
statements unsupported by authority. In these re- 
spects his work forms a refreshing contrast with the 
preface of M. de Laveleye. The distinguished Bel- 
gian author takes M. Straus’s essay as a text for a 
violent tirade against Catholicism. According to him, 
every revolution in Catholic countries has failed, 
every revolution in Protestant countries has suc- 
ceeded. Religious toleration and political liberty 
are to be found only in the latter. All the light 
is on one side, all the shadow on the other. The case 
of Protestantism is so strong that it is in no need 
of overstatements of this kind. That Protestant- 
ism, rightly understood, true to the principles from 
which it sprang, is more favotable to political 
liberty than the Catholicism which finds its highest 
expression in the doctrine of papal infallibility we 
firmly believe. That, in the struggle for liberty, 
Catholics have invariably defended despotism and 
persecution, while Protestants are invariably found 
on the side of liberty and toleration, is contrary to 
history. The opponents of Milton, the defenders 
of the doctrine of divive right, were not Catholics. 
Pascal and the Jansenists were not Protestants. 
M. de Laveleye himself inveighs in terms of burn- 
ing indignation against those who want at the 
present time to relegate the Jews to the Ghetto. 
But is it not in Protestant Germany that the anti- 
Semitic movement has risen to the dignity of a 
political issue, while in France a book like that of 
Drument has at most a succes de curiosité? While 
in France the Jews have been invested with the 
rights of citizenship for over a century, they have 
attained complete equality in Eogland only within 
avery few years. It is specially to be regretted 
that M. de Laveleye makes statements in support of 
his general proposition which are disproved by the 
very book for which the preface is written. For 
instance, on e xxv. he states that “from the 
beginning 1 — establishes a complete 
separation between Church and State.” If he had 
turned to page 77 he would have found that the union 
between Church and State was completely dissolved 
only in 1833. He draws the conventional fancy 
picture of the Puritans and Pilgrims; he sees in 
them, not men of their time, with the prejudices of 
that time, but inspired defenders of religious free- 
dom and toleration. 

We have grown beyond eulogies of this char- 
acter. Our love for our political institutions has not 
suffered from the searching and critical examina- 
tion of a Von Holst and a Bryce. Our admiration 
for Protestantism as a potent factor in the develop- 
ment of the human race in general, and of our 
country in particular, is not lessened by a frank 
acknowledgment of the faults and mistakes of some 
of its adherents, and does not require a wholesale 
and unjust denunciation of our opponents. 


—Rudyard Kipling is now said to be Henry G. Bruce, 
the son of a missionary to India, and a graduate of the 
Harvard class of 87. Mr. Bruce is now in Duxbury, 
Mass., for a brief holiday.—[ Exchange.—As “ Rudyard 
Kipling” is a real name, not a pen-name, and as Mr. 
Kipling and his father are very well known both in 
London and in India, Mr. Bruce’s friends would do 
well to request the contradiction of this “ news item,“ 
lest it be thought to emanate from them. 
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AMERICAN LITERATURE.’ 


The appearance of the eleventh volume com- 
pletes the publication of the “ Library of American 
Literature,” upon which its editors have spent so 
much time and work. Now that their design is 
fully revealed, its extent, thoroughness, and intelli- 
gent adjustment of all the interests involved are 
clearly disclosed. The field was practically a new 
one, for, although several somewhat similar efforts 
had been made, they fell so short of the effort of 
Mr. Stedman and Miss Hutchinson in breadth and 
comprehensiveness as to be practically out of the 
comparison. For the first time we possess a com- 
plete and adequate library of American literature, 
in a complete series of thoroughly selected illus- 
trations. The work must have been enormous; 
indeed, the editors frankly declare in their preface 
to the final volume that, had they foreseen the labor 
and time which would be consumed, they would 
have shrunk from assuming the editorial control of 
so laborious an undertaking. Fortunately for the 
lovers of American letters, the greatness of their 
task was not disclosed to them until they had 
already entered upon it so far as to make with- 
drawal impossible. They have persevered to the 
end, and the result of their labors is a permanent 
addition of the highest value to books relating to 
American literature. These volumes cover a period 
of three centuries. They date back to the time 
when Shakespeare was spending his last years in 
Stratford; they cover the whole colonial period in 
the thirteen colonies, the Revolutionary period, 
the post-Revolutionary period, the time of the great 
Civil War, and the very productive epoch upon 
which we have now entered. For every author 
quoted, the editors tell us, at least five others have 
been under consideration, and for each selection 
made an average of more than five books have been 
examined. With a resolution and conscientiousness 
rare in enterprises of this kind, the editors have 
personally familiarized themselves with all the 
authors from whom they have made selections. 
Their effort has been to prepare a library of 
American literature, not a mere collection; they 
have included, therefore, not only literary master- 
pieces, but a complete collection of selections illus- 
trating every department, every author of any 
standing, and the entire development of our litera- 
ture. Lhe task has demanded seven years of hard 
work, and eleven large volumes to contain the re- 
sults. The fact that the design has been historical 
rather than critical adds immensely to the value of 
the work, since it furnishes us with a complete 
résumé of our entire literary development, a hand- 
book of the first class to our literary history. This 
volume, in addition to nearly five hundred pages of 
representative selections from many of the younger 
writers of the country, contains carefully prepared 
short biographies by Arthur Stedman of all the 
authors represented in the work. 


The Colours of Animals. By Edward Bagnall Poul- 
ton. (International Scientific Series. D. Appleton & 
Co. $1.75.) Writers on evolution have mostly arrayed 
themselves in one of two schools. The one consider 
natural selection the great factor in production of new 
species; the other consider modification by environment 
the potent agent. The literature on the subject at 
present appearing drifts all in one way as between these 
two views—toward natural selection. Mr. Poulton pre- 
sents a vast number of interesting facts regarding 
animal coloration, and he marshals them all to empha- 
size natural selection, at the same time also using them 
secondarily to support Darwin’s other theory of sexual 
selection. This theory has been severely handled of 
late. Wallace in “ Darwinism ” and Geddes and Thomp- 
son in “ Evolution of Sex” criticise it. In his defense of 
this theory Poulton makes some strong points. He 
thinks that the beauty of sexual coloration is not ex- 
plicable in the view of Wallace. He believes that we 
have ample evidence that birds and insects possess a 
true esthetic sense, and that their standard of beauty 
accords with our own because ours has been largely 
created by insects. Inthe discussion of sexual selec- 
tion our author makes considerable use of the work of 
G. W. and E. G. Peckham upon American spiders. 
These writers have observed many most interesting 
facts, such as courtship conducted by display of color and 
form and by dances and other movements, with a final 
distinct choice between rival claimants on the part of 
the female. Some general considerations are suggested 
in favor of sexual selection: sexual colors are only 
developed by species that court in daytime or twilight; 
sexual colors are not developed on parts of the body 
that move so rapidly as to become invisible; when col- 
ors are best seen from one direction, this corresponds 
with the position in which the female would see them. 


1A Library of American Literature from the Earliest Settle- 
ment to the Present Time. Complied and edited by Edmund 
Clarence man and Ellen Mackay Hutchinson. (New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co.) 
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We have referred at considerable length to this dis- 
cussion because it is the most recent 2 of a theory 
that has been vigorously assailed, and hence has a 
present value and interest. The book itself mainly 
deals with another question. Animal coloring of every 
kind is considered, but particularly that of insects. 
Hundreds of interesting cases of protective resem- 
blance, warning colors, and mimicry are given. The 
most interesting ‘and valuable chapters are those in 
which the author presents his own careful studies and 
experiments in a new field“ Variable Protective Re- 
semblance in Insects.” We all know that chameleons 
and tree-toads change color with their surroundings. 
That a caterpillar may vary the color of its chrysalis so 
that it may harmonize with its surroundings we did 
not know so well. These chapters will be most sug- 
gestive to our working entomologists, and now that 
they have dealt with the n-fly vs. the mosquito, it 
is to be hoped that they may turn their attention in 
this direction and accumulate such facts regarding our 
fauna as Mr. Poulton has concerning the English 
species. At the close of the book the author classifies 
the cases he bas described and suggests a nomencla- 
ture. It is a bold thing, in these days, for one man to 
suggest a completely new nomenclature; particularly 

bold when it includes such terms as apatetic, anti- 
cryptic, and pseudipisematic ; but some one must take 
the initiative, and if Mr. Poulton’s terms are good they 
will last. The book is good, at all events, and much 
of it is permanently valuable. 


Dragon-Flies vs. Mosquitoes. The Lamborn Prize 
Essays. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50.) 
Occasionally something very like — creeps into 
science. This book illustrates the fact. Dr. Lamborn, 
of New York City, impressed with the seriousness of 
the evil of flies and mosquitoes, asks, and in all sincer- 
ity apparently, whether we cannot cultivate dragon- 
flies as mosquito killers. He offered three prizes for 
the best essays upon the subject, and here we have the 
prize essays. No one doubts the evil. No one ques- 
tions Dr. Lamborn’s — in the matter. 
Dragon - flies do eat mosquitoes. here, then, is the 
comedy? Simply in these facts: Dragon- flies breed 
once (some species twice) in a year; mosquitoes breed 
at least four times, and flies repeatedly in the same 
period of time. The larval dragon-fly might feed upon 
the larval mosquito if we could train him to enjoy so 
unsubstantial a diet, but, unfortunately, they do not 
prefer the same kind of water fora home. The adult 
dragon-fly loves the sunshine, daylight, and bright 
water surfaces ; the mosquito comes at night. If we 
could only change the whole mode of life of the dragon- 
fly, our plan would work well. Dr. Lamborn quotes 
the case of Icerya vs. Vedalia as a precedent for that 
of Mosquito vs. Dragon-fly. Dr. Riley, in order to pre- 
vent the destruction of the California orange crop by 
scale insects (Icerya), advised introducing an Australian 
insect (Vedalia) to keep these in check. The plan 
was a success. The difference in the cases is this : 
Vedalia simply had to be imported and allowed to in- 
crease naturally—not to be transformed and cultivated. 
Vedalia breeds under the new conditions ; dragon-flies 
do not appear to breed in confinement. Too short a 
time was given for the preparation of the essays for 
them to contain much of value in the way of research 
and experiment. The best essay, to our mind, upon the 
subject of competition was Mr. Weeks’s. It was adjudged 
the second prize. Mrs. Aaron’s (first prize) is pleasant 
reading, and presents a fair résumé of what is known of 
the life history of all the parties in the case. Mr. 
Buetenmuller gives much of real value scientifically 
regarding dragon-flies in the appendices to his essay. 
All of the writers suggest feasible plans for getting rid 
of the mosquito—the most important of which is the 
rather obvious but certainly successful one of drain- 
ing swamp-lands. If swamps must stay, as is apparently 
likely to the case for some time yet to come, che 
use of oil on stagnant water surfaces seems to be a 
simple and practicable method of killing the pests. 
Considering the short time allowed for the preparation 
of essays, it is a question whether Dr. Lamborn’s real 
purpose was not rather to turn popular attention to 
the question of mosquito extermination than to seri- 
ously consider the question of Dragon flies vs. Mosqui- 
toes. It is well for the question to be considered, as 
any mitigation of the evil can be accomplished only by 
concerted action over large areas. 


That indefatigable “globe trotter ” and clever writer, 
Mr. Frank Vincent, has just published a volume which, 
in view of the present almost inextricable tangle of 
Central American affairs, has great timeliness. It is 
called In and Out of South America. The author visited 
Costa Rica, Nicaragua, Honduras, Salvador, and Gua- 
temala three years ago, and he gives an animated and 
picturesque account of what he saw and heard in the 
five little republics. The entire area of the whole, he 
reminds us, is a little less than that of California or 
than that of France, while its total population is less 
than that of Paris. The present treaty between the 
five States was made in 1889, and provides for the arbi- 
tration of any difficulties between them by the United 
States, Argentine Republic, Chili, Mexico, Switzerland, 
or one of the great powers of Europe. It also provides 
that none of the republics shall form outside alliances 

out the consent of all, and that delegates from all 
shall meet annually to discuss matters of general con- 
cern. It is this loose federation which Guatemala, so 
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Ezetas, of Salvador, claims, is now trying to change 
into a nation of which it shall be the head and center. 
President Ezetas declares that Salvador is contending 
for autonomy ; President Burillas, of Guatemala, on 
the other hand, declares that Ezetas wishes to make 
himself an autocratic ruler. A portrait of Barillas 
serves as frontispiece to this book. Of the financial 
methods in vogue in Central America Mr. Vincent says: 
„These countries have the same simple and high princi- 
les of manner of getting rid of their just debts, or 
portions of them, as have Turkey, Spain, and 
Peru. Sometimes the process is known as ‘ consolidat- 
ing,’ again as ‘converting,’ rarely as ‘refunding,’ 
most often as ‘scaling.’ The method might at least 
with great propriety be designated as very ‘scaly.’ 
Aggregates are reduced from fifty to seventy-five per 
cent. merely by a stroke of the pen and a notice in the 
official gazette. Honduras, although the poorest and 
most backward of these republics, has the large debt 
of $31,000,000, interest mostly unpaid. Nicara 
and Salvador have relatively small debts, but both 
these States are poor and inert. It cannot be that any 
of the Central American Republics are, like the effete 
monarchies of Europe, impoverished by their war es- 
tablishments, for the sum total of their armies gives 
but six thousand men, and navies there are none. An 
ordi revolution in these countries—such as occurs 
every few months—will not have engaged on both 
sides more than one hundred men, and you generally 
notice among the ists of killed and wounded about as 
many major-generals as high-privates.” Several mis- 
cellaneous sketches and travel-articles are added to 
make up the volume. There are many illustrations. 
(New York: D. Appleton & Co. $2.) 


The demand for a complete directory of the churches 
and church choirs of New York and Brooklyn has 
resulted in the issue of a neat volume containing much 
valuable information on these points. Besides giving a 
reliable list of the churches, and the names of those 
most prominently connected with them, the Metropol- 
itan Church and Choir Directory for 1890 and 91 
presents the names and addresses of the members of 
the music profession in New York and adjacent cities. 
It is printed in convenient form, and its contents are 
carefully indexed, with a handy alphabetical list of 
names. The book is issued by the Metropolitan Print- 
ing and Publishing Company, 19 East Fourteenth 
Street, New York. ($1.50.) 


Mr. B. L. Farjeon is a novelist of invention rather 
than imagination, and it is probable that most critics 
would put him in the third rather than second class of 
English writers of fiction. But he knows his London 
thoroughly, and is at home in presenting the life and 
talk of the lower classes of the great city. Usually he 
writes with more or less of a moral or social purpose, 
but in The Mystery of M. Feliz he tells a purely 
sensational story of crime and mystery. It is eleverl 
wrought out, though one grows impatient of the “ — 
ding” put into the conversation. (New York: J. W. 
Lovell & Co. 50 cents.) 


We think Mr. F. C. Cox's essay, and 
Life, in“ Fact and Theory Papers,” is to be commended 
to those who are not specialists, but desire to know the 
present results of scientific investigation into the bases 
of physical life. Mr. Cox gives a suceinet history of the 
modifications of the theory of protoplasm and that of 
spontaneous generation, and he points out the weak 
spots in the hypotheses. He also discriminates inci- 
sively between speculation and discovery as regards 
protoplasm. (New York: N. D. C. Hodges. 75 cents.) 

The third volume of the Adventure Series,” pub- 
lished by Macmillan & Co., of this city, is the Memoirs 
of the Extraordinary Military Career of John Shipp, with 
an introduction by H. Manners Chichester. This Ship 
served with great bravery in India and elsewhere, took 

in almost numberless engagements, and met with 
all sorts of adventures by land and sea. He tells his 
story in a bluff, honest way, that holds the attention. 
A little condensation would not have hurt the book. 


($1.25.) 


A quaintly printed and handsomely illustrated book 
is In the Far East, consisting of letters from Geraldine 
Guinness, a missionary in China, to friends at home. 
They give in a simple way, with evidence of high and 
noble purpose, the record of missionary life in heathen- 
dom, with much incidental description of Chinese man- 
ners and customs. It bas proved so acceptable a book 
thet a “fifteenth thousand” edition is now printed. 
(New York: Fleming H. Revell.) 


We would call the attention of Bible class teach- 
ers to the series of Bible Class Primers put forth 
by Scribner & Welford, of this city. The Life of 
Abraham, by the Rev. Charles Anderson Scott, is before 
us, a continuous narrative broken at places by only sug- 
gestive questions. The book is somewhat conservative, 
without completely ignoring the results of recent criti- 
eism. (25 cents.) 


Over forty years ago Horace Mann delivered a 
lecture to young men, and to-day that lecture has lost 
nothing of its force, freshness, and inspiration. It is, 
therefore, a good thought to republish it, as has been 
done. A Few Thoughts = a Young Man, by Horace 
Maun. (New York: John B. Alden. 25 cents.) 
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LITERARY NOTES. 


— The Critic” has become the American publisher 
of Mr. Stead’s “ Review of Reviews.” 

—Mr. John Habberton is president of the new class 
which is now taking up the course of the Chautauqua 


Reading Circle. of the vice-presidents is Mrs. 
Helen 
— New England Breakfast Breads, Luncheon and 


Tea Biscuits, by Lucia Gray Swett (Boston: Lee & 
Shepard), is the latest contribution to the ever growing 
literature of cook-books. The volume is a complete 
collection of all possible forms of breadmaking. 

—Philip J. Areularius Harper, senior member of the 
firm of Harper & Brothers, has retired from the firm 
and from business life. Mr. Harper was the son of the 
late James Harper, one of the four brothers who 
founded the firm that has so long been known as 
Harper & Brothers. 

— A History of the American Epi Church, 
from the Planting of the Colonies to the Close of the 
Civil War,” by the Rev. S. D. McConnell, D.D., and 
„The World and the Man,” being Bishop Thompson’s 
Baldwin Lectures for 1890, will be issued at once by 
Thomas Whittaker. 

—Messrs. Macmillan & Co. have done a very nice 
thing for very youthful readers by working over “ Alice 
in Wonderland“ into asmall quarto, very prettily made 
and very appropriately called “The Nursery Alice.” 
The book is m 
with colored illustrations from Tenniel. 

—Professor Bryce has recently arrived in this coun- 
try, and will be welcomed by a large number who have 
read his late work. As soon as he arrived, the omni- 
present and impertinent reporter asked him his views 
of the Irish question, the Behring Sea controversy, and 
other matters of public interest. He had nothing to 
reply, as he came to observe, and not to talk. Chris- 
tian Register. 

—The readers of Rudyard Kipling are now able to 
secure the best volume of stories he has yet published, 
Plain Tales from the Hills,” in a good library edition. 
Macmillan & Co., of this city, have published these 
stories in a substantial and attractive form. By the 
2 a portrait of Kipling may be found in last week’s 
“ Harper’s Weekly,” accompanying a sketch, personal 
and critical, from the pen of Mr. Andrew Lang. 

—Thumb Bibles have been a fashion, and are still 
made. A Finger New Testament is announced by 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, of Edinburgh and New York. 
It is three and one-half inches long, one-third of an 
inch thick, and one inch wide. It weighs three-quarters 
of an ounce. The whole of the New Testament is 
legibly printed on 552 pages within these minute limits. 

—Messrs. Chas. E. Merrill & Co. make through The 
Critic the announcement that they have concluded 
arrangements with Mr. Ruskin's English publisher by 
which they will hereafter be the only authorized pub- 
lishers in Americaof Ruskin’s works. Professor Charles 
Eliot Norton, of Harvard, has en to write an in- 
troduction to each volume of the new edition (the 
„grant wood), which will be printed from type and 
on paper selected by the author himself before his 
recent illness, and with illustrations prepared under his 
own supervision, and will be bound in accordance with 
his suggestions. The introductions, from the pen of 
one of Mr. Ruskin’s closest friends and most acute and 
sympathetic critics, will explain the purpose for and 

e circumstances in which the several books were 
written, and will doubtless make this the standard edi- 
tion of the writings of the most a pe English stylist 
of the century. The volumes will appear at the rate 
of about two per month. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


MACMILLAN & CO., NEW YORK. 

Johnston, Alfred St. A South Sea Lover. $1.25. 

Kipling, Rudyard. Plain Tales from the Hills. $1.50. 
Studia Biblica et Ecclesiastica, by Members of the Univer- 

sity of Oxford. $3.25. 
Ransome, Cyril. Short Studies of Shakespeare’s Plots. $1. 
Masson, — 1 22 Writings of mas 
ol. A. 1.25. 


HARPER & BROS., NEW YORK. 

Custer, Elizabeth B. Following the Guidon. 

D. C. HEATH & co., BOSTON. 

White, Horatio Stevens. Selections from Heine’s Poems. 
80 ects. 


$1.50. 


FLEMING H. REVELL, NEW YORK. 
Drummond, Henry. Love: The Supreme Gift. 
Drummond, Henry. The Perfected Life. 20 cts 
Meyer, Rev. F. B. Christian Living. 50 cts. 

J. u. LIPPINCOTT co., PHILADELPHIA. 

Wells, Kate Gannett. Two Modern Women. $1.25. 
THE CENTURY co., NEW YORK. 

W — Edited by Charles S. Robinson, D. D., 


Laudes Domini, Abridged Edition. 
Laudes Domini, for the Prayer-Meeting. 
Laudes Domini, for the Sunday-School. 
METROPOLITAN PRINTING & PUB. CO., NEW YORK. 
The Metropolitan Church and Choir Directory, 1890 and 
1891. 1.30. 
A. 8. BARNES & co., NEW YORK. 
Kennedy, John. A Stem Dictionary of the English Lan 


guage 
J. M. VAIL & CO., NEW YORK. 
Graham, Douglas, M.D. A Treatise on Massage. $2.75. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & co., NEW YORK, 
Firth, J.C. Nation Making, $2. 
D. LOTHROP co., BOSTON. 
White, Sallie Joy. Cookery in the Publie Schools. 75 ets 


WO ets. 


> 
U Austin, Alfred. English Lyrics. $1.25. 
—ä — Wright, William. Lectures on the Comparative Grammar 
of the Semitic Languages. $3.50. 
Cunningham, Sir Henry Stewart. The Heriots. $1.25. 
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THE ARMENIANS IN TURKEY. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

The Armenian question is decidedly coming before 
the tribunal of American opinion. All the New York 
papers have had telegraphic news and correspondence 
relating to the oppression of Armenia, specially since 
the scandalous acquittal of Moussa Bey. The Chris- 
tian Union also has published, in its number of August 
14, A Word on the Turkish Question,” avowedly 
written for advocating the Turkish side. If its logic is 
too weak to bear the slightest touch of criticism, it 
not because it was prepared with less than utmost care. 
The merit of the article consists in showing how hard 
it is to speak on behalf of the“ unspeakable Turk,“ 
and how ungrateful is the task of palliating the injas- 
tice of Turkish rule, of which Mr. Gladstone’s organ 
says, “ To rise against it is a virtue; to tolerate it is a 
crime.” Had your American correspondent mother, 
sister, brother, or daughter to suffer from the outrages 
of the barbarians, he would not allude with such a sub- 
lime coldness to the Turkish cruelties. There are, 
however, generous hearts in all Europe that are sympa- 
thizing and suffering with the oppressed Armenians as 
with their own sisters and brothers. No nation,“ says 
Professor James Bryce, “ has more claim on the sym- 

athies of Englishmen and Americans as Christians and 
— of freedom than your nation, which has borne 
centuries of misfortune with such unbroken constancy.” 
% No man,” says the Duke of Argyll, “ can have looked 
into the political condition of the Turkish Empire with- 
out feeling the deepest interest in, and sympathy for, 
the Armenian people.” In America no one has as yet 
raised his voice in plea for the people which is in agony 
in the deadly embrace of Turkish despotism. May The 
Christian Union be the first to do so, and the wave of 
sympathy started by a journal so dignified will reach 
far. In this hope we come to tell in a few words who 
the Armenians are and what the Armenian cause is. 

Armenia, situated between the Black and the Cas- 
pian Seas, is characterized by Mount Ararat and the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris, well known to all readers 
of the Bible. More than two thousand years B C. the 
people of Armenia were organized into the kingdoms 
of Ararat andof Van. Armeniahas witnessed the birth 
of Assyria, Persia, Greece, and Rome. As early as in 
the ninth century B.c. the kings of Armenia had begun 
to leave to posterity the history of their wars and con- 
quests by cuneiform inscriptions on immortal rocks, 
which are now among the most interesting subjects of 
arch logical study. In the sixth century B.c. the 
country was already a united monarchy, powerful and 
prosperous, and in the first century BC. it was the 
mightiest State in the East, Tigran the Great, King 
of Kings, having humiliated even the Parthians. To- 
ward the end of the third century took place the na- 
tional conversion into Christianity, and Armenia became 
the initial State in Christendom. In the course of the 
next century and a half the national literature reached 
a marvelous development, and Armenian missionaries 
evangelized the surrounding nations. Then the kings 
of Persia began their persecutions against the Chris- 
tians. Armenia had to defend herself and the smaller 
Christian States under her patronage. Then came the 
Arabs, and later still the Tartars and Turks, and the 
country became exhausted through an incessant struggle 
against the continuous tide of infidel invasion. The 
last king of the Armenians, Leon VI., was defeated by 
the Sultan of Egypt in 1375, and ever since the Arme- 
nians have remained a subject nation. Their number 
has been reduced from thirty-five millions to four mill- 
ions, of whom the majority have been for five hundred 
years under Turkish rule. 

No American can imagine what it is to undergo the 
rule of a sovereign who has no other guide but his pas- 
sions, no other law but his caprices. Every Turk has 
played the king, and, from the Sultan down to the low- 
est Mohammedan, all have exercised their proportional 
despotism over the helpless Christians. The Turks 
have enjoyed, the Christians have toiled. The Turks 
have consumed, the Christians have produced. The 
Turks have been soldiers, officials, and ulemas, living 
on salary ; the Christians have labored as cultivators, 
tradesmen, merchants, and bankers, and supported the 
Empire. 

W bat has been the Christians’ reward? The privi- 
lege of breathing, not as human beings, but as beasts of 
burden. Nay! not even as beasts of burden. The Turk 
pets his dog, nourishes his horse, but gives only insult- 
ing titles to the Christians, and uses every means to 
prevent them getting fat and strong. Those who speak 
of the tolerance of the Turk show their absolute igno- 
rance of the past and contemporaneous history of Tur- 
key. When the irregular army of Yenitcheris was cre- 
ated in the fourteenth century, the Sultan got a fetva 
justifying the forcible conversion of the Christian youth 
into Mohammedanism, and 40,000 Christian boys were 
annually captured from their parents, and, after being 
brought up in the faith of Islam, were incorporated into 
the battalions of Yenitcheris. This lasted three cent- 
uries (1360-1669), and then began to diminish, but 
never stopped. In 1877 the two sheiks, Jelal-ed-din and 
Oubad-oul-lab, at the head of their respective horse- 
men, carried away thousands of Armenian virgins and 
boys. Gulizar’s case is fresh in the memory of all. She 
is not the only victim of Moussa Bey, nor is Moussa Bey 
the only oppressor of the Armenians; there are hun- 
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dreds of the same type n he 
Moussa's brother, Jaso, at the head of a Kurdish band, 
attacked just recently the village of Vartenis, for the 

urpose of carrying away a beautiful Armenian woman. 

n their legitimate resistance the Armenians suffered a 
loss of four men, but as the Kurds had also a loss of 
nine killed, the Turkish authorities at once sent an 
armed force and arrested 150 Armenians, while the 
ag rs were left unmolested. This is perfectly iu 
line with the traditional policy of the authorities. 

The testimony of no Christian is accepted before the 
tribunals against a Mussulman. The hymnal, the 

ishioner, the ritual of the Armenian Church, have 
— Even the Bible cannot be printed. Nor 
in their edueational work are the Christians tolerated. 
The severest and most senseless of censures is blighting 
their literature. The Porte, by an immense network 
of hindering measures, has rendered impossible the 
progress of its Christian subjects. An Armenian gen- 
tleman of my acquaintance, after having used a cavern 
at Aintab as an orphanage for eight years, went to 
Constantinople to get a firman for the construction of a 
suitable building; he tried in vain during two long 
years; the Government denied him the permission until 
the British Ambassador urgently interfered. There is 
no moral and intellectual life in Turkey. No one dares 
to give expression to a personal thought. From the 
Patriarch down to the last Christian, all are becoming 
demoralized by the abominable tyranny that forces 
them to dissimulation and servility, to say what they do 
not think, to thank the Tark for what they abhor, and 
to kiss the iron hand that crushes them. 

You will be surprised to learn that since the Arme- 

nians have been solemnly promised reforms under the 
supervision of the signatery powers of the Treaty of 
Berlin, their condition has constantly been growing 
from bad to worse, and that that Sublime Porte, which 
pledged itself to assure the life, honor, and property of 
the Armenians, acquitted last year Moussa, the notorious 
Kurdish Bey who had for sixteen years robbed, out- 
raged, and murdered Armenians in the province of 
Moush. The fact of his acquittal was full of significance, 
and was well understood by the Kurds, who, knowing 
their colleague to have become the pet of the Turkish 
authorities in the capital, began to rival in atrocity, 
with an unbridled brutality, well understood also by 
the Armenians, from whose heart vanished the last 
beam of hope of being protected by the Porte against 
the barbarians. The Turkish government has since 
taken bolder steps in realizing its cruel plan of annihi- 
lating the Armenian element. The regular soldiers 
joined the Turkish rabble and massacred the Armeni- 
ans in Erzeroum last Jane. The same thing has happened 
since, according to the last news, in Van, Moush, Diar- 
bekir, and Bashkaleh. 
Russia is the nearest civilized power to Armenia, but 
her intervention is not desirable for the Armenians. A 
joint intervention of all the signatory powers is needed, 
and immediately. No necessity on their part to un- 
sheathe the sword; the pressure of their unanimous will 
upon the Porte is fully enough to liberate the victim. 
The United States, as a great Christian nation, can 
exert a powerful influence on the Powers, and thus take 
part in the noble work of saving from destruction a 
Christian nation, which is endowed with “ aptitudes of 
the first order,” as Lord Carnarvon said, and which is 
destined by Providence to become the center of civil- 
ization in the Orient, as is repeated by all foreigners 
who have studied the Armenian people. 

“ History, religion, civilization, humanity, plead for 
the Armenian cause,” says R. Bonghi. ill not The 
Christian Union plead for such a cause? Let it begin, 
and legions of good and great Americans will follow its 
noble example. S. Gaprier, M.D. 

Avetst 25, 1890. 


ARE ALL MEN SELFISH? 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you permit one who has a greater regard for 
The Christian Union than for any other periodical, to 
criticise an editorial in your issue for June 19? Evi- 
dently the writer failed to understand the deep pathos 
in the quotations given. 

„ »Tain't Gospel we want, but grub.” Here is a soul 
(one of, oh! so many) dwarfed, almost hopelessly in- 
crusted in the terrible struggle for the barest physical 
existenca, knowing only the most revolting environ- 
ment ; its faint idea of Gospel being in no way asso- 
ciated with love, or anything uplifting. Only by going 
one’s self into the depths can one comprehend the situ- 
ation. 

In the second quotation, ‘1 don’t think religion just 
now is doing much for the workingman,” there is fact 
indisputable. 

The representatives of religion, as a class, the church 
members—with a few noble exceptions—not only do not 
do much for the workingman, but, instead, treat him 
with less care and consideration than is accorded the 
horses which draw their carriages. 

In the third quotation is the gist of the matter: “ If 
the Church would assist us to get shorter hours of 
labor,and get us in a position to be able to look around 
us, I think we’d be more likely to understand and 
appreciate religion.” The writer here takes a very 
unjust and superficial view of the case when he says : 
“This is a pretty frank acknowledgment that Christ 
is desired only for the loaves and fishes he distributes.”’ 
Evidently he has never suffered for “the loaves and 
tishes ;’ and so unsympathetic and weak is the ad- 
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dress to the workingmen, that one seeking aid would 
instinctively avoid him. He says: “ We who belong 
to the Church have joined it, not because it will do 
something for us, but because it enables us to do some- 
thing for others.” 

So far from this being the true state of things, I 
(and a vast number of thinking people with me) 
believe it to be quite contrary in a majority of cases. 

Many unite with the Church becanse it is quite the 
thing to do so ; others, because their business interests 
will be promoted thereby, or their social position made 
more satisfactory. 

One mast know little, indeed, of the average mortal 
to hold out, as an inducement, greater opportunities for 
helping others, as the advantage of being a church 
member, to one who is—with probably several depend- 
ent upon him—famishing mentally, morally, and almost 
physically ; when comparatively few of those with 
whom you would have him enter into (so-called) frater- 
nal relations, in the enjoyment of every miterial com- 
fort, and with the means for gratifying the immaterial, 
rarely are stirred by a genuine feeling of interest for 
those less favored. I believe there is not one human 
being who has not for the Christian (Christ follower) 
the deepest respect. 

In the Church of to-day there is more selfishness 
and seeking after worldly favors than out of it. In a 
majority of instances it is the church member who 
seeks to make of the laboring man a machine which 
shall perform the mo it work for him at the least possi- 
ble expense; and to this very fact, which might be 
greatly enlarged upon, is due what you are pleased 
to style the workingman’s indifference or antagonism 
to religion. 

He has no opportunity, if he has the ability, to study 
ethics ; but he feels instinctively, if such, the avera 
church member, represents religion, he has no use for it. 

The address to workingmen has nothing of Christ’s 
invitation, Come unto me, all ye who labor, and are 
heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” Truly, he says 
also, “ Bear ye one another's burdens,” but he does not 
say, Bear another’s burdens, and bear your owu un- 
aided. 

Ordinarily the rich churchman does not wish to share 
his pew or his church with the poor, much preferring 
contributing toward a mission chapel in which the poor 
could congregate to hear the Gospel expounded accord- 
ing to his views, which should have a tendency to keep 
them in their properly subordinate position. The poor 
man may be rough and uncouth (he is often just the 
reverse), but there is somewhere about him a spark of 
humanity, which is a reflex of divinity, that resents the 
stand taken toward him by those who generally, through 
ne merit of their own, occupy such widely different po- 
sitions. E M. L. D. K. 


THE APPOINTING POWER. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

In the absence of any great question of all-absorbing 
interest like freedom or slavery, union or disunion, the 
struggle for the offices comes uppermost, and the ap- 
pointing power of the President becomes a corrupting 
thing. It is the parent of the political “ machine,” 
which makes free — of political questions an 
impossibility to the applicant for appointment, for the 
“ machine demands unqualified support of the plat- 
form or pending legislative bill. It is a promoter of 
election frauds. It keeps the South solid. It is the 
source from which came the Federal Election bill, re- 
viving sectional animosity. In short, the appointin 
power is the cause of our politicaldegradation. “S 
we ever live at this poor dying rate ?” 

The “ Civil Service Reform” is a failure. This is 
not to be regretted. Life tenure is aristocratic. George 
William Curtis, with great ability and the best of 
motives, led this reform. But the“ machine is not 
governed by “Sunday-school politics,” and is far 
stronger than any President. The political“ machine“ 
is a practical business thing, run by and for“ the al- 
dollar.“ 

he remedy for bitter party strife, election frauds, 
and trammeled discussion, is to take the appoincing 
powers from the President, and make the offices elect- 
ive, except the President's Cabinet, foreign minis- 
ters, ete. 

This remedy for the spoils system has been sug- 
— before, we believe. Like every other reform, it 

as its difficulties, but they are not insurmountable. If 
Mr. Curtis, or some one having his ability and moral 
courage, would lead in this reform, it would be indorsed 
by the people, and we would get out of our present 
wretched political condition. The troubles of the 
country come from the uneasy politicians; its safety 
from the tranquil masses.“ J. I. 

West Grove, Iowa. 


THE PENTECOST INDIAN MISSION. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

In answer to many i.quiries, will you kindly say 
that after the Ist of September and until the 10th of 
October my adiress will be “ The Christian,” London; 
after that simply Calcutta, India. 

Many persons are expressing a kindly and deep in- 
terest in the Evangelistic Mission to India If God's 
people, so many of whom read your columns weckly, 
will once and again lift their hearts up to Heaven on 
our behalf, it will bes great comfort and strength. 

Sincerely yours, George F. Pentecost. 
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Has a circulation of nearly 


Also 


IL IL 


Rose Terry Cooke, 
Mrs. Mary J. Holmes, 


Mrs. Lyman Abbott, 


LLLLLLLLLL 


ADIES 


As an inducement to you to send for copies, we 
offer for 30 days from the date of this paper (this ad- 
vertisement appears but once) to mail to any address 

A Copy of each of the Last Two Issues 


On Receipt of only 10 Cents 


IN SILVER OR STAMPS. 

(Regular Price on the News-stands, toc. per Copy.) 
our handsomely Illustrated Premium Catalogue, showing over 
a thousand articles which can be obtained free of cost, or for 
part work and a small part of money. Also including “ Hints 
for Artistic Needlework,’ by Mrs. A. R. 
somely illustrated; and “Designs for Needlework, from the 
Kensington Art School,” by Jane S. Clarke, of London. 

GALL of the above mailed for 10 cents if ordered at once. This offer posi- 
tively withdrawn 30 days from date of this paper. 


Louise Chandler Moulton, 


half 


and, 


Ramsey — hand- 


“THE last two issues of the JOURNAL contain some specially strong 
features, including My First Sermon,” by Dr. T. De Witt Talmage; 

an interesting article on Promiscuous Bathing; ;"" Gaities of Newport; OA 
Country Courtship,” —a full-page, handsomely-illustrated poem. 


Illustrated stories and articles in these issues by 
Mrs. A. D. T. Whitney, 


Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Jenny June, 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher, Frances E. Willard, 


Kate Upson Clark, 
Maud Howe, 
Julian Hawthorne, 


Mrs. Frank Leslie. 
CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SS SSS SSS SS 


a million copies each 


issue. We want to place it in 
the hands of a lion families, 


‘Twenty ight pages n handsome cover, 
ay matter for the 
JOURNAL, and profusely illustrated 


with the finest cuts, drawn exp y 
— the JOURN AL s by the most eminent 

rtists. Handso ever is- 
sued for ladies ond the family. 


SISISISI 


222 Ge Ge Ge Ge Ge 2 ee 57 57 27 27 * 

‘3 Immediate 

2 f 
o Superintendents o 

: d WV — what we believe to be the best Sun- 
2 Sun AV- We or the Sunday School.“ It is a tremendous 
success. 

2 School S — 3 other if they once try it. 
1 To give any responsible school 
“3 needing a new book a four weeks trial of this. 

2 liked, the supply may be kept and paid for; 


3 holds till November Ist. 


-school music-book in the world, “ Laudes 


We want every school to use it—and we 


„: liked, the copies may be returned without charge. 
Send 25 cents at once (in stamps if preferred) for sample copy. 
THE CENTURY Co., 33 East 17th Street, New York. 


To 


If itis 
if it is not 


The offer 


Everybody's Music. 


Among the abundant treasures of our immense stock 
every one is sure to be suited. Please select 
in time your ** autumnal music books. 
Temperance People will like 


TEMPERANCE GRDSADE. (35 cents. $3.60 
dozen.) Emerson & Moore. 


RALLYING SONGS. 
$3.60 dozen.) A. Hull. 
Male Voice Clubs will like 
EMERSON’S MALE VOICE GEMS. ($1. 
$9 dozen. 


EMERSON’S MALE VOICE CHOIR. (‘0 
cents. $5 dozen.) 


The Grand Army will like 
WAR SONGS. 60 cents. $4.50 dozen.) 
Boys, old and young, will like 
COLLEGE SONGS—® songs. (50 cents.) Near 
200,000 sold. 


School Teachers cannot help liking the three books of 
SONG BANU AR. (30 cents, 40 cents, 50 cents. 
$3, $4.20, $4.80 dozen.) Emerson. 
Piano Teachers will like — — 4 as best 
companion to any 
MASON’S — EX- 
ERCISES. ($2.5. 
Gospel — will like 
PKAISE IN SONG. (40 cents. $4.20 dozen.) 
Emerson. 


Letters of inquiry cheerfully answered. 
Books mailed for retail price. 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, Boston 


O. _ ©. H. Drrson & Co.. 867 Broad way, New York. 


Fords, Howard & H. & Hulbert, q Books| 


York City. 


An 
Education 
FREE 


= to any young man in Amer- 
ica. Send for copies of The 
= Rural New Yorker 
= The American Garden for = 
= particulars, naming this = 
= advertisement. 


RURAL PUBLISHING CO., 
Times Building, New York. 


1 


‘*THROW OUT THE LIFE LINE,“ 
And other Popular Songs now being sung by 
Mr. Ira D. Sankey, 

Can only be found in his mea 
Winnowed Songs, by mail as cts. 


The Male Chorus, 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 
76 East Ninth St., New York. 81 Randolph St., Chicago. 


A volumewhich sheds a flood of light on the 
early history of Christianity.” 


THE STORY OF THE JEWS 
UNDER ROMAN RULE, bythe 
Rev. W. DouGLaAs Morrison, being the 
29th volume in the ‘‘STORY OF THE 
Nations” Series; large 12mo, with 
maps and 60 illustrations; cloth extra, 
$1.50. 

This is the only English book which deals 
with this —— subject, and it is therefore 
— unate that the author should 


ve shown himself ualified 
for his — F. 8 


»The rich stores of * knowl- 
edge have been carefully digested, and the 
results embodied in the narrative shed a flood 
of light on the times. From either the his- 
torical or the doctrinal point of view it must 
be conceded t this volume is an indis- 
pensable a:d to the history of the period, and 
it will prove a valuable adjunct to Biblical 
instruction. Phila. Ledger. 


It is a comparatively rare thing to meet 
with 1 of so much general interest and 
yet at the same time — 2 great an 
amount of genuine scholarship. . . . A living, 
breathing narrative, interesting 
as well in the directl portions as 
in the descriptions o Jewish trad traditions, laws, 
and beliefs. ...A delightful combination 
of instruction and interest.’’— Manchester 
aminer. 


Presented with singular lucidity and with 
an admirable combination of brevity in style 
with completeness of matter. A worthy ad- 
dition to an admirable series. Scotsman. 


Illustrated Prospectus of the ‘‘ Story 
of the Nations and of the Heroes of 
the Nations” and list of publications for 
the fall season sent on application. 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


LEGGAT BROS, 


Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 


MILLION 


CURIOUS A CURRENT. 

ON HAND. 

INCLUDING THE GREATEST DISPLAY 
OF HOLIDAY BOOKS FOR OLD AND YOUNG. 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. GRAND HOLIDAY 
CATALOGUE FREE. SEND STAMP. 
81 CHAMBERS STREET, 

Three Doors West of City Hall Park, New Youx Orrr. 


Doon MEAD & (OMPANYS 


—— eee Dana, the eminent ge- 
ologist, published in 1872 his work 
on “ Corals and Coral Islands. It has 
since remained the one great authority 
on the subject. But in the eighteen 
years that have elapsed since its 
first issue new views have been de- 
veloped and new discoveries made, 
and so Professor Dana has entirely 
revised the book, and it has just been 
issued in its new form by Messrs. 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 753 and 
755 Broadway, New York. Its title 
is “ Corals and Coral Islands” (royal 
octavo, cloth, $5). It contains nearly 
one hundred illustrations in the text, 
besides sixteen full-page plates and 
maps. Among these, and appearing 
for the first time in this edition, are 
four beautiful plates in colour, repre- 
senting various kinds of coral animals. 

Among other questions, Professor 
Dana takes up in this new edition 
that of the formation of coral reefs 
and islands by subsidence. This the 
ory, which he and the late Charles 
Darwin announced nearly simultane- 
ously, has been of late attacked very 
vigorously, and the Duke of Argyll, 
assuming its total rejection, has based 
on it a charge against the morality of 
scientific men, alleging that the geol- 
ogists have formed a “ conspiracy of 
silence in order to maintain before 
the public the infallibility of Darwin. 
Professor Dana, with the mature judg- 
ment formed by half a century’s con- 
sideration of the subject, and all that 
has been said for and against it, de- 
fends the theory, showing that nothing 
has as yet been produced to overturn it. 

We quote briefly from Professor 
William North Rice's recent article on 
the work: 

“The book is, however, by no 
mean controversial work, nor is it 
chiefly occupied with the presentation 
of the Darwin-Dana theory. On the 
contrary, in a remarkably many-sided 
way, Professor Dana has given us 
all phases of the subject—the structure, 
physiology, and taxonomy of the coral 
animals; the mode of formation of 
reefs and islands; the far-reaching 
geological inferences which the facts 
suggest ; the fantastic beauty of those 
gem-like islands; and, in sad contrast, 


Er-|the lack of the essential conditions 


of an indigenous or self-supporting 
civilization. 

The professional geologist will turn 
to the book for the latest and most 
matured views of one pre-eminently 
entitled to speak with authority. The 
student will find in it a well-digested 
encyclopedic work of reference. The 
general reader will follow with delight 
the steps of one who, with a love of 
nature so pure and childlike, 

‘“* * Wandered where the dreamy palm 

Murmured above the sleeping wave, 


And through the water clear and calm 
Looked down into the coral cave.’ 


“The publishers have issued the 
book in a style worthy of the contents. 
Several new maps are added, and 
beautiful coloured plates of corals and 
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HIS TEXT. 


Probably no class of men can compare 
with the clergy in providing stories for 
the common stock of literature. If any 
one doubts this, be has only to listen to a 
group of preachers on some social occa- 
sion. 

The late Dr. Ward, of Yankton, Da- 
kota, was famous for the number of good 
stories he could tell. One of the last 
recollections which an old friend had of 
him was at a banquet of college men, 
where he related the following of a col- 
lege classmate who was present : 

This classmate was a rising young 
minister, very absent-minded, very ear- 
nest, and very sensitive. Hurrying to 
church one Sunday morning, and going 
into the pulpit late, he was horrified to 
discover that he had not his — 2 
written sermon with him. The service 
had begun by the singing of the anthem, 
but he called up one of his neighbor's 
boys and gave him hurried directions 
about his study and the probable location 


of the sermon, and sent him post-haste to 


get it and return as fast as possible. 

The service proceeded and still the 
boy did not appear. The young preacher 
was in agony. He had never preached 
without notes, and the perspiration stood 
in great beads on his forehead as he 
wondered what he would do if the ser- 
mon did not come. 

Finally, just as the last stanza of the 
hymn which preceded the sermon was 
being sung, the boy appeared, rushed up 
the aisle conspicuously, and handed the 
minister his manuscript. The clergyman 
took the package nervously, opened it, 
and, during profound stillness, announced 
the text. Not until he had spoken it did 
the meaning of it flash over him. It was 
this : 

“ Rejoice with me; for I have found 
the piece which I had ‘lost !” 

This was too much for the audience. 
The people laughed outright. But the 
lesson was a good one for the minister, 
who never forgot his sermon again while 
in that parish. 


EXORBITANT. 


A girl had dislocated her jaw and was 
taken to a doctor, who quickly reduced 
the dislocation and applied a bandage to 
keep the jaw in position. The doctor 
was a young man who had never had just 
such a case before. He was uncertain, 
therefore, what fee he ought to charge, 
and went into another room and consulted 
a tariff of charges published - the local 
medical society. This said: For reduc- 
ing dislocation of jaw, one to three guin- 
eas.” The patient was evidently in poor 
circumstances, and the doctor foresaw that 
even the minimum fee was not likely to 
be forthcoming, so he inquired, by way 
of getting a clue, whether she had ever 
had her jaw out before. Oh, yes, sir,“ 
replied the mother, “about twelve 
months ago! She was treated by a 
doctor at „ “How much did he 
charge you ?” «A shilling, sir.” “ Didn’t 
that strike you as being a somewhat pe- 
culiar fee?” „Well, yes,” replied the 
woman, “ we did think it a good deal.” 


TIMING THE TRAIN. 


Passengers on a train are always inter- 
ested in the speed they are making. 
There is a way to satisfy their curiosity, 
according to a correspondent of the 
„Western Machinist,” who says there are 
in fact three ways of determining the 
approximate speed of a train with a re- 
markable degree of accuracy. 1. Watch 
for the passage of the train by the large 
white mile-posts with black figures upon 
them, and divide 3,600 by the time in 
seconds between posts ; the result is the 
speed in miles per hour. 2. Listen at- 
tentively until the ear distinguishes the 
click, click, click of the wheel as it passes 
a rail joint. The number of clicks upon 
one side of the car in twenty seconds is 
the speed in miles per hour, where the 
rails are thirty feet in length, and this is 
the case generally. 3. Count the number 
of telegraph poles passed in two minutes, 
if there are four or five wires to a pole, 
and in two minutes and twenty seconds 
if there are only one or two lines per 
pole ; the number of poles passed is the 
number of miles per hour at which the 
train is traveling. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


New Yorn, New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 


1855. 
3 East lers Sr. N. Y. 


New Tonk. New York. 
ATIONAL TEACHERS’ BUREAU. 
Teachers desiring to secure first-class situations 
should address 
Harotp C. Cook. Manager, 
100 Bible House, 4th Ave. and 8th St., New York. 


Massacuusetts, Andover. 
SEMI- 


as to all the classes in 


special c — 1 
e of Christ, 1 T. 


ve Ger. 
man —— y, As 
syriology, — Religion. The Kev. Hisbop 

o D., LL D., will lecture oo Foreign 
Missions, and Pres. M. H. Buckham, D. D., on Chris- 


tian.ty at Werk u S cial Problems. Fur Cata- 
logue or furt her in ati u apply to 
Prof. Kona C. Surrn. P t of the Faculty. 


Corwecticut, Greenwich. 
CADEMY AND HOME FOR TEN 


BOYS. (Bixty- 1 year of Academy; eleventh 
of Home.) Thoro Ae focat for r College or for 
y health d genuine 


business. „ 

home, refin Good 
ven and uired. 
reen wich, 


Stamford. 
ETTS ACADEMY combines over 50 


ears’ experience with the best motern 

— 8. and off rs rare advantage to parents seek- 
— a school of healthful location, where their boys 
will receive thorough individual instruction, home 
influences and comforts, careful attention to heaith 


and physical M.A. (Yale), Principal. 


Connecticut, Bridgeport. 
OLDEN HILL SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES Miss Emily Nelson, Princi 
pal; Miss Annie 8. Gibson, Associate Principal. Cir- 
culars forwarded on application. 


Connecticut, Hartford. 
THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
All courses open to both men and women. Four 
Prize Scholarships for best entrance examina- 
tion. Two Fellowships fer post-graduate study in 
Europe. Library of over 45,000 volumes, Unusual 
advantages in music. Faculty of ten resident in- 
structors and five lecturers. For information ad- 
dress the 
ReoisTRAR OF THE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, 
Hartford, Conn. 


ConnegcticuT, N >rwalk. 
Piss MRS. MEAD’S SCHOOL 
for Girls and Young Ladies reopens Oct ber 2. 
1290. College Prepar-tory ant General Courses of 
Study. Extended and - instruction in music, 
instrument«l and vocal, art, modern languages, 
physical culture, and elocu ion. 


Connecticut, New Haven. West End Institute. 
Ms. CADY’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


LADIES Inatitute 1 Study and Col- 
lege Preparatory Co -rse. — 
Vassar, or Wellesiey by 
application necessary. 


Stamford. 
BUSINESS COLLEGE. — 
Reopens Septemb r 3. Prepares both sexes for 
business. Bookkeeping, Banking, — Short- 
hand, Typewriting, etc , taught thorough! 
logues sent on appli ation. 


Connecticut, Litchfield. 
RS. ROBERTS wishes to receive into 
her family six pupils, in connection with long- 
estab! shed day school. Send for circular for terms 
and references. 


Conxecticut Hartford. 

CHOOL FOR CHURCH MUSICIANS. 

Branch School of Hartford Theological Seminary 
For Men and Women. Opens Oct. 1, 1890. Graded 
system of instruction in all branches of music, with 
special reference to fitting students for Church Poi 
tions. Special courses in all branches. Faculty: 
Meesrs. A. R. Parsons, New York; E. N. Anders: n. 
Worcester; Homer A. Norris, Boston; and other 
eminent musicians. For circulars and information 
address K. E. Ayres, Hosmer Hall, Hartford, Conn. 


Coxnecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Avenue. 
1＋ ELDERAGE.— Family and Day 


het. for Young Ladies. The Misses Banos, 
Circulars sent on application. 


Hartford. 
OODSIDE-—Home and College Pre- 


School for Girls. Bixteenth year 
opens "1890. Princi Miss Bana J. Surrn. 


MassacevussTts, Boston 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF LAW. 
Twenty Instructors. 
Opens October I. Address Hon. E. H. Banur. 
Dean, 10 Ashburton Place. Boston, Maas. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bpringfiel d. 
HILDS’ BUSINESS COLLEGE. 
Fall term opens September 2, 1890. 
Largest and best Business College in Western 
New England. 
Zend for catalogue. Mention this paper. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, New Studio Building, 
145 Dartmouth Street. 
OWLES ART SCHOOL. 
Instructors: 
L. Masor, 
ABBOTT GRAVES, Mercy A. 
Henry H. Kitson, E. 

The — 2 of this well-established School opens 
October 1 uperior in equipment, and in arrange- 
ment for convenience and comfort ; modeled after the 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water Colors Special 
attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and Lilustrating. 
Class in Modeling and Interior Decoration. Begin at 
any time. For circulars address as above, F.M.Cow.es. 


Boston. 
CH4UNCY-HALL SCHOOL, 


259 Boylston Street, Boston. 

Thorough preparation for the Institute of Tech- 
nology, for Business, and for College. In all 
c'asses Special Students are received. Particular 
attention to Girls and Young Children. Un 
usual care of health. The sixty-second annual c:& 
alogue sent on requ: st. 

The class for training Kiodergarten teacl - 
ers is in charge uf Miss Lucy WHEELock. 

The building is situated in the most elegant part of 
the city, and where there are no temptations to lead 
to bad habits. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 

OHN by DALZELL’S PRIVATE 

School for peas at 66 West St., opens Sept. 10. 
Preparatioa for Coll ge. Send fur Catalogue 


MassacuusetTts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
ISS H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1, 1890. 


Superior o — vr, — study of Language, 
Literature, — osophy. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL for 


Young Ladies reo alarged. Fup Sept. 18, 1890. Buildin 
remodeled and e admitted to 8m 
and Wellesley on our ce 

VRY GW. A. B., Principal. 


MassacuusetTts, Boston. 
HE COPLEY —— SCHOOL OF 


ANNA. Princ u tted for stage or plat- 
‘orm. ierce B Dutiding Square, Boston. 


Worcester. 
HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA D- 
KMT —— — — year September 17. Classical, 


Scientific, Business, ry Departments. 
Joskru ALDEN 1 A. M.. Head Master 


Connecticut, New Haven. 
ya DIVINITY SCHOOL, with the 
privileges of the University, open to every 


arris. 

— B Stevens m. Fe Harper, Frank C. — 

Mark Bailey. For catalogue or 

ler apply to Prot. Day, 


ful 
Dean of the 


III ois, Chicago, 48-54 Dearborn Street. 
ear. Open to both sexes and all ages. All 


— elective. It provides thorough instruction in 
Academic Course, Business and Shorthand College, 
in Drawing, Mathematics, Elocutson, French, 

man, and Latin, Literature, and Music. It — — 
a choice Library and a Gymnasium. In Janu- 
ary. 1891. ir will large apd — 

in the heart o icago. ne othe Ar 
For Catalogue address E. I. GaLvIx. Sup't. 


IIII Rockford. 

Rose SEMINARY for YOUNG 
WOMEN. Forty-second Full ~ 
preparatory courses. advantages for 

musics and art. — hysician. — 

gymnasium gene e 

= the ye system of work. and the officiai reco 

show that delicate girls make a marked 

strength while pursuing ar courses 0 

Catalogue, with full cu | 

to adnnesion in fall of °90 or later is 

Rockford Seminary, Lock Box 9, 

F. ANDERSOS, 

Union. 


in 
study. 
re- 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
HE HOME SCHOOL.—Miss Kimball's 
Day and Boarding School for Girls is finely lo- 
cated in the delightful city of Worcester. Pieasan 
cheerful home. College preparatory and speci 
courses. Desirable home for motherlers girls. Ad- 
dress Home School. 


MassacuusetTts, Worcester. 
OR .ESTER ACADEMT.— Seth 
ear. Thorough preparation for any college or 


Y 
scientific school. New building. admirabiy equ ped. 
Ample play grounds. D. W. Anpgacromsig, A. N. Prin 


Micuiean, Kalamazoo. 

CHIGAN FEMALE 

0 Bept. 11, 90. C Preparato 
— of study. r 

and Art. Steam Heat. Passenger — 

G. Frencn, 


— 
tor K* No. H. ISABELLA Prin = 


New Portamouth. 
SS A. OC. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES reopens Sept. 24th, 1890. 


J. G. Whittier says: “A healthier 
— for school could scarcely be found in 


New Hampsuiee, Kingston. 
82 BORN SEMINARY prepares both 
sexes for any college or scientific schol. Excel- 
lent general course. Expenses very low. For cata- 
logue address H. CLARK. A. M., Principal. 


— 


New Englewood. 
COLLEGIATE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Reopens September 24. 
— Pupile admitted to V 
Smith on our certificate. ADALING 
M. Gn. A.B. 


New Jenszy, Jers:y City. 
= BUSINESS COLLEGE, by 
reason of its location, its methods of instruction, 
and its courses of study, is the school of schools. Cata- 
logue ** A will be sent to all applicants. 
WX. Ek. Principal. 


New Jersey, Lakewood. 
Deen HEIGHTS SCHOOL. 
A — ae attractive school for boys. 
Opens — 
5 Morey, A.M , Principal. 


New Jersey, Elizabeth. 
— M. M. HUNT will reopen Sept. 
24 the schoo! formerly known * 11 — 2 


English and French — * and Day School 


Young Ladies and Girls. 


New Paterson. 
— BRIGHAM INSTITUTE FOR 
RLS reopens September 17, 1890. Admits to 
8 ith d Wellesl 
J. K. Hoovan, Classical 


New Jersey, Mount Holly. 


opty HOLLY, N. J.) ACADEMY 
— F. C ucat i — 
acter. College Pre 1 2 2 ad Business Courses. 
$450 per year. ENBY M. WALRADT (Yale), Prin. 


New Jersey, Freehold. 
Miss EUNICE DAY SEWALL in- 
vites the attention of those wh) seek for girls 
thorough instruction with personal care in a pleasant 
and — Young Ladies’ Semi- 
nary reeho 6 forty-seventh year opens 
September 17, 1890. Please mention Christian Union. 


New Jersey, Newton. 
EWTON N. J.) INSTITUTE. 

948 H School f Best moral. 
physical. — 7300 Sesh clover 
tion; air pure, dry, n Illus 
logue. A. M.. Principal. 


New Jerszy, New Brunswick. 
RS COLLEGE PREPARA- 
TORY SCH OL. Boarding School for 
Boys and Yourg Men. Prepares for the best Colleges. 
Scientific Schools. or Business. 
E. H. Cook. A. M.. Ph. D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Summit. 
SUMMIT ACADEMY. — Preparatory 
Schoo! f 
Military Drill. * 8 Six boarding pupils received. 
ar 


dress 


us Septemb+r 18. For circu- 
HARD. A M. Principal. 


New Jenszr, New Brunswick. 
1 MISSES ANABLE’S 
BOARDING SCH 
For YOUNG ‘DE ES, New 
will reopen Sept. 24th. Students prepared for college. 


New Fon Crrr. New York, 525 Park Avenue, 
coruer of Sixty-first Street. 


ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 


Preparation for the Ha: vard Examinations, Bar- 
nard, and other colleges for women number limited 
to fifteen; special attention to EK glish, elocution, 
and physical culture; Delsarte System employed. 
For terms. circulars, and other formation, address 
Miss Mary B Wuiron, — B., or = Lots A. Banes. 


Ti 


New York, White Plains. 
A LEXANDER INSTITUTE. Military 
Boardi School. Twenty-two miles from New 
York City. Boys fitted for — E repared fer 
business. pens nesda 1 17 
Principal, O. K. Ph. D. 


New Tonk. Auburn. 
AU URN THEOLOGICAL SEMI- 
NARY. The term opens September 17, 1890. 
For catalogue or other information address Wruuis J. 
Beecuer. Clerk of Faculty, Auburn, N. I. 


New York. New York, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 


Degrees given by C lumbia College. Fall en- 
trance exami ations begin S-ptember 24. Free schol- 
arship of $150 offered to the student that — the 
best examioations for adm ssion to the 
class. Botanical and Chemical La’ oratori«s admi 

ting special students. Circulars upon application to 
Secretary. 


New Tonk. New Brighton, Staten Island. 
RIGHTON HEIGHTS SEMINARY 
for Gir.s. College preparatory, Primarv, and 
Classical courses. For terms, etc., address Gro. W. 
Yoox, Ph D 


New Yorx, Chappaq aa. 
HAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTI- 


TUTF. Dr 12 for 1890-791 and piet- 
ure. Among the 1— from New York. 
New York, Claverack. 


LAVERACE N. T.) COLLEGE AND 


Hupsos River Institutes. Healthfully and beau- 
tifu ly located in the m River Valley affords 
superior advantages for thorough edu- 

te young 22 — —— 
given by a stron ul experienc pre 
and social. moral, 


cal culture. tellectual, of Music — Art 


—— 37th jens ‘Sept. 15th. Bend for illus 


Frac, A. M., Pres. 


— — _ — — — ———— „„ ?kt X——— 
4 
Bartlet Chapel, Wed 
The system of electives takes effect this year. 
enables the student. besides the regular work in He 
brew, Greek. N. T Theology, Systematic Theol xy 
Etocution, to avail himself 
lutrouction, O. T. The log 
ophy of Religion. 
— — 
ͤ ‚w¹äũã4 7 
| 
Ollege ; the Rev L. Clark Seelye, D. D., Pres. Smith 
College, Mass. Truman J 
— —— ſ0VXͤ — 
i; 
— 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


Naw Youn. New York. 1.961 Madison Avenue. 
9 SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Unusual advan for boarding pupils. Certifi- 


tages 
cate its to Wellesley and other Coll Re- 
— I. Miss North and Miss Barnes, Prineipals. 


New Tonk. Carmel. 


D2” LADIES’ SEMINARY.—Fifty | 


miles from New York City. Healthful, home- 
like, tho prog'essive. Twenty-fifth year begins 
September 15. Send for illustrated circwlar with ref- 
erences. Geo. C. Surrn, A. M. 


Tonk. E)mira. 
LMIRA COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Course of study equal to that of the best Colleges, 
including Classical. Scientific, and Spe- Courses. 
advantages in Music and Art. Building with 
moder» improvements; heated steam and fur- 
; Astronomical Observatory, 


New Tonk. Kingston-on- 
HILL SCHOOL -A Prepar- 
atory School for Boys. Sixth year begins Sep- 


tember 24. §450 per annum. 
Jonn M. Cross, A. M.. Principal. 


New Tonk. New York, 802 Broadway. 
HOUSE TRAINING-SCHOOL 


FOR DEACUNESSES. Visitor, the Rt. 
Rev. the Bishop of New York; Warden, the Rev. 
Dr. W. R. Huntington; Dean of Faculty, the Rev. 
Haslett McKim, Jr. School year «pens firet Wedors- 
day in October. For circulars containing full infor- 
mation, 2 to Mrs. A. T. Twine, Secretary, Grace 
House, 802 Broadway, New York. 


New Tonk. Canandaigua. 
RANGER PLACE SCHOOL. For 
Young Ladies Fifteenth year begins Bept. 17. 
Miss A. Comstock, President. 


New York, Tarrytown. 
OME INSTITUTE. -A Boarding and 


Day School for Young Ladies and Little Girls 
Will reopen Sept. 17. Miss M. W. Mrrcatr, Principal 


New York, Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
RVING INSTITUTE. -A home school 
with refined surroundings. Buildings steam 
heated. Thoroughly equipped Gymnasium. Boys 
prepared for Yale, Harvard, and Princeton. 
A. Armaenac, Ph. D., Principal. 


New Yorn, Oswego. 
INDERGARTNERS TRAINED. 
Rare opportunities afforded. Address Oswego 
State Normal & Training School, Oswego, N. Y. 


New Tonk. Poughkeepsie. 
YNDON HALL. 
A Young Ladies’ Family and Day School. 
lad year. College preparation. Circulars by mail. 
Samust Ws Book, A.M. 


New Tonk. New York, 713-715 Fifth Avenue. 
ISS ANNIE BROWN. 
School for Girls. Prepares for college or for 
the Harvard Examination for Women. Reopens Oct. I. 


New York, New York, 244 Lenox Avenue. 
ISSES A. and M FALCONER PER- 
RIN’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 244 Lenox 
Avenue. Twelfth year begios Spt. . Boarding 
upils 6600 Piano and right-reading instruction by 
Frank Damrosch. College preparatory course. 


New Tonk. Tarrytown-on-Hudson. 
Iss BULRLET S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls will reopen 
Wednesday, September 17. 


New Yor. Brooklyn, Montague Street. 
MVS. DE SAUSSURE. 


Boarding Department of the Packer Collegiate 
Institute. Pupils received also for Literature and 
Art. Circul rs sent on application. 


New Yoru New York, 22 East ‘th Street. 
MISSES GRINNELL’S DAY SCHOOL 


for Girls reopens Oct. 2. Collegi.te, Preparator 
an? Primary dep'ts. el method. 


New Tonk. Peekskill. 


OHEGAN LAKE SCHOOL. 
School year opens September 17. 1890. 
Send for circular. Waters & WILLcox, 


Principals. 


New York, North Granville. 
ORTH GRANVILLE SEMINARY, 
NORTH GRANVILLE. N. A first 
class boardi: g-school for ladies. High course of study. 
Ample grounds. Newly furnished. Healthy 
tion — Sept. 10. Rev. LAROT F. Garri. A. M. 
Principal. 


New Yorx, Cornwall-on- Hudson. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY 


For illustrated catalogue of 71 address 
Col. C. J. Want. B.., A M. Superintendent. 


New York, Brooklyn. 
RATT INSTITUTE. Day classes 
will begin work September 17, and evening 

classes 26 

Technical High school Department. —4 
three year-“ course tor both sexes c mbiuing draw- 
ing and manual work with the usual studies fa high 
school or academy. Eatrance examinations will be 
held Septem ber 7 and 18. 


Art Department.—Regular and normal art ad 


courses; clay movneling ; carving: applied de- 
sign; architectural and merchanical drawing; art 
needlework. 
artment of Domestic Science.—Cook- 
ing ; househvid economy; laundry: hygiene and 
ome nursing; sewing; dressmaking ; millinery. 

partment of Commerce.—Phonography ; 
typewriting ; bookkeeping 

partment of wechanic Arts.—Carpentry; 
turning ; dlacksmithing wachine--hop work ; brick- 
laying ; plastering; plumbing; stone ca viug and 
cutllog; house and fresco painting; geometry; 
chemistry ; eb ctrical construction ; applied mechan- 
— machine design ; metallurgy of iron and steel; 
Music Department.—Tonic Sol-fa and staff 
otation ; t muste; voice culture. etc. 
For further information, or for application blanks, 
apply at the General Office of the Instit te. Ryerson 
Btreet, Pratt, Secretary. 


| — J. 


New Tonk. Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 55th year. 


7.1 College, the Govern- 
Bun & Amen. Principals. 


New Yorn, Nyack-on-the-Hudson. 
OCEKELAND COLLEGE.—A School of 


the highest grade on the west bank of the Hud- 
on. twenty-five miles from New York. paratory 
Work for oung Mea. College for Ladies; Twelve 
ere. Full of Study Steam pieas- 
ant home, and abe lute health. An endowment takes 
Next year opens VI N. Send for 

W. H. Bannister, A M., Principal. 


ladies at $200 
Catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittaburkh. 
ITTSBUBRGH FEMALE COLLEGE 
Ab or Music. Twenty-three 


— * 
com care 
President A. id “Benches. 


PewnsYLvantA, Philadelphia. 


LLESLEY SCHOOL, 
Z. and 2.027 Chestnut Street, — 
Mies C. Barrrivesam, Principal. Boarding and Day. 


College Preparatory, Academic, Grammar, — 25 
and Musica: ments. For circulars write 
J. R. Mute. D D., I. % Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


New Yours, New York City, 4 and 56 W. Sth Ut. 


UTGERS FEMALE COLLEGE. 
Fifty-second year. Session opens September 
24. Full collegiate ano post-grad 
eratorvy and boarding departments. 
8. 1 President, or Mrs. K. B. Wast, Lady 
Principal. 


New Yoru, Newburgh. 
HE MISSES MACKIE’S SCHOOL 
tor Girls. The twenty-fifth year will begin Sep- 
tember 25. 


New Tonk. New York, 9 University Place. 
HE NEW YORK COLLEGE for 
the TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 
Dr. Buriesr, President. 
“The first professional college for teachers in 
America. C. May 1, 1890. 
For important announcements see C. U. for April 
10 and for June 26. 
For the Circular of Information and specimen 
copies of Educational Publications, address 
Water L. Heaver, A. M.. Dean. 


New Tonk Saratoga Springs. 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ SEMI- 


NARY. Superior facilities for the higher Sei- | 


ences, Philosophy, Languages, Music, Painting, 4 
thetic and Social Culture. Thirty-siath year besius 
Sept. 17. Address Cuas. F. Down, Ph D., Pres. 


New Yorn, Albany. 

HE ALBANY ACADEMY.—Seventy- 

seventh year. Prepares boys for any college or 
scientific school. Twenty reliable boys placed in 


small ups in private families. 
ny P A B.. Principal. 


New Tonk. New Tork. 63 Fifth Avenue. 
HE MISSES GRAHAM (Successors 
to the Misses Green). Boarding and Day School 


for Young Ladies. Established in 1816. Reopens ty 


Wednesday, October I. 


New Yorn, New York, 6 & 8 East Fifty-third St. 
HE REED SCHOOL. 


Mies Jutta G. McALuis Principal. 
Buccee Mrs. Sylvanus , who continues as 
visitor. 27th year begins October lL. 


New Yorx. Brooklyn, 138-140 Montague Street. 
BE BROOKLYN HEIGHTS SEM- 
INARY. Boaidiag ani Day School for Girls. 
th year, Opens Sept. 25. Students ¥ — for 
college. Address for circulars, 133-140 Montague Bt. 


New Yorn, New York City. 
IVERSITY OF THE CITY OF 
NEW YORKE.-LAW SCHOOL. 
The thirty-second session begins October |, 1590. 
For catalogues, etc., apply to Prof. I. F. Ross. 
Equitable Building. 120 Broadway. New York. 


Omo, Cleveland, 
DELBERT COLLEGE.-New build- 
well-equi laboratories, library rich in 
— facilit — 
and literary study. Address Hua C. Harpy, Pres. 


Vermost, Saxton’s River. 


ERMONT ACADEMY 
Sends Students this year to Seven Colleges. 
There is no question but it is one of the most desir- 
able schools east of the Mississippi River. 
Fall term begins Sept 10. 
For Catalogues and information, send to 
Vermont ACADEMY, 
Saxton’s River. 
Wasuiseron, D. O., 1,407 Massachusetts Avenue 
and 1,212 and 1,214 Fourteenth Street. 
ORWOOD INSTITUTE. Select 
and Day School for Young Ladies and 
Little Girls. Standard 


um com 
Training and privileges of home. Address princi 
CaBSLL. 


Mr. and Mra. WX. D. 


Wisconsin, Beloit. 
ELOIT COLLEGE.—Thorough Classi- 
cal ane Beautiful —— 
ow. orty-fou ear opens Septem- 
— EpWARD D. Haves, LL B. President. 


New Jersey. Bordentown. 


ORDENTOWN N. J.) FEMALE 


COLLEGE. Graduating Courses Holles-let- 
es Vocal and Instrumental Music. con- 
ferred. Sten phy and writing. In all re- 


spects one of the best schools in the State. 
Rev. Wu. C. Bowen, A. M.. President. 


In all Departments, 
PIANO, ORGAN, 

VOICE, vViIoLI N, 
Under best Teachers in glass and private lessons. 
Tuition, $6 to $60 for 20 lessons: and many Free 
Classes, Lectures, Concerts, Recitals, Analy- 
ses, etc. Léocution and Oratory, Fine Arts, 
Literature, Languages, Piano and Organ Tuning. 
| BEAUTIFUL HOME for Young Lady Stu- 

dents. Calendar free. Fall Term begins Sept. 11, 10. 
NEW ENCLAND CONSERVATORY. 
Franklin Sq., Boston, Mass. E. Tours, Dir. 


L. G. GRUND. Philadelphia, Pa. (Box _ 1.307). 


Poughkeepsie Military Institute. 
Dr and Sox Principala. 


Boys of all ages fitted for Busin«ers 
or for College. Addrass Principals 
P. M. I. Poughkeepsie, N Y. 


Omo. Painesville. 
AKE ERIE SEMINART.— Location 
pleasant and healthful. Course of study liberal 


and thorough. Thirty-second year ptem- 
ber 10. 1890. Miss Mary Evans, Principal. 


Onto, Columbus. 


0 STATE UNIVERSITY. 
Liberal Endowment. 
Thirty-five Professors and Assistants. 
Nine well-equipped Laboratories. 
Information sent on application. 


Philadelphia. 
A* ALL THE YEAR ROUND 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 


address Heap Master, Lock Box 785, Philadelphia 
P. O, Penn. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Is absolutel and 
it ia solute. 


No Chemicals 


are used in its preparuion. It has 
more than three Gives the strength of 
Cocoa mixed with Starch, Arrowrout 
or Sugar, and is therefore far more 
economical, costing less than one cent 
a cup. It is delicious, nourishing. 
strengthening, DIGESTED, 
and admirably adapted for invalids 
as well as for persons In health. 


Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO.. Dorchester, Mass 


Haverford. 


AVERFORDCOLLEGE GRAMMAR 

bol Reop nos September 24, 1390 

th roughly prepared for the best colleges and tech- 

nical schools. Ample grounds; larg: gym um; 

healthful country location A few pupils taken as 

boarders into the families of the head masters and 

teachers, for sp-cia! care andinestructi no For circu- 

lars address CaartesS Crosman, N. Hoxre, 
Head Masters. 


Bryn Mawr. 
ISS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD. 
ING, AND COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
BCHOOL for Girls will reopen Sept. 30. For circt 
dress Miss Fronten Bloom 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bethlehem. 
ORAVIAN SEMINARY FOR 


YOUNG LADIES. A century's experience, 
combined with best modern methods, affo educa 
tional facilities equaled by few and excelled by none. 


Ogontz. 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
LADIES, removed in 1883 from Chestnut 
seat of Jay Cooke, begin its forty-first year 
Wednesday, September 20. For circulars apply to 
Pntwcir ala. Ogontz School, Co.. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


Makes the purest, cheapest, and best 
Beef Tea. 


Finest meat flavoring stock for Soups, 
Sauces, and Made Dishes, 


One pound of Extract of Beef equal to forty pounds 
of lean beef, of the value of about $7.50. 


Genuine only with 


Justus von Liebig’s 


signature as shown. 


Every Good 


Princes Principal 
E. Baywerr, Miss H. A. 
EKasruax. 


SOB SUPPLY 00.leveland Ohio 


TELEGRAPHY 


Financial. 


We have, this week, the reverse of 
the last, so far as the money market is 
concerned. The plan to redeem $2,000,- 
000 four and a half per cent. Govern- 
ments at par and interest, according to 
the Secretary’s circular of the 2!st ult., 
to remain open for the remainder of 
August, worked as we predicted it would, 
and up to the close of the week, which 
is also the close of the month, the Treas- 
ury has redeemed about $17,000,000 to 
$18,000,000 out of the twenty. It re- 
mains to be seen whether the programme 
will be continued through September or 
any part. The effect of putting into cir- 


accumulating in the Government vaults 
at the expense of the banks, proved ade- 
quate to remedy the progressive strin- 
gency in the money market, which, up to 

onday of this week, was beginning to 
make itself felt in every center of the 
coun It was a question whether 
bonds would flow to the Treasury in suf- 
ficient volume and promptly enough to 
check this dangerous activity; fortunately 
they did, and thus saved the need of the 
Seeretary's resorting to more heroic 
means to accomplish the end so impera- 
tively demanded. It is undoubtedly true 
that a man’s aftersight is better than 
his foresight. but, really, this sudden and 
violent stringency in money, frightening 
busmess men and capitalists alike, might 
just as easily have been avoided by the 
adoption of the step tinally taken two 
weeks before it was adopted. ‘There was 


‘unquestionable evidence that the opera- 


tions of the Treasury would surely create 
this tightness in bank funds if they con- 
tinued in the same line (as they must), 
at least a month before it came, and this 
programme of redemption of the four 
and a half per cents would just as readily 
have prevented any such squeeze as it 
has now relieved it. The lesson is, at 
any rate, worth appropriating for the 
future, for the conditions are all at work 
that will again lock the money in the 
Government vaults, if the Secretary is 
not on the alert to prevent it. This re- 
peated “locking of the stable door after 
the horse is stolen is not so readily for- 
gotten as the Secretary evidently thinks 
itis. All we will say now to the Secre- 
is: “ Youreyes are opened to the in- 
evitable results of delay. Apply the 
n remedy, hereafter, before 
the extremity has again been reached. 
You can’t afford to play with edged 
tools.” 

It is remarkable how uniformly strong 
the markets have stood under the press- 
ure of such exorbitant rates for money, 
yielding little by little, only to recover at, 
the first promise of relief, and at no time 
exhibiting any nervous weakness. Of 
course we understand that the only press- 
ure brought to bear was an artificial one; 
there was money enough, and it was con- 
tinually felt that the Secretary of the 
Treasury would find means of relief ; all 
other conditions were favorable, except- 
ing, indeed, the abortive strike on the 
New York Central; but this was dead, 
and so understood to be after the first 
day, barring the feeble effort to galvanize 
it at the Terre Haute council. The 
feature now ts the freedom from rate- 
cutting in the Northwest and Southwest, 
after all the strained efforts to magnify 
such little rate-cutting as has taken place. 

The weather of late has been phenome- 
nally favorable for the cereal crops, and 
the cotton crop has come to the front as 
the largest in the history of American 
cotton raising. There is a uniformity of 
testimony that the South is going to 
handle an immense traffic on its railways 
this coming year. Texas railway men 
have recently spoken with the utmost 
confidence ot the coming prosperity of 
railroads in their section, and the magni- 
tude of the growth of all sorts of enter- 
— in the South, under the stimulus of 

orthern capital, as well as the develop- 
meut of iron mines and coal mines, of 
iron foundries, of building and manufact- 
ures, gives a promise of great results, 
not only to the carrying trade, but to all 
trades. The earniags of these Southern 
roads and systems of transportation are 
exceeding the most confident and sanguine 
expectations of tho railway managers 


week wy week the increase is reported, 
and a larger and yet larger percentage of 


culation again the funds that have been 


~ 
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owth is being realized. The Richmond 
* West Point Terminal system, inelud- 
ing the Georgia Central, Richmond & 
Danville, East Tennesee, Virginia & 
Georgia, the Erlanger system, with the 
numerous branches of all of these, is 
reporting very heavy advances in earn- 
ings over last year. The Norfolk & 
estern Railway Com 9 is a marvel 
of growth in its local enterprises and 
earnings, and the phenomenal success of 
the Louisville & Nashville Company 
has made its stock and bonds favorites on 
the London market. It is perhaps in 
this Southern section that we are to look 
for the more remarkable results durin 
the year to come. Yet we believe that 
the Northwest is to participate, aan 
with an equal fullness. Tu e 
Pacific coast, we find there of the 
transcontinental lines competitively seek- 
ing entrance to the more important, or 
— important, towns on the 
rthwest coast. Seattle is becoming a 
great city underthe active operations of 
the Oregon Improvement Company, of 
which one of the coast capitalists recently 
said, relating to its property at Seattle, 
“that it was worth more than the 
value of the capital stock of the com- 
pany;” in addition, the company has prop- 
erty equally valuable at Anacortes and 
Port Townsend, to say nothing of its vast 
fleet of steamers up and down the Pacific 
coast, of its numerous coal mines, and of 
its four or five railway lines. The future 
wealth of this company, not only in the 
value of its franchises and profitable 
business, but in its fortunate ion 
of great landed estates in the hearts of | 
several growing cities, can hardly be pre- 
dicted; but we believe that its real estate 


ssions in these centers alone are, to- | Assets 


ay, worth more than its bonded debt 
and shares put together. We speak of 
this instance as one which fairly repre- 
sents the rapid development of wealth on 
the Pacific slope. 

The general stock market closes dull, 
owing to the slight but, as it proved, un- 
riots Se apprehension that money might 
n tighten, and to the further fact that 

— is a holiday in this State 
„Labor Day“ -- and many operators were 
preparing to close up and leave town for 


the three days. 

The bank statement is as follows: 
Loans, decrease $5,125,900 
Specie, increase.... ..... 974,500 
Legal tenders, decrease 99,100 
Deposits, decrease....... ,403,600 
Reserve, increase..... .. 1,976,305 


This leaves the city banks with a defi- 
cit in reserve of about $500,000. 
Money closes at three * cent. 
ALL STREET. 


CHICAGO INVESTMENTS. 
BOGUE & HOYT, 


Investment Agents, 


Real Estate Board Building. Chicago. 


investments in Chicago Real Estate 
Pay Better than almost any 
other class of investments. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 


JNO. C. AVERY, 


115 Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 


Western 
Investments 
a specialty. 


Prominently connected with conservative financial 
operations throughout the West for many years, every 
investment, without exception, proving profitable 
and satisfactory. WRITE FOR REFERENCES. 


Solid 8% on ist Mortgages. 


PUCET SOUND SAVINCS BANK. 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON. 


REererEnces: Continental Nat. Bank, N. T., X G. Dun 
& Co., John V. Farweil & Co., and Metropolitan Nat. 
Bank, Chicago. C tctted. 


nin 
other first-class bond 


FINANCIAL. 


_ FINANCIAL. 


A 


First National West Superior; 
— 1 


James H. Aen., President. Tos. G. Atvonp, Vice-Pres. and Treas. W. O. Moss, JR., Secretary. 


GEN CO., 


Financial Agents, Real Estate, Loans, /nvestments. 


Property Cared For; Rents Collected; Taxes Paid; Insurance Written ; 
Property in City; Acreage near Superior a Specialty ; Free Maps 


— of 


WIS. 


the great thing 
to be sought 
in an Invest- 
ment, rather than high rate of interest. 

We have loaned in twenty years 


TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS 


without loss to any customer. 

Let us tell you what we can do for you 
in the way of something not only safe, but 
paying a good rate of interest. 

None of our customers are wait- 
ing for their interest. 


American Investment Co., 
150 Nassau Street, New York City. 
E. 8 A. L Onmssy, 


H. K. Simmoms, Preat's 


396.716 85 
11,168,685 04 


— up “in 
— — and undivided 


per Rens. — — 
er Cen rtgages. 
4 1-2 and 8 Per Cent. Certificates, run- 
three mooshs to t«o years. 
Railro and 


All Municipal, ad, Water, 
nds 


OFFICES: 


cent. interest, and why are they 


a safe investment ? 

They are orders upon the Treasurer of the 
county, given, signed, and sealed by the 
county auditor and commissioners, given to 
parties who have done work or furnished 
supplies for the county. The whole county 
stands good for their payment, and they have 
the same security as a county bond. We 
deal largely in these orders, and will be pleased 
to furnish further information in regard to 
them upon request. Please write us. 


DARLING & ANGELL, 
Faroo, N. Daxora. 


THE SECURITY Co. 


OF SIOUX CITY, IA, 
regarding ite MORTGAGE 


correspondence 
LOANS on selected security in the Corn Belt. A SAF 
INVESTMENT OUR FIRST CONSIDERATION. 


We also offer mortgages on Bioux City property 
These securities have invariably proved satisfactory 
during an experience of seven years. 


L. W. SPEAR, 


Loans and Investments. 


L. W. Sruan, Treasurer Northwestern Investment 


What are County Orders of 
Dakota which pay seven per WEST ithass 


109 Chamber of Commerce Building, Duluth, Linn. 


617 TOWER AVENUE, 
WEST SUPERIOR, 
HAS DOUBLED in 
ulation in TWO 1 38 


PUEBLO 


29.849. It bas the works west of Mis- 
souri River (emplo oving 200 men), three of the 
— est smelters in the world (employing 1,800 men), 
scores of other prosperous manu acturing indus- 
——. Monthly pay roll to laborers, 6700. 0% . Has 
five great R dlway systems. We solicit correspond- 

ence with those who have money to invest. 
in Pueblo is cheaper than in —4 town 

of ite size and in the United Sta 
HARD & Real Estate and — 


Agents, 


THE BEST INVESTMENT 


» War - 
NOOGA. the m growing 


r 


e Rev. H. Bowen. 

A limited number of shares Sor sale at bad throug 
1 LAWRENCE 8. MOTT & 

way, New Vork; ole 

vonshire 


Prospectuses and stoc* 
Broad 
F. W. PRESUOTT & Co., 54 De Bt., seid 


N. Guns. 


The American Guaranty Loan & 
Investment Co. 


Incorporated under the Laws of the Btate of Colorado. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, $100,000. 
916 Seventeenth Bt., DENVER, COL. 

Bonds 
— 
cent. 


— 
tional Bank, Denver National Bank. 


© 
; terest 7 


Colorado Na- 
ver, Colo. 


— 3 


DULUTH REAL ESTATE 


of the Uni athe — 


rapid advance rite 
tet, if you wish invest tell us how 


The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
— 6 cent. Debentures, secured by 
0 with the Union Trust 
— New York. Amount of lim- 
ited ted by inw — 1 — Trustees, Execu- 
tors, , can invest these bonds. 


FRANE R. — New York Agent, 31-33 
Bread Street. 


Six Per Cent. 


at Par and Interest. 


New England Loan & Trust Co, 


160 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


KANSAS CITY INVESTMENTS 


JOHNSON, TURNER & co.. 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


A local and temporary depression in 
values now make one of those opportunities 
for investment which occur at long intervals 
in wing cities. 

City has 20 Trunk Line railroads, 
60 miles of cable lines, and is the unrivaled 
distributing center of the West her great 
coming city. 

We place choice loans and investments, 
large and small, approved by any bank se- 
lected at our expense. 

Write for —— maps, printed statis- 
tics, and particulars 


Money is lent here by eastern 
people who have no more con- 
cern for their loans than they 
have for to-morrow’s sunrise. 

Why? 

Because they know their 
lender. 

We send a pamphlet free. 


Tue Kansas City Investment Cox PANY, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. 
Hartford, Connecticut. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons, Boston. 


MERRILL TRUST CO. 


Succeeding to ‘the ~ Lat —— — of the 
N N. 22 


AUTHORIZED CAPITAL, - 
Placed on Kansas 


FIRST MORTGAGES: 


Fully 


for CORPORATIONS 


AND INDIVIDUAL 
INVESTORS MADE, 


Bearing 6%. 7% and 8%, 


Ve deal In Mortgage Loans, Commercial! 


Paper, Bank Stocks 494 Municipal Bonds. 
(\\EFERENCES National Bank of Kansas City; First Nat. 
Bank of New York, First Nat. Bank of Chicago; Maverick 


Nat. Bank of Boston. MERCANTILE LOAN AND 
TRUST CO... 501-503 Delaware St., KANSAS CITY, HO. 


DULUTH INVESTMENTS 


Real Estate guaranteed against IDs for half profits. 

3. L. MERCHANT, 15 State Street, New 
Duluth, Minnesota. 


York City, and 
—— —2— at 5 per cent. when you 

with equal security and 
— For particulars write to 
Aurrep H. 1 


merce, Ogden, U 


ANDREWS WM’F’G co., 
CHURCH AND SCHOOL SEATING, 
OFFICE FURNITURE. 

SEND FOR CATALOGUES. 
74-76 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY. 


Invested to yicld a pres 
ent income 4 3 6 

er cent per 
— with one half 
the profits. 


| IDLE 


Company, Washington, D. C.; Duluth, Minn. 


CITYTACOMA 


FOR SAFE CITY MORTGAGES 


8% 9,8, 10 %. 


Address THOMAS & COMPANY, Barkers 


STATE>WASHINGTON 
DENVER-COLORADO. 


8% — inside property from 


— 


Send for circulars to 


Wx. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 


MONEY | 


NATIONAL REALTY COMPANY 


Incorporated under the Laws of Maine. 


CAPITAL, $500,000. 5,000 SHARES OF $100 EACH. 
The Company offers 400 shares of the Capital & 
at par. This gives the purchaser an excellen* ovr: 
tunity to secure an interest in Sioux fais ~.op- 
erty at the lowest prices, on the same oasis » parties 
who purchased in large lots, ana oavirg your in- 
vestment safely cared for by parties .noroughly un- 
derstanding the business. Send for prospectus and 
full NATIONAL REALTY CO. 


D. F. CARMICHAEL, Denver, Col. 


particulars. 
Hon. W. W. BROOKINGS, Manager for the Com- 
yany, Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


ENGLISH ENAMEL 


use in self. — 
150 Tinta. Exquisite Colors, 2 
an be applied by any one. 
ll PRIZE MEDALS. 


vented by 
THOMAS GRIFFITHS, F. C. S., 
of Enamel Pain 


Original al I Inventor of 
or Renovating Decorating an every- 
thing—Furniture, Metal Ware, anything and 2 
Water Ste., etc. cents ; 
and 50 centa. 3B the 

tint cards. 1 ENAMEL 
60 cents and $1; 10 cen 


postage 
THE ENGLISH PAINT CO., 
10 t 15th St., New York. 


DO YOU 


Postage is 16 ets. per |b. 


Bepress often cheaper. 


— 
Capital stock of the Company is $2,000,000, shares $25 
— M. Van Buren, 
ent. Vice-President. 
T. S. Sec'y and Treas. 
‘OUDENGED STITEMENT JUNE $0, 1890. 
27 000,000 00 
1,000,000 00 — 
Ceolerade 
New York, 208 Broadway. | London, England. NESS COUNTY — 2 
Phila., 4th & Chestnut Bt. | Berlin, Germany. . —— BANK. 
Boston, 117 Devonshire St. | Kansas City, ri. a Officers of the Com- 
relerence & j on the most Con- | 
ons, rarely 
than 900 MILES FARTHER 
much larger tributary country, which | "OFFICE 
populatic at the rate of nearly TEN THOU. 113 Devonshire St. 
res — 
— 
— 
— 
—— 
—— 
18 
T— — ka 
* 
Co., © STaTE STREET, 
Bos rox. Mass. 
— — 
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— — 
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SEPTEMBER 4, 1890. 


eS 
— 


1 Motto for the Week: 


Living requires but little life; doing 
requires much.“ Heuler. 


— 


Between Us. 


N the vocabulary of modern life, September 
stands for home-coming from mountain or shore; 
for opening schools ; for the revival of trade ; 
for renewed activity everywhere. In the office 
of The Christian Union it means the beginning 

of the fall campaign in the interest of broader service 
to our readers, additional impetus to the fast-growing 
circulation, and extension of business in all directions. 
It has been said a hundred times, more or less, in these 
columns, that The Christian Union depends for its 
growth in circulation upon the friendship of its present 
subscribers, materialized in action. That is just as 
true in September of this year 1890 as it bas been in 
any previous month of the paper’s history. The larger 
the circle of readers the greater the growth should be 
—and will be. 


It is entirely safe to say that The Christian Union 
will be a better, broader, stronger paper during the 
coming year than it has ever been before. A detailed 
prospectus of the paper cannot be prepared as it can 
be for a magazine or for a purely literary paper. Each 
issue of The Christian Union is made up on the issues 
of the week, and whatever absorbs the attention of the 
public during the coming months will have the best 
and most intelligent treatment in these columns that 
can be procured for it. As a suggestion of the class 
of writers who are constantly called upon by the editors 
of The Christian Union for their best service, the follow- 
ing names may be given. All these writers have either 
contributed recently to the paper or their articles are 
in hand for early publication. 


* 


On Social Questions, the Rev. Washington Gladden; 
Edward Bellamy ; President Seth Low, of Columbia ; 
Professor R. T. Ely, of Johns Hopkins; Professor 
H. B. Adams, Professor Wilson Woodrow, Neal Dow, 
the Rev. S. J. Dike, William Clarke, of the National 
League Club; the Rev. Dr. T. T. Eaton, and many 


others, are on our list. 


* 
* * 


The contributors on Religious Questions inelude the 
Rev. T. T. Munger, D. D.; Professor George P. Fisher, 
D. D.; the Rev. C. H. Parkhurst, D. D.; Professor Charles 
A. Briggs, D. D.; Professor Francis Brown, D. D.; the 
Rev. George A. Gordon, D. D.; the Rev. Thomas 
Dixon, D.D.; the Rev. A. H. Bradford, D.D.; the 
Rev. Charles F. Deems, D. D.; the Rev. J. M. Ludlow, 
D.D.; Bishop Henry C. Potter; the Rev. A. J. F. 
Behrends, D.D. ; the Rev. D. C. Greene, D.D. ; J. M. 
Whiton, Ph. D.; Julius H. Ward, and others. 

2 

Educational Topies have been and will be treated by 
President Daniel C. Gilman, of Johns Hopkins ; Presi- 
dent J. B. Angell, of the University of Michigan ; Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall, of Clark University ; Professor 
J. J. Blaisdell, Professor John Dewey, General S. C. 


Arwstrong, Miss Elaine Goodale, and others. 


* 
* * 


Literary, Descriptive, and Miscellaneous contributions 
are from the pens of Colonel Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson, Austin Dobson, Brander Matthews, John Bur- 
roughs, H. H. Boyesen, Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, C. C. 
Abbott, M. D.; Ernest Ingersoll, the Hon. S. G. W. Ben- 
jamin, the Rev. J. W. Chadwick, Adeline Trafton 
Knox, Mrs. Julia C. R. Dorr, R. W. Raymond, Professor 
Francis A. March, Lucy Larcom, Oscar Fay Adams, 
Frank D. Sherman, George J. Manson, and many 
others. 


In the Home and Young Folks department are repre- 
sentéd Colonel Charles Ledyard Norton, Mrs. Mar- 
garet E. Sangster, Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller, Mrs. 
Kate Upson Clark, Mrs. M. F. Butts, Mrs. M. W. Good- 
win, Clarence Deming, Stella Louise Hook, Amos R. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Wells, the Rev. Edward A. Rand, James Otis, Sydney 
Dayre, Mrs. Lucy M. Hall, M.D.; Mrs. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick, Hezekiah Butterworth, Caroline B. Le 
Row, Emily Huntington Miller, and many others of 
almost equal prominence. 


“ Next to our letter of credit,” writes an apprecia- 
tive subscriber of The Christian Union who is travel- 
ing abroad, “ The Christian Union ‘ Outlook’ is the most 
useful thing we have. We get along without the daily 
papers and keep abreast of the times, and I have made 
the stern resolve to cease giving so much time to the 
morning and evening papers when I get home, and im- 
prove my mind more and lean hard on The Christian 
Union.” 

2 


Another subscriber, eminent in the business world, 
writes: “ One of my chief reasons for steadily reading 
your paper is the value to me of The Outlook.“ This 


department of The Christian Union has long had the, 


confidence and appreciation of readers to a notable de 
gree. It is the purpose of the editors, in the pages 
devoted to “ The Outlook,” to tell the story of human 
activity every week in brief, condensed, dispassionate 
paragraphs. The news in daily papers is fragmentary 
and detached. “ The Outlook” collects, interprets, and 
reconstructs in orderly, continuous narrative all current 
history. Dealing principally with American affairs, it 
treats the world as a community, and aims at impartial 
record of the universal life of men in politics, social 
movements, religious activity, literature, science, and 
art. 


* 
the 

The Christian Union begins this week the publica 
tion of a series of chapters describing how to create 
and adorn and enlarge “A Village Home,” by Mrs 
Ella Rodman Church, the editor of the well-known 
series of “ Home Books,” and an admirable writer on 
all kindred topics. In the form of a story, extending 
through probably five issues of The Christian Union, 
Mrs. Church wiil describe how to make the most of 
a country house, both within and without ; with hints 
as to philanthropic, social, and personal living, which 
we are confident will be very suggestive to our readers. 
This short serial will be followed in October by Mrs. 
Barr’s story, “ She Loved a Sailor,” already announced. 


The interest in city life is universal and inexhausti- 
ble, and the secret of this interest lies in the fact that 
human life is focused and concentrated in the city as 
nowhere else, and that consequently one finds in a 
great metropolis a variety of human interests and a 
development of human activities not to be found where 
men congregate in fewer numbers. In its first issue in 
October The Christian Union proposes to give its 
readers, with numerous illustrations, a picture of city 
life, describing various interesting phases, such as the 
manner in which cities are fed; the way in which inter- 
course is carried on through the mails, the street-cars, 
electrical railways, etc.; the manner in which the 
population of the city is increased by immigration, 
together with various other phases of metropolitan 
life which cannot fail to beof interest. These articles, 
which will be from well-known writers, will be pro- 
fusely illustrated, and the “City Number” of The 
Christian Union promises to be one of the most at- 
tractive and valuable which it has ever printed. 


One of the best and brightest of our critical writers, 
both on matters dramatic and literary, is Mr. Brander 
Matthews. It is, therefore, decidedly interesting to 
know what Mr. Matthews has to say about other crit- 
ies. This is disclosed in a paper written for The Chris- 
tian Union and soon to be published, and called “ The 
Whole Duty of Critics.” It is safe to predict that Mr. 
Matthews’s “ Twelve Good Rules for Reviewers ” will 
meet with general approbation from much-enduring 
authors. 


THE VACATION FUND. 


Previously acknowledged ................... $689 72 
Two little West Virginians.......... . 2 00 
.... 2 00 
A. R., Vergennes, Vt...... ä 5 00 
Nannie B. and Maude M., Newburg, N.Y... 7 00 
Mrs. W. J. S., Fairfield, lowa.............. 10 00 
Sunday-School, Orange Valley Church 3500 ͤÄ 
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One New Subscriber. 


Just one. 

A single one among all your friends. 

A score of them want The Christian Union, and 
don’t know it. 

A dozen want it, and do know it. 

Half of them are only waiting for the suggestion, 
from yourself or some other friend. 

It is an even chance that your first suggestion wil 
hit one of those who are all ready to respond. 

It’s worth trying. 

Just think of the result if every subscriber should do 
this successfully ! 

One new subscriber from each would double the 
facilities of editors and publisher to improve the paper. 
The inclination to do it they already have. 

A paper twice as good and twice as attractive as 
The Christian Union would be worth having, wouldn’t it? 


The Caverns of Luray. 


“If one has seen all the natural wonders on the 
earth, and has never visited those marvels of Nature’s 
handiwork under the earth, he has still something to 
live for,” says one who has recently visited Luray. 

How to reach them is a question of timely interest. 

Leaving New York at 8 p.m. by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, Hagerstown, Md., is reached at 7:25 the next 
morning ; from this point all the way down the Shenan- 
doah Valley the country is replete with war incidents. 
Passing within a short distance of the battlefield of 
Antietam, and through Charlestown, where John Brown 
was hanged, Luray is reached at 11 a.m. The Luray 
Inn will be found one of the best hotels in the South, 
and several days could be pleasantly spent here, but 
one day is all that is necessary. The very able and 
accurate description of the caverns by Professor Chick- 
ering, which appeared in these columns July 3, would 
be found especially interesting reading on the grounds. 
By taking the same train at 11 p.m. the following day, 
the Natural Bridge station could be reached at 3:25, 
and a stage ride of two and one-half miles brings the 
tourist to the Natural Bridge. To one who is inter- 
ested in the rapid development of the New South, a 
tour through this section of Virginia would be instruct- 
ive, and it should be extended to Roanoke and through 
Southwestern Virginia over the Norfolk & Western 
road. 


Don't— 

Forget that The Christian Union will be sent from the 
present time till the first of February, 1891, for one 
dollar, with a copy of the College Number thrown 
in. Tell your friends and neighbors of this oppor- 
tunity. 

DON’T 
be cross because the date on your yellow label ig 
not changed for the issue next following your sub- 
scription remittance. The date cannot, ordinarily, 
be changed before the second week. 


DON’T 
fail to give your present address in full, when you 
ask to have the paper sent to a new address. 
DON’T 
send money ercept in a registered letter. It isn’t 
safe, and we cannot be responsible for its reaching 
us. Checks, drafts, money orders, and express 
orders are safe and reliable. 


DON’T 

forget to send your Christian Union away when 
you have read it. It costs only a postage stamp, 
and will do a lot of good. 

DON’T 
address letters concerning subscribers, changes of 
address, advertisements, ete., to Dr. Abbott, Mr. 
Mabie, Lawson Valentine, or “the editor.” All 
such business letters should be addressed simply 

The Christian Union Company, 
30 La Fayette Place, 
New York City. 


I rejoice in the provision that is made for more 
leisure, more vacation, more laughter, and less 
erying. These rub out the wrinkles. They widen 
the 3 They make the heart pulsate with 
better Relaxation is a good thing. Henry 
Ward Beecher. * 


— 
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MUSCULAR ACTION AND MEN- 
TAL SENSATIONS. 


The outward sign of a joyful emotion 
is a drawing up of the corners of the 
mouth. The elevation of the angles of 
the mouth is the muscular action go- 
ing parallel with the emotion of joy. 
The excitation of the nerve center causes 
the elevators to act. There is but one 
definite area from which the elevator 
muscles can be made to act, therefore 
joyful emotions must start from this cen- 
ter. When, then, a joyful emotion excites 
this definite portion of gray matter, a 
nerve current passes to the lower center 
—the center for the movements of the 
elevator muscles—and causes them to act. 
As the brain is a very complex machine, 
other effects may be produced at the same 
time, but this one has always been asso- 
ciated particularly with exhilarating emo- 
tions. Persons of very cheerful dis- 
positions make the elevators act so 
frequently that the mechanism of the 
nerve display is facilitated by constant 
use, and the center will easier appreciate 
those special impressions. The elevators 
will be in time so accustomed to act that 
they will leave impressions on the face so 
marked as to enable people to recognize, 
by mere physiognomical signs, their breth- 
ren who are of such disposition.—[ Popu- 
lar Science Monthly. 


EVE'S TOMB. 


The Arabs claim that Eve’s tomb is 
Jiddan, the seaport of Mecca. The 
tem le, with a palm growing out of the 
solid stone roof (a curiosity which of 
itself is the wonder of the Orient), is 
supposed to mark the last resting-place 
of the first woman. According to Arab 
tradition, Eve measured over two hundred 
feet in height, which strangely coincides 
with an account of our first parents writ- 
ten by a member of the French Academy 
of Sciences a few years ago, which also 
claimed a height of over two hundred 
feet for both of the tenants of the Garden 
of Eden. Eve's tomb, which is in a 
graveyard surrounded with high white 
walls, and which has not been opened for 
a single interment for over a thousand 
years, is the shrine of thousands of de- 
voted Ishmaelites, who make a pilgrim- 
age to the spot every seven years. It is 
hemmed in on all sides by the tombs of 
departed sheiks and other worthies who 
have lived out their days in that region 
of scorching sun and burning sands. 
Once each year, on June 3, which is, ac- 
cording to Arabian legends, the anniver- 
sary of the death of Abel, the doors of 
the temple, which form a canopy over 
this supposed tomb of our first mother, 
remain open all night in spite of the 
keeper’s effort to elose them. Terrible 
cries of anguish are said to emit from 
them, as though the memory of the first 
known tragedy still haunted the remains 
which blind superstition believes to be 
deposited there.—[St. Louis Republic. 


IN THE HEART OF THE ALLEGHENIES AT 
CRESSON 


EARLY AUTUMN EXCURSION VIA PENNSYL- 
VANIA RAILROAD. 


Cresson Springs is the most weg te 
mountain resort of America, and the bright, 
invigorating days of September there are only 
equaled by the cool, restful night breezes 
which play their healing and health-restoring 
missions. The Mountain House at Cresson 
is and has been long famous for its good liv- 
ing. and the wonderful land surrounding it is 
celebrated for its wild and romantic beauty. 
Into this attractive field the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company will run a personally 
conducted excursion on Thursday, Se tember 
4. Excursion tickets good for ten days, in- 
eluding a day’s board at the celebrated 
Mountain House, will be sold from New York 
at $9.50, Philadelphia at $8, and at propor- 
tionately low rates from other stations. 

The special train of Pullman palace cars 
and day coaches will leave Philadelphia at 
10:40 A.m. Regular train from New York at 
8 A. x. will connect with the special. Tickets 
will also be sold from all —— al stations 
on the New York, Ainboy. elphia, and 
Schuylkill Divisions, and 1 — on the 
Philadelphia, Wilmington & Baltimore. and 
West Jersey, and Camden & Atlantic Rail- 

roads, good on regular trains connecting with 
special at Philadelphia. 


The Buckingham Hotel, on Fifth Avenue, 

ew York, is deservedly popular with the 
traveling public on account of its admirable 
situation, perfect sanitary appointments, lux- 
urious and comfortable furnishing, as well 
as its unrivaled restaurant and reasonable 
charges. It otters all the comforts of a home, 
without any of the cares and annoyances of 


housekeeping.—| Boston Home Journal. 


QUICKER THAN LIGHTNING. 


“As quick as lightning” is a phrase 
— used to express the maximum 
of rapidity. But, according to a con- 
temporary, electricity itself is 2 
by that old-fashioned machine, the hu- 
man body, by which it appears power can, 
so to speak, be generated in the brain, 
transmitted through the nerves and de- 
veloped in the muscles in an infinitesimal 
fraction of a second, says the “ Electrical 
Review.” It is stated that a pianist, in 
plaving a presto of Mendelssghn, played 
5,595 notes in four minutes and three 
seconds. The striking in each of these, 
it has been estimated, involved two move- 
ments of the finger, and possibly more. 
Again, the movement of the wrists,elbows, 
and arms can scarcely be less than one 
movement for each note. As twenty- 
four notes were played each second, and 
each involves three movements, we would 
have seventy-two voluntary movements 
per second. 

Again, the place, the force, the dura- 
tion of each of these movements was con- 
trolled. All these motor reactions were 
conditioned upon the knowledge of the 
position of each finger of each hand be- 
fore it was moved, while moving it, as 
well as of the auditory effect to force and 
— „all of which involves at least equal- 
y rapid sensory transmissions. 

If we add to this the work of the 
memory in planning the notes in their 
proper position, as well as the fact that the 

ormer at the same time participates 
in the emotions the selection describes, 
and feels the strength and weakness of 
the performance, we arrive at a truly 
bewildering network of — cours- 
ing along at inconceivably rapid rates. 
Such estimates show, too, that we are 
capable of doing many things at once. 
The mind is not a unit, but is composed 
of higher and lower centers, the available 
fund of attention being distributed among 
them.—/[ Ex. 


—The other day a gentleman saw a 
professional florist watering his plants in 
the hot sun, and in a surprised way 
inquired if that wouldn't injure the 
plants. Why, no,” was the answer. 
„Why not, now? I supposed they had 
to be watered =f — night,” said the 
amateur. Do drink only at 
night?“ asked the florist. “ Are you only 
thirsty after the sun goes down? That 
idea helps our business, for under it the 
flowers of the ignorant would-be — 
ers die, and we get the opportunity of sell- 
ing more of our stock. I water my flowers 
when they are thirsty, just as a stock- 
grower waters his stock.” 


Lake Pains 
with your work, unless you take 
Pearline to it. Without Pearl- 
ine, you may have your labor 
for pains. In all washing and 
cleaning it saves work, wear 
and worry. It is harmless to 


everything washable; it should 
than it costs. Imitations are 
dled from door to door. 

to sell them. PEABLIN E sells on its merits, and 
R. WM. E. DUNN, Ar- 
and prevents any unpleasant 


de used with every thing that is 
worthless and are dangerous. 
irst quality goods do not re- 
is manufactured only b 
AMES PYLE, New York, 
331 Lexington 
enue, cor. Thirty-ninth &., New York, uses a 
— — artificial teeth that is 
‘abd dangerous effects as in the case of rubber plates. 


washed. Pearlineis worth more 
of imitations which are 
Beware 
ire such desperate me 
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THE PALATIAL 


BUCKINGHAM HOTEL 


NOW COMPLETE. 
FIFTH E., 49TH AND sern STS., NEW YORK. 


FIREPROOF. 


This lar house 
greasy by the addition 
Fifth Ave.) ofan absolutely 
EXTENBIV£& fire poset ulldimg, seven 
FRONTAGE. —— h. V+ front- 


bath K d 
PUBLIC ROOM lic rooms are specially 
or their elegance, comfort, 
DRAWING- — lences, tne ladies’ draw- 
ROOM. ing-room beiog in the Louis Beize 
style dining-room in the 
Early Kngl The gentiemen’s 
READING- reading and smoking rooms are 
8 with every requisite. The 
billiard-room, with é attached, 
EPISON ELEC-is of the house. 


an att ve feature 
TRIC LIGHT. 105 antes by the Edison electric 
TELEGRAPH T tel and — 
PHONE. — with all 


rs the oper, 


ATION is the finest in city. I 
LOC within ea«y access 
CENTRAL. Contras Depet. the — House. 


EUROPEAN 
PLAN 
RESTAURANT. 
charges reasonable. 
WETHERBEE & FULLER, Proprietors. 


BELLEVUE HOUSE, 


Intervale, North Conway, N. H. 


Enlarged to double its former capacity; now ac- 
commodates over 100 guesta. The interior is tasteful, 
with hard-wood floors, open fireplaces, comfortable 
chambers, with beds furnished with woven-wire and 
hair mattresses; baths and running water on every 
floor. 300 feet of piazza command views of the Baco, 
White Mountain Range, and neighboring hills. Good 
livery in 


connection. 
JOHN A. BARNES’ SONS, Proprietors, 
P. O. address, Intervale, N. H. 


At Lakewood in in the greats qo belt 


New Jersey. 

pbur, elactro- —~y all 
electricity in all its forms; hot-air inhalations ; mas- 
sage. One fireplaces ; sun parior ; electric bells ; : 
electric 


and cream. Open from wi 
without treatment. Address . J. Cars, M. B. * 
Lakewood, New Jersey. 


RARE OPPORTUNITIES 


For visiting the productive agricult- 
ural and mineral regions and the 
thriving towns and cities of the great 
West and Northwest will be afforded 
by the Harvest Excursions via the 
Chicago and North-Western Railway, 
leaving Chicago September 9 and 23, 
and October 14. On the dates men- 
tioned, the Chicago and North-West- 
ern Railway Company will sell tickets 
from Chicago to all principal points 
in Western Iowa, Minnesota, the Da- 
kotas, Nebraska, Wyoming, Utah, Ida- 
ho, Colorado, and Montana, at HALF 
RATES, one fare for the round trip. 
The conditions of these tickets are ex- 
tremely liberal, allowing thirty days 
for return, and permitting stop over 
at different points. 

Definite information concerning rates, time 
of trains, etc., can be obtained on application 
to any Ticket Agent, or by addressing 

W. A. THRALL, 


Pass’r & Ticket Agent, C & N.-W. R'y. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


CHANCE FOR ALL 
To 210 a Cup of Perfect 
Tea TRIAL ORDER 


m 
full 
full particulars eddress THY Y. P. 


SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


WANTED—4 tion 20 com or aa u 
Gan Hill. — County. N. . 


A FREE SCHOLARARE® is abe 22 
school is a boy with good voice. 
Address J. L. 82 No L. 81. care Chris 9 
A LADY OF EXPERIENCE desires — 
work 8 L. Kk. Nu. 8,089, office of 
Christian Union. 


A LADY oF EXPERIENCE desires to give 
vate lessons in English French, and Music 
id ess Mrs. I. K T , No. 8.090, office of Chris- 
tian Union. 


PARIS, — 1 —A French family, highly 
recommend y Americans, will receive a tew 


location; French conversa 
4. Linie. 
e. 


Cézaire, 50 Rue 
WANTED.—A 
comp-tent as cook 
celicat bome in a — 
Conn. Address Drawer 4, New 


HYSICIAN-SAN ITARIUM.— Wan 
sician adapted to sauitarium. with 


~ mau who is 

can find au ex- 
in Haven, 
aven Post Office. 


one hun 
New York. 


A FURNISHED HUUSE— brown stone, three 
At ape ment—to let. Board of the owner 
—1 her two children (seventeen — ten) to be 
given as rent. Brooklyn; convenient to Bri 
and ferries Address R. McC. Harris, Box 3, 
New York P. O. 


A MOTHER living near an Dear an excellent public — 
desires the charges of two or more children. 


a father be seeki bome chil- 
dren a mutual be ne ers Reter- 
ences furnished. P. O. Box 435, Stam- 
ford, Coan. 


A SMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE of two 
perience desires to tion &s 


~ a posit 
— 27 in a private school. 
matics are specialtirs. ‘Address Teacher, 5 
Whalley Ave., New Haven, Conn. 


A YOUNG ADE who has — — 
wishes position i 


govern- 

teacher, or any capacity in which education 

— are quae, Ready 

rresponden manu- 

— — Excellent references. 
Ad F. B., No. 8 074, Christian Union. 


FOREIGN TRAVEL.—A lady much accustomed 
tof travel, speaking several and 
— tal ing a lady — Fran etc., 
would take motherly charge of a y ady or 
more postage or leisur 
residence with study if desired, in — 
tries, for or three ears. Highest 


TO RENT Ia Santa Barbara, Call, for one or two 
— Se —— 81.50 
abroad dsome house, 
all conveniences, centrally 
tensive lawn, shade, flowers, oy tennis 5 
Two compment Swedish 
if desired. Can Ly in many Eastern cities to 

es familiar with the house, and to W. H. 

oyt & Co, 5 Vanderbilt Avenue, New Y 
seen. Phote 


where can be 
details t to ¢ applicants by the 
owner, Rice, 230 Street. 


les. 


— Beauty, 
Safety& Economy, 


Grves a STEADY WuirTs 
LiGHrT. 

Superior WoRKMAN- 
SHIP AND FINISH. 

Lower THAN 


equal merit. 
attractive styles. 
Ba Ask your dealer for it. 

Take no Other.* 


Plame & Atwood Mig. Co. 
New York, Chicago, Boston 


METAL CEILIN 


BEST schools. torea, and ARTISTIC. 


H. 8. NORTHROP, 18 Rose 8t.. New York. 


MCSHANE FOUNDRY. 


The GREAT 


CHURCH" LIGHT 


ALL STYLES. MODERATE PRICES, 
10 RENT, INSTALMENTS, AND EXCHANGED, 


Sch Ave., cor. 16th St., N. I. 


Want. advertisements of forty. words. or less 
wili be published under this te 
subscribers on, at 5O cents a week. wo 
cents a week is charged for each word in 
excess of forty. 
| | | | | | m- 
AND HOME- modatiuns and its attractive suite, 
as 
— od with a gentieman of high bara ber and 
nancial ability, to buy a minerai spring and new 
buildiag. With little expense will acc »mmodate 
. Address D. Murray Hul Hotel, 
SANITARY AP . attention has been paid 
5 — on 
POLNTMENTB. to heating, plumbing, and ven- 
— 
elev 7. 
Bixth Avenue cars. Omnibuses 
the door every few minutes. 
the 
— 
3 1 
——— — 
— * — 
w 
4 \ for Churches, Stores, Show Windows, 
Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New os 
Liberal 
trade. 
ations. 
N. A 
Oolong, Japan, Imp- 
glish B or 2 
what kind of Tea 
J. 
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Fugitive Poems. 


THE BREAKFAST TABLE. 
A 8ONG IN THE NIGHT. 


Sing, oh sing, for the night is dark, and the 
dawning tarries long, 

And the woe of the land of shadowing wings 
is stilled by the sound of — f 

There is never a light on the | to-night, 
there is never a star in the sky, 

Only the glance of the lightning’s louse and 
the white waves leaping high. 


e sea-birds swing on tireless wing, 
Ie waves, with rhythmic beat, 
Forever more along the shore 
Their world-old song repeat. 

And borne on winds afar, 
The silver echoes fill 

The vault of heaven from star to star, 
The earth from hill to hill. 


Sing, oh sing, for the night is past, the sun 
shines over the sea, 

And the heart of the world is a song of love 
and hope for the days to be; 

The terror that flies through the midnight 
skies and the powers of the dark are 


ne ; 
Till fe music fills the echoing hills, heart of 
my heart sing ou! 8 
. —{Longman’s Magazine. 


ANGLO-SAXON. 


High sounding, terse, and energetic tongue, 
Like boreal winds, impetuous and rough ; 
There rings in thee the manly, haughty 


stuff 
That suits the brawny chest, a Harold’s lung. 
Tig — beauties by old minstrels sung, 


en tamed to deeper calm, were sweet 


eno 


To — the robust Saxon, brave and 


luff, 
Who — thy consonants when thou wast 
young. 
But when thy short, sharp words fall on mine 
ay lips, their rich and powerful 


sound 
Clangs like steel rapiers smiting brazen 
shields. 
icture up a revel of hostile spears, 
t detiant on battlefields ! 


THE BLACKBIRD—A SPRING SONG. 


By ALFRED PERCEVAL GRAVES. 


As I went up a woodland walk 
In Taunton Dene, 
When May was green— 
I hearda Sled os blithely talk 
The twinkling sprays between, 
That 1 stood still, 
With right good-will, 


To learn what he might mean. 


No yellow-horned honeysuckle 
ath e’er distilled 
The sweets he spilled 
In one long. dulcet, dewy chuckle — 
That blackbird golden-billed — 
Hope, hape again 
Till my heart's grief he stilled. 
—[London Spectator. 


WHAT IS GOOD. 
By Joun O' 
What is the real good, 


I ask in musing mood. 


Order.“ said the law court; 
Knowledge, said the school; 
Truth,“ said the wise man; 
Pleasure,“ said the fool; 
Love,“ said the maiden ; 
Beauty,“ said the page; 
Freedom.“ said the dreamer ; 
Home.“ said the sage; 
Fame,“ said the soldier; 
Equity,“ the seer. 


Spak heart full sadly : 
1 The — is not here. 


Then within my bosom 

Softly this 1 heard: 

** Each heart holds the secret; 

* Kindness is the 1 


AN IMPRESSION. 


By RENNELIL Ropp. 


A cypress dark against the blue, 
That deepens up to such a hue 
As never painter dared and drew ; 


A marble shaft that stands alone 
Above a wreck of sculptured stone 
With gray-green aloes overgrown ; 


A hillside scored with hollow veins _ 
ugh age-long wash of autumn rains, 
As purple as with vintage stains ; 


And rocks that while the hours run 
Show all the jewels, one by one, 
For pastime of the summer sun ; 


A crescent sail upon the sea. 


You tay over De 


A shore with deep-indented bays, 
And o’er the gleaming waterways 
A glimpse of islands in the haze ; 


A face bronzed dark to red and gold. 
With mountain eyes that seem to hold 
The freshness of the world of old ; 


4 — a coat 7 fleece, 

grazing flock ; the sense of peace 

And long, sweet silence—this is Greece ! 
—f{Harper’s Magazine. 


A SNAKE FENCE, 
By R. K. Munxirrricx. 


Softened by time and storm to smoky gray, 
Broidered with mosses sage and malachite , 
Its airy course it zigzags out of sight 

In the green vines that fringe the dusty way. 

Beneath the rails the happy crickets play 
Their wild extempores with keen delight, 

nd pausing on it in his whirring flight 

The partridge gayly drums at close of day. 


In 2 balm the clover round it nods, 


nd at its feet the milkweed’s waving 


ree. 
Where dragon-flies dart o’er the waysi de 


rill, 
And where the asters vie with golden-rods, 
The Indian corn a rustling symphony 
— responsive to the wind’s sweet 
w . e. 


Notices have repeatedly been published 
of a coming discovery which would enable 
a telephone operator to see as well as 
hear his interlocutor at the other end,and 
at last the discovery has been completed. 
The “ Telegraph ” reports that during the 
Post-Office Jubilee celebration on, W ednes- 
day an instrument was shown, invented 
by Professor Hughes, F. RS., and Mr. 
Preece, which enables any one speaking 
into a telephone to see his correspondent 
at the other end, the “ image appearing 
like an animated colored photograph.” 
The distance covered in the experiments 
shown was only thirty feet, and it still 


remains to be seen to what distance light 


will travel over the wires; but there 
seems no reason why “ visuality should 
not be established as far as audibleness 
has been. If it is, the electricians will 
have realized one of the dreams of the 
Middle Age physicists, and have struck 
one more Ses to diminish the separating 
influence of time and space. It will fol- 
low, we presume, that it will be possible 
not only to recognize, but to photograph, 
a face miles distant —a triumph of science 
which, though probably useless, strikes 
the imagination almost as much as the 
revelation of unseen stars on sensitized 
paper. Strange that the photographer 
should still fail to fix natural colors, 
though they appear in every mirror. 
—[Spectator 


— 


*UNRIVALLEO "WORLD RENOWNED" 


SAFE, HING. S 
NOURISH 


THE GREAT AMERICAN DIETETIC PREPARATION FOR 
NURSING MOTHERS.,INFANTS AND 


CHILDREN 
INVALIDS 


‘CONVALESCENTS AND THE AGED. 


THOUSANDS OF UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS AND 
CONSTANTLY INCREASING SALES.PROVE 


MERITED SUCCESS. 


ey Jonn Carte & Sons-NEwYorK 


Madam Porters 


COUGH BALSAM 


PLEASANT, 
RELIABLE, 
EFFECTUAL. 


than fifty years. 
TRY IT. 


STAMMERING. 


And all nervous defects of 


WHEN THE 


Is constantly covered with eruptions, the 
need of a blood-purifier is plainly indicated. 
Washes and external applications are of 
no avail. The poison must be thoroughly 
eliminated from the system by stimulating 
the action of the liver and kidneys, which 
organs have become sluggish and inopera- 
tive, thereby throwing upon the skin the un- 
natural work of cleansing the system of its 
impurities. What is needed is Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla—the best of blood medicines. 

My face for years was covered with pim- 
ples and humors, for which I could find no 
remedy till I began to take Ayer’s Sarsapa- 
rilla. Three bottles of this medicine effected 
a thorough cure. I can confidently recom- 
mend it to all suffering from similar troubles.” 
— Madison Parker, Concord, Vt. 

“I had been troubled for some time with an 
eruption of the skin which, till I was induced 
to try Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, defied all efforts 
to cure. After taking two bottles of this 
medicine, the eruption began to disappear, 
and with the third bottle it left me entirely.” 
—Louis Degenhardt, 125 Sumner ave., Brook- 
lyn, N. V., Traveler for G. H. Buek & Co., 
Lithographers, 146 Centre st., New York. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
Dr. J. C. AYER & . Mass. 
Sold by Druggists. $1, six $5. Worth $5a bottle. 


Better than Tea and Coffee for the Nerves. 


Van Houtews Cocoa 


“Once Tried, Always Used.” 


Ask your Grocer for it. take no other. [64 


Send for frey sumple. 


KIRK’S ASTHMA REMEDY. 


PERSONS SUFFERING FROM 
Asthma, (atarrh, Hay Fever, Infiu- 
enza, Whooping Cough or Bronchitis 
Cured. lLaweuisle relief obtained by using 
KIRK’S ASTIUMA REMEDY.' 
P ice $1.00, of Druggists or by Mail. 
Mention Paper. 
E. K. Kirk Mfg. Co., 94 Thompson Street, N.Y. 
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SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FER RIS 


SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 


THOUSANDS 
ig NOW IN USE. 
t for 


RETAILERS 

every where. 

Send for Circular, 
BROS., 


FERRIS 
Man 


4 341 BROADWAY, New York. 
ARSHALL FIELD & co., CuHicaco, 


WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


EDISON 


MINIATURE INCANDESCENT 


Electric Lamps. 


1-2 to 36 Candle Power. 


FOR USE WITH BATTERIES OR 
DYNAMOS. 


WE WILL SEND FREE 
Catalogue E, 


which shows prices of, and 
ments with, Edison Lampa, and 
gives directions 


3to40 Volts. How to Make a Cheap Battery 


to operate them. Any intelligent Boy can make 


and use ries and Lamps. 


EDISON LAMP CO., Harrison, WN. J. 


how dard it is to Wring Clothes 
And how they Wear Out the Clothes | 


Is Used. 
with half the 
hecrank is not a h 


wer 
ed to o 


4 wrings them dry. 
anc does not soil the clothes. 


usts! Perfection! AGENTS 
EMPIRE 


— 


— 


- if 
| 
ty ‘ 


BOVININE 


theria, Consumption, Bronchitis, Pneumonia, All Wasting Diseases, and for Feeble 
lafants, Nursing Mothers, Nervous Prostration, Overwork, General Debility, &. 
WHY? BECAUSE in disease, o dinary foods are not assimilated 
and thousands starve in the midst of plenty for want of a suitable 
food. BECAUSE BOYVININE is the only raw meat food con. 
densed by a cold process, by which ALL the nutritive elements of 
selected beef are preserved in a palatable form, ready for immediate 
use. BECAUSE BOEININE never spoils, as has been proved 
after a test of 12 years, 


PHYSICIANS 


Buccessfully used for more 


b thoroughly cor- 


THE POSITIVE CURE. 


ELT BROTHERS. 66 Warren St., New York. Price 50 
IF YOU DO YOUR OWN HOUSE WORK, you know 
What Back-breakers 


Eampire Wringe 


CUNSTRUCTED ON SCIENTIFIC PRINCIPLES, 
uired 

r rolland saves theclothes and 

It is always in gear— ali other wringers are out 

of gear when heavy clothes are between the rolls. 

The crank roll of your wringer 

and has to be replaced — not so with the Ewprre.”’ 


WANTED EVERYWHERE. 
WRINGEK CO., Auburn, N. V. 


— 


NOS. 149 TO 155 EAST 14TH STREET, NEW Ton.. 


Wringers are! 


it turns 
by other machines. 


This is not so when 


PIANOS 


preferred 
by the 
leading 
Artista, 


— 


* 


* 


Ww A CONDENSED FOOD 


AGREE THAT 


IS INDISPENSABLE 
in Typhoid Fever, Diph- 
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Cord - Edge Button 
5 6 
to Adults. 
/ 8 | Sold by Leading 
| 22 
— 
— 
— 
| 
— 
˙ 
Erys Cream Ban Fo, 
ATARRH 
— G@RANU AM 
4 ular and 
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